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FN Afander * was a man of great quality and 

: power in the city of Mantinza, but, by a re- 
verſe of fortune, happened to be driven- 


from thence, There being an intimate friendſhip be- 


twixt him and Crauſis +, the father of Philopœmen, 
who was a perſon of extraordinary worth, he ſet- 
tled at Megalopolis, where, while his friend lived, 


* 


he was ſplendidly maintained. When Crauſis died, 


he repaid the father's hoſpitable kindneſs by the 


men was educated by him, as Homer ſays Achilles 


noble and virtuous inclinations... But Ecdemus and 


eare of his orphan ſon; by which means. Philopce- 


tf 


was by Pheœnix, and from his..infancy formed to 


Pemophanes þ had the principal care of him, after 
he was paſt the years of childhood: they were both 
Megalopolitans; they profeſſed the academic phi- 
loſophy, which they had learned from Arcefilaus ||, 
and above all men of their time applied the precepts; 
of philoſophy to action and .ftate-affairs, . They 
had freed. their country from ſlavery, by employ--- 


Some manuſcripts read Cleander z and fo he is called by Pauſa- 
Bias, | | 
F Pauſanias calls him Craugis. 
I Pauſanias calls them Ecaelus and Megalophants, 
Arceſilaus was founder of the middle academy. 
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generals, Greece looked upon him as the child of 
her old age, loved him extremely, and as his repu- 
tation increaſed, enlarged his power. A 77 — 

Roman, 10 Praiſe him, calls him rh laff of the Ge 
cians; as if after. him Greece had pr oduee gr 3 
man, nor any, who deſerved: the * of Greclan. 
7 His countenance was not, as ſome faney, deform 
ed, for his ſtatue is yet to be ſeen it Delphi 4. As 
for. the miſtake. of his: hoſtefs at Megara: they ſa 

it, was accaſioned bythe. meannels, of. his. habit, he 
homelinefs. of his zarb, and the. ealy. plainneſs of 

his converſation, She having word brought ber 
that the general of. the Achzans Was coming to her 
houſe in the abſence of her huſband; was in a great 
hurry about providing his ſupper. Fhilepœmen 
juſt at that time arriving in a mean garb, the. took 
him for one of his own, attendants, and defired him 
to affiſt her in her houſehold Work; he preſently 
threw off his cloak, and began to cleave ſome 
wood. The huſband returning, and finding him 
thus employed, ſaid, I hat is the meaning 0 this, 
. ? Tam, pe! * in his 4 0 10 


1417 


* Pauſapias aſſerts the contrary. He e us, od for hes 603 
Arength of body, he was not inferior to any man in Peloponneſus, bu 


that he was very ilI|-favoured, 2 N Mb % 78 | rparare- 


and it/muſt be confeſſed that this homelineſs beſt accounts for Philo- 


Teen s anſwer to the woman at Megara. 


rally 


P HI L OF M E N. 5 
rally the form of his body, told him one day, he 


had well - ſnaped hands and feet, but no belly: and 
he was indeed very ſlender in the waiſt. But this 


raillery was meant of che poverty of his fortune; 
for he had good ſoldiers both horſe and foot, but 


often wanted money to pay them. Theſe are ſto- 
ries which are told in che nn concerning Phi- Eo 


topemen. . 


As he was inſatiably covetous of honour, ik . 


temper- was ſomewhat rough and choleric. He 


ſtrove to reſemble Epaminondas, and came not 
much behind him in valour, good conduct, and un- 
cortuptiple integrity: but his bold imperious tem- 


not ſuffering him in civil conteſts to keep with 


m the bounds of gravity, mildneſs, and humanity, 


he was thought more proper for the camp than for 


the city; for he was ſtrongly inclined to war, even 
from his! childhood, and applied himſelf to fuck - 
arts as related to it, taking great delight in mana- 


g of horſes, and handling of weapons. Becauſe 


pains upon that art. But he would firſt be ſatiſ- 
fied, whether it would not hinder his improvement 


25 u bldier z Fhey told him the truth, that the 
habit of body, — manner of life; the diet arid ex- 


erciſe of a foldier and a wreſtler were quite differ- 


ent; that the wreſtler flept much and fed ptenti- 
fully, was punctually regular in his ſet times of ex 
erciſe and reſt, every. little exceſs or breach of his 
uſual method, being injurious to him; whereas the 
ſoldier, by all variety of irregular changes, was to 


bring himſelf to endure hunger and watching with- 


out difficulty. Philopeemen hearing this, not only 
laid by all thoughts of wreſtling, and eontemned it 
chen, but when he came to be general, diſcoura- 
ged it by all the marks of reproach and infamy he 
could. ee, as a thing which rendered men, o- 
Fre. Ages | cherwiſe 


ie was flatürally well- formed for wreſtling, his 
friends and tutors perfuaded him to beſtow ſome 
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therwiſe very fit for war, utterly uſeleſs, puny 
ble. {9 fight on neceſſary pcaalionas | nnibaor 40 
When he, ceaſcd.to be under the autherity: af dice 
maſters, and. governors, and began to bear arms in 
the incurſions. which his citizens: uſed to make 


upen the Lacediemonians. for pillage, he always 
"marched out. the firſt, and returned. che laſt, In- 
times of leiſure he exerciſed his body, and endea- 


voured to. render it, ſtrong and, active;: by hunting, 
or labauring his ground.;z for he had a good eſtata 
. twenty furlongs from che town, and thither 
he went every day, after dinner and ſupper; and at. 
night threw, himielf upon — frſti mattreſs in his 
way, and there ſlept as one of the labourers. At 
break. of day be, would riſe with. the reſt; and work 
ther in the, xinggard r at the plougha from 


t hence he returned, again to the town; gory em: 


magiſtrates . W hat che got in ther wars, he 
Haid on 2 hoxſcs, arms, or, in xedegming (cape 
JEN he endeavoured to imprqve his/.own-e-- 
4 e juſte it. Way, by huſbandry and This he 
Px: led not, lg 1 | ly. by; way; of diverſion, but as 
one Nhothgught it his duty o to manage bis own 
Forth e, AS, to, be f ce fr om all temptation of wrongs 


- Och. —.— | 92 Bs (A 1903 4 bout odd Blogs 


in hearing the diſcourſes and 


a his time in public buſineſs with. his friends 


or 


A ying In heeddledr | 


is Authors, and read only thoſe by whom: he 
de . ve, in virtue. Among all Homer's fic- 
tions and entiments. he, {chiefly minded; thoſe that 
eryed-10. raiſe, the courage, and ſpur men on te 
great actions, S. to nl authors, he ſtudied 
principally the tactics of Evangelus d and be h 


2 his beni mentioned by Arrian; Who alſo rote tres tits on 


ta&tics, gr the art of drawing up an army in battle: He: ſays are 
writings of this Evangelus and thoſe of Folybius, Eupo lemus „Aphi- 
erites; and Poſidonius were become of but little uſe 1 hi 


18 time, be- 
wauſę they Rad umitted ſeveral things as as being wellcknbwn in the age 


e ein they wrote; | waich hg et then wanted: ſome gerte, a 
211 4 Or ICS 
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fories of Alexander. As he thought that the true 
end of reading was not merely to paſs away the 
time, or to furniſh matter for guitlels talk, but ta 
reduce hat is read into practice, he paid little re- 
gard to che plans and figures by which the writers 
on tactics illuſtrate their precepts; he ſtudied the 
nature and ſituation of places 'themfelves; ſo that 
he would: be exerciſing his thoughts as he travelled, 
and arguing with: thoſe who were with him, about 
the difficulties of ſteep or broken ground, and the 
difference that would be becaſoned in the arranges. 
ment of an army by rivers, ditches, and defiles. : 
The truth is, he was- too much addicted to war, | 
which? he paffionntely! loved; confideri ing it as che 
means of exerciſiiig all ſorts of virtue; and he uts 
terly contemned thoſe who were not folders,” a8 | 
drones and uſeleſb in the eommonedlth. - Thing 
When he was thirty years of age, Sleomezes 
king of the Laeedæmoniäns, ſurpriſed Megalopolis 
by Sighai Forbed che guards; beak@th and 55 
the market place. Phkilepeemen Tan to the al; 
_ ance of the citizens, fought very Sade rnd 

poſed himſelf to great danger, ut he Bü en 

3 beat che enemy out again. However; he faved bea 

eittaens, Who eſcaped while he made head 

_ thoſe who purſued them, and kept Gewa 
ployed, till Raving loſt his horſe, and receiv 
verab wounds, he had much add to eſcape rey I 
being the laſt man in the retreat. The Megalopor | 
litans ſaved themſelves at Meſſene, whither Cleome- 
nes ſent to them, offering to reſtore their town, 
their goods, and their territory. Philopœmen per- 
ceiving that they were pleaſed with the offer, and 
eager to return, prevented them, by repreſenting, 
chat what Cleomenes called reſtoring the city, was 
taking the citizens, and holding the place with more 

ſecurity; that ſolitude would och late him away, 


as it could not be ſuppaſed that he would ſtay to | 
ig empty-houſes-and- naked walls. Theſe rea- N 


ſons 


Tons Ropped the Mob ns but gave occaſion to 


Cleomenes to pillage and deftroy a Barre of che 
tity, and carry away much booty. 
Some time after King Antigonus coming dow to 
faccour the Achzans; they marched with their uni- 
ted forces. againſt Cleomenes; who having ſeized 
the avenues, lay advantageouſly poſted on the Hills 
of Sellafra. Antigonus drew up his army near him, 
with a reſolution to force him from his poſt, Phi- 
lopœmen with his citizens was that day placed among 
the horſe, ſupported by the Illyrian foot, a nume- 
rous body of tried and able men, who cloſed that 
wing of the army. Their orders were te keep their 
ound, and not engage till from the other wing, 
where the king fought 1 in perſon, they ſhould ſee a 
red robe lifted up on the point of a ſpear. The. 


Achæans obeyed the orders, and ſtood faſt: but 
che Illyrians Fell briſkly upon the enemy. 'Eudlidas 
| the brother of Cipotheties ſeeing the foot-thus ſec 


vered from the horſe, detached the beſt of his light- 
armed men, commanding them- to-wheel about, 
and charge the rear of the Illyrians. This attack | 
put them into great confuſion ; but Philopœmen 
confidering that thoſe light- armed men might eaſily 
be diſperſed, went firſt to the King's offizers, to 
m ſenkble what the occaſion required. 
They paid no. regard to his advice, looking upon 
him as a raſh, ineonfiderate young man; for his 
utation for military ſkill and conduct was not yet 
eſtabliſhed. He therefore attacked thoſe light» - 
armed troops with his own citizens, and at the Hyſt 
encounter diſordered, and ſoon after put them to 
fight with great flaughter. Then to encourage the 
King's army to make a general attack upon the ene 
my while they were in confuſion, he quitted his 
horſe ; and while he was fighting with great difh- - 
culty in his heavy horſeman's armour, upon rough. 
uneven ground full of ſprings: and bogs; he had 
both bis thighs frruckihrough with à Javelin, fp 
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2 


that the point came out on the other fide; and made 
a great, though not a mortal wound. He Rood ſtilł 


2 while, as if he had been ſhackled, and was quite 


unable to move. The thong in the middle of the 


would any about him venture to do it. Bur the 
fight being now at the hotteſt, and like to be quick- 
ly over, he was impatient to be engaged, and ſtrug- 


gled and ſtrained ſo long, moving his legs backward 
and. 8 N at laſt he broke the ſtaff, and or- | 


ES ES 7% OS 7 


running 4 8 the; mitt of thoſe who. were 
fighting in che firſt ranks, ſtrangely animated his 


2 a fired them 3 eee | 2 2 


This — — as we > may Neal, ae er 


Philopœmen into great reputation. Antigonus was 


eager to have him in his ſervice, and offered bim 
very advantageous terms, both as 0 command and 
8455 But Philopœmen, who, kneT that his nature 


rooked not to be under another; Would not accept 
them ; yet not enduring to live idle, and being de-. 


| firous to. exerciſe and improve his martial talents; 


hearing there was a. war in Crete, he paſſed over 
thither, Having ſpent a conſiderable time there 
with men diſtinguiſhed for their bravery and milita- 


ry knowledge, as well as for their ſobriety and tem - 


eee he returned with ſo much fame, that the 
chæans immediately choſe him general of the 
horſe. Their cavalry at that time had neither ex- 

ience nor courage, having been accuſtomed to 
lev on little trifling horſes, the firſt, and cheapeſt 


they 


weapon rendered it difficult to be drawn out; nor 


n 


: 


1 


they. could procure, when they were to marchg. 
. Which too they ſeldom did, but hized/others in their 
P' aces, and ſtaid ; at home themſelves. 1 heir | for- 
mer commanders winked; at: this, becauſe it being 
| a gegr ze; of honour among the Achæans to ſerve 
64 borſcback, they hadi a great deal of power in the 
commonyealth, and. were able to gratify or moleſt 
whom they pleaſed... Philopcemen finding them in 
his condition, yielded: not to ſuch conſiderations, 
but went himfelt | from town to town, Where ſpeak · 
ing to the, young men, one by one, he endeavoured 
to inſpire tbem with the love of praiſe and honour; 
fuch as lie could not otherwiſe influence, he puniſh-- 
ed z: and by continually, cxercifng;;and reviewing 
them, and making them ſkirmiſh with one another 
in thoſe places where they were like to have moſt 
B n a little time rendered them wonder. 
ully ſtrong and bold, and, which is reckoned of 
| Nu | conſequence. in war,, quick and vigorous. 
6 their houſore an n a geadinela,and.cxafncls 
in their yarious, motions and evolutions whether 
| performed ſeparately, or together, that the whole 
number ſeemed like a ſingle body actuated by an 
internal voluntary principle. In the great battle 
Ne With the. Atolians, and Hleans 
| by COA or, arifius, Damaphanmus, general of che 
Fl - Elcan. horſe, ſingled o Phylapoemgegandaen full 
|  fpecd at him, Fhilopœmen, prevented him, and 
with a violent blow. of his. ſpeax threw him dead 
UPON | the EEOnPtroffrl gon as. he fell, the nem fled . 
| And now Fhilopemen was uUnwers- 
| ſally .celebr MERA Man who, in perſonal valour 
„ vapngeſt, nor to. che oldeſt in 


— 


firſt who xaiſed the re pu 
Achzans, till then incon-: 


and 3 £t! t 4300 1 238 N 
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Qderable, divided gities into one con 
© Of Tn monwealth, . 
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monwealth; and ſetrling 2 form of government, 
moderate and becoming n in b, een 


waters, when ea few little bodies e ſtöp p. othe 
ſtick to them, and one part ſtrengthening an- 
other; the whole becomes" one firm: and ſolid 
7 fo it Was with Greece. Before tlie time of Ara- 
tus, when every eity relied on itſelf, the whole 
lay expoſed t an eafy deſtruction, But the A- 
3 . — firſt united themſelves into a body, and 
then drew in their neighhours round about, ſome 
of whom they*ergaged to join with them by. deli- 
vering them from tlie tyrants who oppreſſed theni, 
while others were of themſelves inclined to ſhare the 
advantage of: ſo: ſalutary an union and ſo well con- 
ſtituted à government; and they defigned at laſt to 
bring all Peloponneſus into one community. Vet, 0 
while Aratus lived, they depended much on the = 
Macedonians, - courting” firſt Prolemy, then Anti- 4 
aus and Phibp, who had a great influence on 
tlie affairs f Greece. But wen Philopœmen 
came to command, the Achæans rowing ſtrong 
= enougly for the moſt powerful of their enemies, 
3 would mareh no longer under foreigners. "The 
truth is, Aratus, as we have written in his life, was 
not of ſo warlike' a temper; What he did was = 
chiefly effected by his mildnefs and affability, and : 
his friendſhip with foreign princes. But Philopœ- : 
men; being a man of an ative and martial diſpoſi- 
tion, and fortunate in his firſt attempts, greatly in- 
ereaſed both the power and courage of the Achæ - 
oY an were aceuſtomed to victory under his con- 
uc. 

But Erft de altere# what he found amiſs in their | 
arms und form of battle. Formerly they uſed light, 
min bucklers, too narrow to cover the body, and 
Javelins much ſhorter than thoſe of the Macedoni 
ans. By which means they were well fitted tor | 
Ixirmiſhing at a diftance, but in a cloſe fight had 
much the diſadvantage: As to their form of battle, 
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they were unaccuſtomed to that which is called 
Ipiral ; and their {ſquare phalanx was eaſily ſe- 
| Parated and broken, not having the ſtrength and 
ſecurity which chat of the Macedonians had, who 
projected their long ſpears in front, and ſtood ſo 
cloſe that all their fhields were joined together. 
Philopemen reformed all this, perſuading them to 
change the narrow target and ſhort javelin, into 4 
large buckler and long pike ; to arm their heads, 
Podies, thighs, and legs; and inſtead of looſe ſkir - 
miſhing, to fight firmly, and foot to foot. After 
he had brought them all to wear armour, and by 
that means to look upon themſelves as invincible, 
he turned their wanton riotous profuſions into an 
Honourable expenſe. For being long uſed to vie 
with each other in their cloaths, in the furniture 
of their houſes, and ſervice of their tables, he ſaw 
it was. impoſlible to deſtroy entirely chis vain and 
fooliſh emulation, which was like an inveterate ma- 
lady; he therefore endeavoured to divert this va- 
nity of theirs from theſe ſuperfluities to things uſe- 
ful and laudable, __ quickly prevailed upon chem 
to be ſparing in their other expenſes, that they 
_— make 4 ber appearance in their wWarlike e- 
age. - Nothing — was to be ſeen in the ſhops 
— pr cf breaking or melting down, breaſt-plates, 
bucklers, and bridics agorned-with gold and ſilver; 
nothing in che places of . exerciſe, but horſes ma- 
aaging, and young men excerciſing cheir arms: in 
che hands of the women were frequently ſeen hel- 
mets and creſts adorned with various colours, and 
embroidered military veſts both for the cavalry and 
infantry. The ſight of thele — raiſed their ſpi- 
_ xits and quickened their courage, ſo chat they con- 
xemned dangers, and were . © venture on 
any honourable exploits. 

Much expenſe in other things that _y our 
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| eyes is apt to produce luxury and effeminacy ; the 
grateful Gellatlon of the ſenſe ſlackening the vigour 
of the mind; but in this inſtance jit ſtrengthens and 
improves it : thus Homer repreſents Achilles at the 
ſight of his new arms exulting with joy, and on fire 
to uſe them. When Philopœmen had prevailed on 
them to arm, and adorn themſclves in this manner, 
he proceeded to train them, muſtering and exer- 
cifing them perpetually; and they obeyed him with 
great cheerfulneſs and exactneſg. For they were 


5 wonderfully pleaſed with their new form of battle, 


which being ſo knit and cemented together, ſeemed 
almoſt impoſſible to be broken. And their arms, 
which for their richneſs and beauty they wore with 
pleaſes becoming light and eaſy by conſtant uſe, 

they longed for nothing more than to wy them —_ 
an enemy, and to fight in earneſt. 


be Ach#ans at chat time were ei Ma- f 
cChanidas che ryrant of Lacedæmon, Who having a 
mM ftrofis ariny, watched all — becoming 


entire maſter of Peloponne When intelligence 
came chat he was fallen upon — Mantineans, Phi- 
lopœmen preſently took the field; and marched. 
towards him. I hey met near Mamtinea; and drew 


üßp in ſight of the eity. Befide the w,hole ſtrength 


of their ſeveral enies, they both had a good number 
of mercenaries in pay. Ihe engagement being be⸗ 
| yo Machanidas, with bis hired: ſoltters, broke 

rough the ſpearmen and Farentines whom Phis' 
lopœmen had placed in the front, to cover the A- 
chæans. But — he ſhould have charged im- 
mediately into the main battle, which ſtood cloſe 
and firm, he hotly followed the chace ; and inſtead 
of ronting chie Achtean army, diſordered his on. 


After 10 unfortunate a beginning, the reſt of the 


confederates gave themſelves for loſtʒ but Philopees 
men ſeemed to flight ĩt as a matter of ſmall conſe- 
quence ; and ablerxing the enemy's overſight, who: 


| had left their main 3 undlefended, and the? 
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ground clear, would not make head againſt Ma- 


chanidas, but let him purſue. the runaways freely. 


till he had got to a great diſtance from his main 
body. Then ſeeing the Lacedæmonians before 
him, deſerted by their horſe, with their flanks ex- 
poſed, he charged ſuddenly, and ſurpriſed them 


While they were without a commander, and. did 


not expect an encounter: for when they ſaw Ma- 
chanidas driving the enemy before him, they 
thought the victory already gained. | He overthrew 
them with a-greatlaugbter, for they report _ 
above: four thouſand wert killed in the place; he 


then faced about againſt Machanidas, who was re- 
turning with his mercenaries: from the purſuit. 


There happened to be a broad deep ditch between 


them, where both ſtrove a while, one to get over 


and fly, the other to hinder him. The conteſt 
ſeemed not like that between two generals, but ra- 


ther reſembled. an encounter between an eager 
huntſman and a wild beaſt cloſely Purſued. whom 
neceſſity reduces to fight. Ihe tyrant's horſe 
was mettled and ſtrong; and feeling. the bloody 
ſpura in his ſides, ventured to leap into the ditch 
and was raifing his fore feet in order to climb up 
the oppoſite bank, when Symmias and Polyænus, 
-who uſed to fight by the ſide of Philopœmen, rode 
up and levelled their ſpears againſt Machanidas. 


But Philopœmen, preventing both, advanced him 
ſelf; and perceiving that the horſe, with his head 
high reared, covered his maſter's body; he turned 
his own a little, and ſtriking at Machanidas with 
all his force, tumbled him dead into the ditch. 
The Achzans, being wonderfully pleaſed with his 


 walour in this ſingle combat, and with his conduct 


the whole day, ſetup his tame in braſs at ne. | 


zn the poſture in which he killed the tyrant. 


It is reported, that at the Nemean games, a little 


5 after the victory, Philopœmen being then general 
. W au at ot: reaſon of the {0-- ' | 
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kmaity, firſt ſhowed the Grecians his army, drawn 
up as if they were to fight, with all the motions 
occurring in a battle performed with wonderful or- 
der, ſtrength, and activity. After which he went 
into the theatre, while the muſicians were ſinging 
n for the prize. He was attended by a number of 
d his ſoldiers dreſſed in their military veſts and ſcar - 
1et tunics; they were all in the flower of their age, 
y and comely in their perſons ; and though they 
2 ſhowed great reſpect to their general, yet they ſeems 

ed to have a noble confidence in themſelves, raiſed. 

by ſucceſs in many glorious encounters. At their 

coming in, by chance one Pylades, a muſician, with 

a voice well ſuited to the lofry ſtyle of the poet; 

was finging this verſe out of che Perſæ of I imo- 
Glory and freedom Greece from me receive. 


The whole theatre preſently caſt their eyes on Phi- 
lepœmen, and clapped their hands for joy, being 
raviſned with the hopes of recovering again their 
former fame, and feeling in themſelves a degree off 
reſolution and magnanimiry little ſhort of their an- 
cient virtue 10% „ ebe din ese DAY 
Hs young horſes- go quietly with cheir ufual ri- - 
ders, but are wild and unruhy under ſtrangers 3 
thus it was with the Achæans. Ihe ſoldiers when - 
Philopœmen was mot at their head; grew dejected, 
and looked about for him; but if he once appear 
ed, they preſently recovered their confidence and 
eburage, knowing that their; enemies could not en- 
dure to look him lin the face; but, as appeared ou 
ſeveral occaſions, were frighted with his very name. 
Philip, King of Macedon, thinking to terrify 
the Achæans - into ſubjection again, if he could ric 
his hands of Philopœmen, ſent ſome? perſons pri- 
tle. 3 vately: to Argos to aſſaſſinate him. But the trea- 
ral chery coming to light, he became infamous, and 
ſo- mortally hated through all Greece. When the Bœqο 
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tians were beſieging Megara, and were ready to 
the town by ſtorm, upon a groundleſs rumour 
that Fhilopœmen was at hand with fuccour, they 
ran away, and left their ſcaling - ladders already faſt- 
ened to the walls. Nabis (who became tyrant of 
Lacedæmon after the death of Machanidas) had 
furpriſed Meſſene at a time when Philopœmen was 
_ put of command. He tried to perſuade Lyſippus, 
then general of the Achzans, to ſuceour Meſſene: 
but not prevailing with him, becauſe he ſaid the e- 
nemy being now within, the place was irrecoverably 
loſt, he reſolved to go himſelf, without order or 
commiſſion, but followed by his own citizens, who 
went all with him as their general by commiſſion 
from nature, which has decreed that he ſhould be 
obeyed, who is fitteſt to command. Nabis hearing 
of his coming, though his army lay quartered within 
the town, would not ſtay; but ſtealing out of the 
fartheſt gate with his men, marched away with all 
the tpeed he could, thinking himſelf a happy man 
i he could get off with 1 _ did eee 
ſcape, but Meſſene was reſcued. 2 
All chat we have related In — 
Philopoemen. But when, at the requeſt of the 
Gortynians he returned again into Crete to eom- 
mand them, at a time when his on country was 
diſtreſſed by Nabis, he was accuſed either of cow- 
erdice; in ſhunning to fight a dangerous enemy, or 
elſe of an unſeaſonable vanity in courting the aiſe 
of foreigners at ſuch a time. For the — 
litans were then fo preſſed, that the enemy having 
laid waſte their fields, and encamped almoſt at their 
gates, they were forced to keep themſelves within 
their walls, and ſow. their very ſtreets; while he 
flying from a war at home, and commanding i in 
chief in a foreign nation, furniſhed his enemies 
with matter enough for their reproaches. Some 
 faid he accepted the offer of the Gortynians, be- 
cauſe the Achæans choſe other generals, 2 
3 „„ ol he LET, 
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Him but a private man; for he could not endure - 


to fit ſtill, but looking upon war and the office of 


a general as his great buſineſs, always coveted to be 
employed. And this agrees with what he once ſaid 


of King Ptolemy. Somebody was praiſing him for 


keeping his army and himſelf in perpetual exerciſe : - 
And "what praiſe, replied Philopœmen, is it for a 
king of his years, to be always preparing, and never pen- 


 formin However, the Megalopolitans thinking 


themſelves betrayed, took it ſo ill, that they were 


about to banifly him. But the: Achæans prevented 
them by ſending their general Ariſtænetus to Me- 
galopolis, who, though he differed with Philopœ- 
men about affairs of the commonwealth, yet would 


not ſuffer him to be baniſhed. Philopœmen being 


upon this account out of favour: with his citizens, 


drew off divers of the little , 


from obeying them, inſtructing them to ſay, that 


places 


from the beginning they were not. ſubject to their 
taxes, or laws, or any way under their command. 
In theſe pretences he openly took their part, and at 


the ſame time fomented feditions in the city againſt 


the Achæans. But: theſe. things happened ſome 


tune, after 7 100 $61 


- While he ſtaid in Crete, in the fervice of the 


Gorrymians; he made war not like a Peloponneſian 


— 


or Arcadian, fairly in the open field, but fought 


the Cretans at their own weapons, and turning 


their ſtratagems and tricks againſt themſelves, ſoon 
made them ſee. that they were only like children 


practiſing low and trifling contrivances againſt ' a 
man of real wiſdom and experience. Having ma- 


naged the war with great bravery; and great repu- 


tation to himſelf; he returned into Peloponneſus, 
" Quintus, Bo 
and Nabis at war both with the Romans and Achz- 
ans. He was prefently choſen general againſt. Na- 

bis; but venturing to fight by ſea, ſeemed to have 


where he found Philip beaten by Titus 


ſplit upon the fame 1 with Epaminondas, and 
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on account of the brooks. and. ditches was not paſſ- 


able for horſe, he ſounded a retreat, and encamped 
by broad: day-light. Then foreſeeing the enemy. 
would. endeavour to ſteal in fmall parties into tha 
city in the dark, he poſted ſtrong parties of the A- 


chæans all along the rivulets and hillocks near the: 


walls. Many of Nabis's men fell into their hands; 


far returning not in a body, but as the chance of 


flight had diſpoſed of every one, they, were caught. 


like birds, ere they could enter into the town. 

By theſe means he was wonderfully beloved; 
and was alſo; honoured in all the theatres of 
Greece; but he got the ſecret ill-will of Titus 
F laminius, a man remarkably ambitious. For he. 
thought that a conſul of Rome ought to be more 
honoured by the Achæans, than a man of Arcadia; 
eſpecially ſeeing there was no compariſon between 
what he, and what Philopœmen had done for them. 
For he by one proclamation had reſtored liberty to 
all that part of Greece which had been in ſubjection 
to Philip and the Macedonians. After this l itus 
made peace with Nabis, who afterwards was cir- 
rag wg and flain by the Etolians. Things be- 


then in confuſion at Sparta, Philopœmen laid 


hald on that occaſion, and coming upon the Spar- 
tans, with his army, prevailed on ſome by perſua- 


ſion, on others by fear, and at laſt, brought the 


whole city over to the Achæans. As it was no ſmall 
matter for Sparta to become a member of Achæa, 
he was highly praiſed by the Achæans for ſtrength- 


ening the union by the addition of ſo great and 


werful a city, and obtained good - will from the 
nobility, even of Sparta itſelf, who hoped that he 


would be the friend and defender of their liberty. 


Wherefore, having raiſed. a hundred and twen 


talents by ſale of the houſe and goods of Nabis, 


they decreed him the money, and determined to 
ſend ſome perſons in the name of the city to pre- 


(ont it * here the honeſty of Philopœmen ap-. 
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_ as it was, à real uncounterfeited virtue 
here was not a man amongſt them that would un- 
dertake to mention the matter to him, but every 
ene excuſing himſelf from this commiſſion, they | 
gave it at laſt to Timolaus, with whom Philopœ- | 
men had lodged at Sparta. Timolaus came to Me- 
galopolis, and was. entertained . by Philopœmen; 
but ſtruck with - admiration at his grave manner of 
diſcourſe, his frugality. and integrity, he judge 
him not a man to be tempted. by money, and fo, 
pretending other buſineſs, returned without men- 
tioning a word of the prefent. He was ſent again, 


and acted juſt as before. But the third time, with 


great difficulty, he acquainted Philopœmen with 
the good - will of the city of Sparta to him. Philo- 

men hearkened to him with pleafure, and then 
went himſeif to Sparta, where he adviſed them not 
to bribe good men, and their friends, of whoſe vir- 
tue (they: might be fure without charge to them 
ſelves; but to buy off and ſilence thoſe bad men 
who were perpetually diſquieting the city with their 
ſeditious ſpeeches in the ſenate, or to the people; 
it being better to bar liberty of ſpeech in enemies, 
chan in friends. duch was Philopeemen'* 8 contempt 
of money : 

Diophanes din invites general of the A- 


! 


abt 


chæans, and hearing that the Lacedæmonians were 


raifing' new commotions, reſolved to chaſtiſe them. 
They on che other fide: prepared for war, and em- 
broiled all Peloponneſus. Philopemen did what 
he could to appeaſe Diophanes, and make him ſen- 


fible, that at that time, while Antiochus and the 


Romans with ſuch powerful armies were comending* | 
in the heart of Greece *, it was the duty of a man in 
his employment to keep a watchful eye over them, 
and by diſſembling and paſſing by many injuries to 


n preſerve all quict's at home. Diophanes would not 


C. Livius had that year the command oſ the Roman fleet, with: 


-which he defeated that of Antivchus near * 1 
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de ruled, but joined with: Titus, and both together 
entering Laconia, marched directly to Sparta. Phi- 
lopœmen was ſo provoked, that he did an action 
not ſtrictly juſtifiable, but which proceeded from a 
great and undaunted ſpirit; for getting into the 
town himfelf, he, though but a private man, kept 
out both the conful of Rome and general of Achza, 


quieted the diforders in the city, and united: it once 
again to the Achæans. 


Vet afterwards when he was general bimſelf, | 
upon ſome new miſdemeanour of the Lacedæmo- 


nians, he brought back thoſe who had been ba- 


niſhed, put to death, as Polybius writes, eighty, 
according to Ariſtocrates, three hundred and fifty 
citizens, razed the walls, took away a conſiderable 
part of their territory, which he gave to the Mega - 
lopolitans, forced out of the country, and carried 
into Achæa, all who had been made free of Sparta 
by the tyrants, except three thouſand who would 
2 ſubmit to baniſhment. 'Fhoſe he ſold for flaves, 
and with the money, as if to iaſult over them, 
built a porch at Megalopolis. Laſtty, unworthily 
trampling upon the Lacedzemonians in their cala- 
mities, and even glutting his hatred with a moſt 


eruel and unjuſt action, he aboliſhed the laws of 
Luycurgus, and forced them to educate their chil- - 
dren and youth after the manner of the Achæans. 
For while they kept to the diſcipline of Lycurgus; . 


their ſpirits were haughty and invincible; , but-now - 


their calamities had given Philopœmen opportunity 
to cut the ſinews of their commonwealth. afander, 


they became humble and ſubmiſſive. Vet this laſted 


not long; for applying themſelves to the Romans, 
and getting their conſent, they ſoon threw off 


their new Achæan cuſtoms, and, as much as in ſo 


miſerable and depraved a condition they could, re- 


eſtabliſhed their old diſcipline. 


When the war betwixt Antiochus at the "ug 
mans broke out in Greece, Philopœmen was a pri- 


vate 
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vnte man. At this he ripened extremely, when he 
faw Antiochus remain idle at Chalciss where he 
pent his time in courtſhip and gallantry, and where 
he married a wife very unſuitable to his age; his 


men in the mean time being diſperſed in ſeveral 


towns without order and without commanders, and 
minding nothing but their pleaſures. Philopœmen 
uſed to ſay that he envied the Romans their victo - 
ry ; and 2 if he had had the fortune to be then 
in command, he would have ſurpriſed the enemy, 
and deſtroyed chem all in the taverns. When Ans 
tiochus was overcome, the Romans preſſed harder 
upon Greece, and ſurrounded the Achæans with 
their power I be leading men in the ſeueral ci · 
ties came over to their intereſt; and it ſeemed now 
chat heaven had decrecd that their power, already 
great, ſhould become univerſal, and that the time 
Was at hand when fortune, after all her changes and 
 revohations, ſhould at laſt: be immoveably fixed. 


Philopemen, in this conjuncture, acted like a good 


pilot in a ſtorm; ſometimes he yielded to the ne- 
ceſſity of the times, but generally he continued 
ſteady, and uſed his utmoſt endeavours: to keep all 
who were eonſiderable, whether for eloquence or 
ee, ü the defence of their common liber 
13 Didbs itil gat 0515457 DS 
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mong the Achæans, but always a favourer of the 


Romans, ſaid one day in the. ſenate that be Ra- 


mans were: nat to be diſpleaſed, or refuſed any things. 
Philopœmen heard him with filent indignation; but 
at laſt; not being able to reſtrain his paſſion a 


longer, he ſaid fo him, Aud why in ſueh hofte, uureteb. 


ed man, id bebhald an end af Greece ! Manius, the Ro- 
man conſul, after the defeat of Antiochus, moved 


the Achæans to reſtorn the baniſhed Eacedæmo- 
nians to their country ; which. motion was ſupport . 


ed by Titus. But Philopœmen oppoſed it, not for 


. renn to the men, but becauſe he was willing 
that 
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that they ſhould be beholden to him and the Ach+« 


N ans, not to hitus and the Romans; for the next 
year, when he was general himſelf, he reſtored 
| them. 80 impatient was his great ſpirit of doing 
| any thing. at. the command of others, and ſo; prone 
| was: his nature to contend with ſuperior power. 
| Being now ſeventy years of age, and the eighth 
time general, he was in hopes to paſs in quiet, not 
i only the year of his magiſtracy, but his remaining 
| life, For as diſeaſes are weaker in weaker bodies, 
. the contentious humour of the Grecians abated 
much with their power, But envious fortune threw 
him down at the cloſe of his life, like one, who 
with -matchleſs ſpeed runs over all the race, and 
{tumbles at the goal. It is reported, that being in 
company where one was praiſed for a great com- 
mander, he replied, there was no great account to be 
made of a man, who had ſuffered himſelf. to be taken alive 
by his \enemies. + A few days after, news came that 
Dinocrates a Meſſenian, a particular enemy to Phi- 
lopœmen, and for his wickedneſs and villanies ge- 
nerally hated, had induced the Meſſenians to re- 
volt from the Achæans, and was about to ſeize a 
little place called Colonis xk. Philopœmen lay then 
ſick of a fever at Argos. Upen the news, he haſted 
away, and reached Megalopolis, which was diſtant 
above four hundred furlongs, in one day. From 
thence he preſently drew out a choice body of horſe, 
conſiſting of the chief men of the city, who were 
in the vigour of their age, and who carneftly de- 
ſired to accompany him in the expedition, both 
from their affection to him and from their love of 
glory. As they marched towards Meſſene, meet- 
ing with Dinocrates about Evander' 8 hill , ey | 
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* T 3 is no fuch hs 8 as 3 There were two REN 
near Meſſene, one of which was called Colone, and the other orone, 
Plutarch probably means one of theſe. Livy: in n this ſtory calls 
bas ping Corone, | 
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charged and routed him &. But five hundred 
treſh men, who had been left for a guard to the 
country, happening to appear, the flying enemy 
rallied again about the hills. Philopemen fearing 
to be incloſed, and ſolicitous for his men, retreated 
over ground extremely diſadvantageous, bringing 
up the rear in perſon. As he often faced about, 


and ran upon the enemy, he drew them all upon 


"himſelf ; yet none of them dared to approach near 
him; they only ſhouted and wheeled about him at 
a diſtance. - Being deſirous to ſave every ſingle man, 
he left his main body ſo often, that at laſt he was 
Aeft himſelf alone amidſt a great number of ene- 


mies. Yet even then none durſt come up to him, 


but attacking him with their darts at a diſtance, 
they drove him into ſteep and ſtony places, where 


Bis horſe could hardly pats; though he ſpurred him 


continually. His age was no hindrance to him, 


for with perperual exerciſe his body was ſtill ſtrong 


and dctive. But being weakened with ſickneſs, 


and tired with his long journey, his horſe ſtumbling, 


threw him,” incumbered with his arms, and faint, 


upon à hard and rugged piece of ground. His head 


being grie vuſly bruiſed Sie the Al, he lay a whale 
est ü le, ſo chat che enemy thinking him dead, 
began to turn and ftriĩp him. But When they-faw 


him lift up His head; and open his eyes, they threw 


themſelves in crbuds upon him, . his hands 
behind bim, and carried him off, inſulting, with the 
moſt opprobrious Language and every kind of in- 
dignity, a man who had never ſo much as dreamed 
67 being: led in triumph by Dingorates, os ans 
The Meſſenians, wonderfully elated with che 


As, thronged to che eity- gates: But when they 
ſar Philopœmen in a poſture ſo unſuitable to the 


glory of his great exploits #nd victories, moſt of 


them were ſtruck with Sie and deploring the va· 
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not ſleeping, but oppreſſed with grie 
i * hen he faw the light, ang CES ſtanding by 
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mity and inconſtancy of human fortune, wept with 
compaſſion, Their tears by little and little turned to 


kind words; and they began to ſay that they ought 


to remember what he had done for them and the 
common liberty, which, by driving away Nabis, 
he had preſerved. Same few, to make their court 
to Dinocrates, were for tormenting, and putting 
him to death, as a dangerous and irreconcileable 
enemy, who, if once he got looſe, would be ſtill 
more formidable to Dinocrates who had taken him 
priſoner, and uſed him with fuch indignity. They 
put him at laſt into a dungeon under ground, which 
they called the treaſury, a place into which there 
came no air nor light * without, and which ha- 
ving no doors, was cloſed with a great ſtone, _ Ha- 


ving thrown him in there, and rolled the ſtone to 
the mouth of the dungeon, they placed a guard a- 


bout it, and left him. In the mean time Philopœ- 
men's foldiers recovering themſelyes after their 
flight, and fearing he was dead ſince be appeared 
no where, made a ſtand, calling him with loud 
cries, and reproaching one another with their un- 


worthy and ſhameful eſcape, and with betraying 


their general, who, to preſerve their lives, had loft 
his own. After a diligent ſearch and inquiry, 
chearing:at laſt, that he was taken, they ſpread the 


ners, through all the, towns of Achæa. The Achz- 


ans reſented the misfortune deeply. and decreed to 


fend and demand him, and in the mean time drew 


their army together for his reſcue, 
While thele things paſſed in Achæa, A 


: Fearing that delays would fave Philopomen, reſol- 
ved to be before hand with the Achæans; where- 


fore, as ſoon as night had diſperſed the multitude, 


he ſent in the exetutioner with poiſon, and ordered 


him not to leave him till he had taken It. Philo- 
peœmen was chen Hing down, wrapt. up in his cloak, 
and trouble. 
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him with the poiſon, he ſtruggled to fit up, and 
taking the cup, aſked the executioner if he had 
heard any thing of the horſemen, particularly 
Lycortas? The man anſwering, that moſt of them 
bad got off ſafe; he nodded, and looking cheer- 
fully upon him, I 7s well, ſaid he, that we are not 
every way unfortunate, hen, withouc ſpeaking a 
word more, he drank off the cup, and lay down 
again, His weakneſs ſtruggling but little with the 
poiſon, it diſpatched him preſently. 
he news of his death filled all Achæa with 2 
and lamentation. The youth, with ſome of the 
chief of the ſeveral cities, met at Megalopolis, with 
a reſolution to take revehge without delay.” I hey 
choſe Lycortas general *, and falling upon the 
Meſſenians, committed terrible devaſtations in their 
country, till by common conſent they yielded to 
the Achæans. Dinocrates prevented their revenge 
by killing himſelf. Thoſe who voted for the death 
of Philopœmen were put to death by the Achzans, 
and thole Who would have had him tormented v were 
ſeized by Lycortas, and reſerved” for further Pu- 
niſhment. Having burnt his body, and Put the 
aſhes into an urn, they marched homeward, not 
in a confuſed irregular manner, but with a mixture 
of triumphal and funeral powp, With crowns of 
victory on their heads, and tears in their eyes, and 
attended by their captive enemies in fetters. Pbly⸗ 
bius, the general's ſon, carried the urn, whereof 
there wes hardly any thing to be ſeen becauſe of the 
arlands and ribands with which it was covered, 
The chief of the Achzans marched near to Poly- 
bins, he Toldiers followed; their | horſes” Were 
ſplendidly adorned, and themſelves completely : arm 
ed; and, W their countenances, they appeared nei- 


» Th's was in the ſecond year of the ave hundred ard Geh 
Olympiad. Lycortas was the father of Polybius the hiſtoriar, who 
- was in the action, 1 wirkt be at that time abent twenty years of 
aye. 
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ther dejected by their loſs, nor elated by their vic- 
tory, The people from all the towns and villages 
in the way, flocked out to meet him, as if he had 
been returning from conqueſt, and ſaluting and 
touchi " the urn, joined the proceſſion and went 
on to egalopolis ; where when the old men, the 
women and children were mingled. with the reſt, 
the whole city was filled with cries and lamentations 
for the loſs of Philopœmen, which they looked up- 
on as the period of their authority and pre- emi- 
nence among the Achæans. Thus he was honour- 
ably buried according to his worth, and the pri- 
foners were ſtoned to death about the Place where 
his, monument was erected. 
_ Many ſtatues were ſet up, and many honours de- 
ee, him by the ſeveral cities; all which a certain 
Roman attempted to remove, who, after the de- 
ſtruction of Corinth proſecuted him (as if he had 
been ſtill aliye) as an enemy to the Rom ans 
When the affair was debated, Polybius anſwer ed the 
ſycophants at large; and neither Mummius nor his 
heutenants, would ſuffer the honourable monuments 
of ſo great a man to be defaced, though he had often 
crofied both Titus and: Manius. And they diſtin- 
guiſhed well, in my opinion, between intereſt and 
virtue, between that which is honourable, and that 
which is profitable; juſtly thinking that gratitude 
and reward are due to him who confers: a benefit, 
| from him who receives it, and that honour is never 
to be denied. by the good to the good. 80 much 
een ae, © 


£1.03 'Thirty-ſeven years. after his deaths that. is, os eas year of the 


one hundred and forty-cighth Olympiad, one nee rpg Feap 
op the birth of our ene * 
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41 10 Hil 
HE MER war we FO upon for a/ parallel 
ro Philopemen, * is Firus Quintius Flamb. 

nius *, Fhofe who are deſirous to be acy 
with his countenance” and figure, may fee — in 
| his brazen ſtatue; Which is erected at Rome with a 
Greek infeription upon it, overagainſt che Circus 
Maximus, near tothe great ſtatue of Apollo which 
was brought from Carthage. But as to the tem- 
per of his mind, he is faid to have been vehement 
both in his refentment and his affection, though 
not to an equal degree in both; for his reſentment 
was ſoon appeaſed; but in beftowing favours he 
was conftant and indefatigable. He treated thoſe 
10 whom he had done ſer vice, with as much civility 
and reſpect as if he had not conferred, but received 
the obligation; and paid the utmoſt attention to 
them, looking on them as his moſt valuable trea- 
ſure. As he was in the higheſt degree ambitious 
of honour. and applauſe, he was deſirous to perform 
the beſt and greateſt actions, and to have the praiſe 
of them entirely his OWN z ; he Wesen Wer more 


$229 


„His true name was Flamininis; fo he is caſt by Polybius, Livy, 
and all the other hiſtorians, The Flaminii and Flaminini were very 
different families, the former being Plebeians and the latter Patri- 
cians. | 

pleaſure 
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pleaſure in thoſe that needed his affiſtance than in 
thoſe that were capable of doing him ſervice ; look» 
ing on the former as the objects on which his virtue 
might exert itſelf, and on the later as his wn 
tors in glory. : 

Rome was then engaged in many „cannabis 
wars; and her youth betaking themſelves. early to: 
arms, learned betimes the art of commanding.. 
Flaminius was from his youth trained up to the 
profeſſion of arms, and, in the war againſt Hanni- 
bal, was tribune under Marcellus who was then 
conful. Marcellus indeed, falling into an ambuſ- 
eade, was cut off. But Titus getting the - governs 
ment of Tarentum (then retaken), and of the coun-- 
try about it, grew no leſs famous for his admini- 
ſtration of juſtice, than for his military {kill ; for 
which reaſon he was: pointed leader of thoſe two 
colonies which were 15 nt into the cities of Narnia 
and Coſſa. I his filled him with loftier thoughts, 
and! made him ſtep over thoſe. previous offices 
through which young candidates uſed to pass, of 
tribune of the people, prætor, and ædile, and aim 
immediately at the conſulſhip. Having therefore 
theſe colonies ready at his command, he preſented 
himſelf as a candidate. But the tribunes of the 
people, Fulvius and Manlius, ſtrongly. oppoſed: 

bim; alleging how indecent a thing it was, that a 
man ſo young, who had not yet been initiated in the 
firſt myſteries of government, ſhould, in contempt 
of their laws, intrude himſelf into the ſovereign- 
power. However, the ſenate remittedit to the peo- 
ent 8 . 00 who elected him conſul * (though he 
Was 


1 8 This Wii will lead us back exaly to the time of Flanſaigge's 

birth. Plutarch tells us he was named conſul with Sextus lius 
Pzius, the:ſecond, or, according to others, the third year. of the one 
hundred and forty-fifth Olympiad, in the-five hundred and rw, fifth . 
year of Rome, and that he .was. not full thirty years of age; from 
whence it follows, that he was born in the five hundred and twenty- 

Axth year 07 Rome, the firſt year of the hundred and thirty-eigh:hy- 
C 3. Olympiad : 
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was not then thirty years: of age) ER with. 
Dextus-ZElius. | The war againſt Philip and the 
Macedonians felb to Titus by lot; and this was ex- 
tremely fortunate to che Romans; for that expedi- 
tion required a general WhO could employ the me- 
thods of mildneſs and perſuaſion, rather than one 
who would endeavour to ſucceed merely by violence 
and war. It is true that the kingdom of Macedon 
furniſhed Philip with a ſufficient number of men to 
engage the Romans; but to maintain a long and 
lingering war, he was obliged to call in aid from 
Greece; Greece Was to ſupply him with money 
and proviſions, with: ſtrong holds and retreating” 
places, and, in a word, with all the materials of war. 
Unleſs therefore the Grecians could be taken off 
From ſiding wich Philip, this war with him could 
not be decided by à ſingle battle. Now Greece 
(which had mot hitherto held much — ee 
with the Romans and did but then begin to con- 
cern itſelt with tlieir affairs) would mot ſo ſoon have 
embraced ia foreign authority inſtead of the govern - 
ment it had been inured to, had not the Roman 
conſul been of a humane diſpoſition, an inſinuating 
addneſs and mild behaviour, one h preferred 
gentle to violent methods, but above, All, one who. 
ad a conſtant regard to juſtice. Huf che 
ing account of his actions will, hats Wh uftrarg h 
$0 theſe particulars: : |; | e 
Litus finding that both Supi itius l *, 
0 had been his 2 in that command, 
had not taken the field againſt. the Macedonians 
till it was late in the Near, and en too did not 
| vrnſccuse the war with vigour; Hut. waſted their 


Olympiad: 18 thin account agrees with bir Who Lay ays Achte at he 
time whea b. proclaimed liberty to Greece, during the celebration of 
the Iſthmian games, which hapf ened in the firſt year of the one hun- 
«ed and forty ſnth Olympiad, he was but thirty-three: years old. 

- * Publius Sulpitius Galba was conſul two years before; Publius 
Yillius res wa conſul the Few after hing, 3. 151 . 
F T7 7 time 
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time in ſkirmiſhing with Philip, merely. to gain 
ſome paſs or intercept.ſome proviſions, determined 
not to trifle away a year, as they did, at home, in 
oſtentãtion of their new-gotten honours, and in 

the adminiſtration of civil affairs; after which, in 

the cloſe of the year, they betook themſelves to the 

army; by which artifice they prolonged their dig- | 
nity and government to another year, acting the 
conſul in the firſt, and the general in the latter. 
Eut Titus. being extremely deſirous to employ. his 
authority in | a vigorous proſecution of the war, 
Aighted thoſe domeſtic | honours. and prerogatives. 
Requeſting therefore of the. ſenate that his brother 
Lucius might command the fleet, and taking with 
him a choice body of troops, confiſting of three 
thouſand of thoſe, who, under Scipio, had defeat-. 


ed. Aſdrubal in Spain, and Hannibal in Africa, he 


got ſafe into Epirus. There he found Publius en- 
camped with his army overagainſt Philip, who had 


long been in poſſeſſion of the paltfage over the river 
Apſus, and the ſtraits there; Publius not havin 

been able, on account of che natural ſtrength of 
the place, to effect any thing againſt him, l itus 
therefore took upon him the conduct of the army, 


and having diſmiſſed Publius, began with 1 W 


into the nature of the country. 


The country is no leſs 8 than that of 


e but falls ſhort of it in beauty, pot being 
enriched by the delightful verdure of trees, groves, 
fields, and meadows. The Apſus runs between 


great and lofry: mountains, (which, ſtanding as a 


vaſt bank on each fide the river, make a deep and 


large channel in the midſt), and both in its appear- 
ance and in the ſwiftneſs of its current very much 


reſembles the river Peneus; it covers the foot of 


the hills on each fide, ſo that there is left only a 


craggy narrow path cut out cloſe by the ſtream, not 
eaſily paſlable at any time for an army, but not at 


af when guarded by the enemy. There were ſome, 
5 cherefore, 
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therefore, who wire Titus to take a e 
through Daſſaretis, along the river Lycus, which 
was an eaſy paſſage. But he was afraid chat if he 
ſhould remove too far from the ſea, into barren. 
and almoſt uncultivated countries, and Philip ſhould, 
decline fighting, he might, through want of provi- 
fions, be conſtrained to march back again to the 
ſea - ſide without effecting any thing, as his prede- 
eeſſor had done before him. This made him re- 
folve to force his way over the mountains. But 
Philip having poſſeſſed himſelf of them with his ar- 
my, ſhowered down his darts and arrows from all 
parts upon the Romans. There were man Jharp. 
fkirmiſhes,. and man were. wounded. and: {lain on. 
_ ſides; but ſill there was no proſpect of end- 
ng the war. In the mean time ſome men, who fed 
their cattle in thoſe parts, came to Titus with a 
diſcovery, that there was a way round- about, 
which the enemy had neglected to guard, and. 
through which they undertook to conduct bis ar- 
my, and to bring them within three days at fartheſt 
to the top of the hills. Jo gain the ſurer credit 
with' him, they alleged that Charops the ſon of 
Machatas was not only privy. to their deſign, but 
would make good all they had promiſed, I his 
Charops was at that time prince of Epirus; he was 
a friend to the Romans, and gave them afiftance,. 
| ei he did it 8 for fear of Philip. Ti- 
tus, confiding in him, ſent away a captain with four 
thouſand foot and three hundred horſe : thoſe 
herdſmen were their guides, and. were- kept in. 
bonds. In the day- time they lay ſtill under the co- 
vert of the hollow and woody places, but in the 
night they marched by moon-light, for the moon 
was then at full. Titus having detached. this par- 
ty, lay till afterwards with his main body; and on- 
ly had ſome flight ſkirmiſhes with. the enemy, that 
he might keep them employed. But when the day 
arrived, on which thoſe who marched round were 
f | — 
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expected upon the top of the hill, he drew up ear - 
by all his light and heavy armed troops, and divi- 
ding them into three parts, himſelf led the van, 
marching his men along che narroweſt paſſage: by 
the fide of the river; there the Macedomans an- 
noyed him at a diſtance with their darts, and he 
engaged amidft thoſe rocks hand to hand with all 
who approached near him. In the mean time the 
other two ſquadrons, on either ſide of him, with 
prodigious alacrity and courage, clinging to the 
rocks, endeavoured to come to action. But when 
the fun was up, a thin ſmoke diſcovered itſelf ri- 
fing afar off, like miſts that uſually hang upon the 
Hills. This was unperceived by the enemy, becauſe 
it was behind them, for it came from the troops 
who Had already gained the tops of the hils; and 
the Romans were as yet in doubt and ſuſpenſe; 
however, in their toilſome and dangerous ſituation, 
they indulged a hope ſuitable to their deſires. But 
as it grew thicker and thicker, obſcuring the air, 
and mounting to a greater height, they no longer 
doubred but it was the ſignal of their companions 
whereupon they gave a loud ſhout, and climbing 
up reſolutely, they drove the enemy into the moſt 
craggy places; in the mean time thoſe behind the 
enemy echoed back their ſhouts from the top of the 
mountain. The Macedonians: immediately betook 
themſelves to flight 3 there fell not more than twWo 
thouſand of them, for the difficulties of the place 
allowed not a long and cloſe purſuit. But the Ro- 
mans pillaged their camp, ſeized upon their wealth 
and flaves, and became abſolute maſters of thoſe 
ſtraits. They then traverſed all Epirus, but with 
ſuch order and diſcipline, with ſueh temperance 
and moderation, that though they were far from 
the fea, and at a great diſtance from their veſſels, 
were ſtinted of their monthly allowance of corn, 
and wanted the opportunities of markets to furniſh 
themſelves from; yet they did not plunder the 
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country, Which had proviſions enough. of all ſorts 
in it. For Vitus receiving intelligence that Philip 
rather fled than marched. throngh I heflaly, that 
he forced the inhabitants from the towns to take 
ſhelter in the mountains, that he burnt the towns 
themſelves, that a great part of the goods, which 
for the quantity or cumberſomeneſs of them the 


people could not carry with them, was given up as 


plunder to his troops, ſo that the whole country 
was in a manner yielded up to the Roman army; 
he earneſtly entreated his ſoldiers, that they would 
Paſs through. it as their own, and as, a place put in- 
to their hands; and indeed they quickly perceived 
by the event, what benefit they derived from that 
orderly, behaviour. For they no ſooner entered 
T heſſaly, but the cities ſurrendered to them; and 
the Grecians within l hermopylæ ardently longed 
to commit themſelves. into the hands of Titus. Lhe 


Achzans, broke their league with Fhilip, and voted 


to join with the Romans againſt him. As for the 
Opuntines, though the Atolians, 'who. then acted 
with. great zeal in confederacy with the Romans, 
ſtrongly ſolicited them to put their city under their 
protection, they would A comply with their re- 


gueſt, but ſending for I Virus, e eee 


up to him, 


It 1s reported o of „ ee that when... at => Gon 


an eminence, which gave him a full proſpect, of 
the Roman army, he ſaw. them drawn up in order 
of battle, he ſaid, that he diſcerned no barbarity in the 


barbarian ranks. Thus all who ſaw T itus,. could 


not but ſpeak of him in the ſame manner at the firſt 


view. For they who had been told by the Mace- 


donians of an. invader at, the head of a barbarian 


army, carrying every where ſlavery and deſtruction, 


when inſtead of ſuch an one, they met a man in 


the flower of his age, of a mild and graceful afpe&, 


2 Grecian in his voice and language, and a lover of 
| truc *MPANUr.: were wonderfully charmed and de- 


lighted 
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lighted with him; and when they left him, they 
filled the cities where they came with an affection 


and eſteem for him; as reckoning they had now 


got a leader to liberty. And when afterwards Phi- 
lip ſeemed inclined to an accommodation, | itus 
came, and made a tender to him'of peace and 
friendſhip, upon condition that the Grecians ſhould 
be left to their own laws and liberties, and that he 


ſhould withdraw his garriſons, I his he refuſed to 


comply with. From this time it was evident to all, 
and even to the favourers and partiſans of Philip, 
that the Romans came not to fight againſt the Gre- 


cians, but to defend them againſt the Macedonians. 


All the reſt of Greece having immediately and 


voluntarily {ſubmitted to him, he marched into Boe- 


otia, though without committing the leaſt act of 
hoſtility, The nobility and chief men of Thebes 
came out of their city to meet him. I heſe The- 
bans, by the influence of Brachyllas“ and his 
faction favoured the Macedonians, but however 
complimented and paid reſpect to Titus ; for they 
were yet at amity with both parties. Fitus recel. 
ved them in the moſt obliging and courteous man- 
ner, and as he went flowly on, he aſked various 
queſtions ; and ſometimes entertained" them with 
narratives, amuſing them on purpole that ſuch of 


bis foldiers as were behind might come. up with 


him. In this manner he and the L hebans came to- 
gether into their city, not much to their ſatisfac- 
tion: they durſt not however deny him entrance, 
for a confiderable number of his men followed him. 
Titus ſtill proceeded to addreſs them, as if he had 
not had the city at his mercy, and perſuaded them 
to join with the Romans. King Attalus likewiſe 
made the ſame requeſt to the 'Thebans, But Atta- 


* This Brachyllas was one of the moſt powerful men in Bœotia 
and a great advocate for Philip. He was declared general of the Beœ - 
otians, but Was at laſt ee by fix men, Xeuxippus * at me 
head of N a3 ; 
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las: being anibitious to give Titus a ſpecimen: of hi 
eloquence; beyond what it ſeeras his age could bear, 
a dizzineſs or flux of rheum ſurpriſing him in the 
midſt of his ſpeech, he ſwooned away, and being 
not long after conveyed by ſea into Aſia, died 
chere. As for the Beeotians, hey, ſided with the 
Romans. 

When Philip ſent an embaſſy to Rome, Tims dif. 


patched away agents on his part too, to ſolicit the 


ſenate to decree him a continuance in his command, 
if the war were to be continued; / or if they deter- 
mined to put an end to that, to let him have the 
honour of concluding the peace. For having a 
ſtrong deſire of glory, his fear was, that if another 
general were commiſſioned to carry on the war, the 
Honour even of what was paſt would be loſt to him. 
But his friends tranſacted matters fo well on his be- 
Half, that Philip could obtain none of his demands, 
and the management of the war was continued in 


Flaminius's hands. As ſoon as he received. the ſe- 


nate's determination, he with great ardour and 
confidence of ſucceſs marched directly into Theſſa 
. to engage Philip. His army confiſted of twen- 
xy-fix- thoutand: men: whereof the Ætolians fur- 
hed: lx thouſand foot, and four hundred horſe. 
The forces of Philip were much about the ſame 
number. /T'hey advanced each againſt the other, 
till both drew: near Scotuſa, where they reſolved to 
hazard a battle. I he vicinity of two ſuch armies 
had not the effect that might have been eaſily ſup- 
poſed, to ſtrike into the generals a mutual terror of 
zeach other, but rather anfpired them with ardour 
and courage; the Romans being-ambitious to con- 
quer the Macedonians, whoſe ſtrength and valour 
Al xander had rendered fo famous; whilit the Ma- 
ce lonians on the other hand, eſteeming the Ro- 
mins a more formidable enemy than the Perſians, 
hoped, if victory ſtood on their ſide, to make 
"We name of Philip more glorious than that of A- 


44 | lexander. 
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jexander. Titus therefore entreated his ſoldiers to 
exert their utmoſt reſolution, ſince they were now 
to contend in the midſt of Greece (the moſt glo- 


rious theatre in the world) with adverſaries renown- 
ed for ſtrength and valour. Philip, on the other 


X fide, began an harangue to his men, as is ufual to 


do juſt before an engagement, to rouſe their cou- 
rage: and in order to his being the better heard, 


he mounted upon an eminence without their camp, 


which was a burying- place; either being ignorant 


of this circumſtance, or through too much haſte 


not attending to it. He was ſo concerned for the 
ſtrange deſpondency that ſeized his army at the un- 
Juckinefs of this omen, that he remained in his 


camp all that day, and declined fighting. But on 


the morrow at day- break, after a wet night, the 
clouds changing into a miſt, darkened all the plain; 
and as the day came on, a foggy thick air deſcend- 
ing from the adjacent mountains betwixt the two 
camps, covered their ſtations from each other's 

view: whereupon the parties which were ſent out 
On either fide; ſome to form an ambuſcade, ſome to 
make diſcoveries, falling in upon one another, 
quiekly' after they were thus detached from their 
main bodies, began the fight at the narrow paſſage 


called Ouucep halæ [i. e. Dog's heads, | which-are ſharp 


tops of hills chat ſtand thick and cloſe to one an- 
other, and have gained the name from the likeneſs 
of their thape to a dog's head. Theſe ſkxirmiſfies 
being attended with various ſucceſs, as might well 
be expected in ſuch uneven places, the ſame party 
being ſometimes hot in the purſuit, and ſometimes 
flying as faſt; each general commanded out ſuc- 
cours from his camp, as he ſaw his on men preſſ- 
ed and giving ground; till at length the fley clear- 
_ up, ey diſcovered all that paſſed; upon which 


* P, — * — W of mis particular; and Livg * tel's 


us, * that hilip tounted | on an eminence, does not 2 2 tha ide 
ſtitfons f. ection! roig CIO 45 $4133 r | 
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the hole armies became engaged. Philip, who was 
in the right wing, from the riſing ground advanced 
with his whole phalanx againſt the Romans, the 
braveſt of whom could not withſtand the force of 
their united ſhields and their projected ſpears. But 
the left wing being, by reaſon of the unevenneſs of 
the ground, ſeparated and broken, Titus obſerving 
it, and having little or no hopes on that fide where 
his army gave ground, made haſte zo the other, 


and there charged the Macedonians, who, on ac- 


count of the inequality and roughneſs of the coun- 
try, could not keep their body entire, nor line their 


ranks to any great depth, (in which their principal 


ſtrength conſiſted), but were forced to fight man to 
man, under heavy and unwieldy armour. For the 
Macedonian phalanx is like an animal of enormous 
ſtrength, While it is united in one body, and lock- 
ed cloſe together ſhield to ſhield; but, if once 
broken; every fingle ſoidier that compoſed; it, loſes 
of his 6wn” private ſtrength, from the nature of 
their armour; and beſides, each of them is ſtrong, 
rather as among the reſt he makes à part of the 
whole, than in his ſingle perſon . When theſe 
were routed, ſome. gave chace to. the fugitives, 
others charged. thoſe. Macedonians in flank who 
were ſtill fighting; ſo that the victorious wing was 
quickly broken - and put to flight, and the men 
threw down their arms. There were then ſlain no 


leſs than eight thouſand, and about five thoufand 


were taken priſoners. It was chieffy owing to the 
Etolians that Philip himſelf eſcaped: for whilft 
the Romans were yet in purſuit, they fell ts rava- 
ging and plundering the camp, ſo that when the 
others returned they found no booty remainin 

This from the firſt occafioned quarrels and 18 
proxehes betwixt them, But afterwards they galled 


* Plutarch takes no notice of 5 elephants which 1 . 


4 uſe of with good ſucceſs in this e They are mentioned both 
by Polybius aa . 
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Titus ſill more, in aſcribing the victory to  them- 
ſclves, and prepoſſeſſing the ( recians with reports on 
chei own behalf; inſomuch that their poets, and 
the common people! in the ſongs that were ſung or 
written concerning this action, {till ranked the Æto- 
lians foremoſt: but the verſes that were moſt in 
every body's mouth were thele: _ 


See thrice ten thouſand brave Theſſalians un, 
Unwept, unburied, on this fatal plain. 

De fferce Atolians, and the Latian hoſt, 
By Titus led, this bloody conqueſt boaſt. 
E. mathia's ſecurge before whoſe hoſtile might 
More ſtuift than hinds bold Philip urg'd his flight. 


This was compoſed by Alczus to inſult Philip, 
though indeed he belied him in it as to the number 
of the ſlain, However deg frequently repeated, 
and by almoſt every body, ( ĩtus was more mortiſi · 
cd at it than Philip; for the latter in fein uz 
led. Alcæus in theſe verſtess ; I, 


* 
Ol 12 


* 


On yon high mountain, ftranger, aft i RY | 

Dat tree fo Lo ty, "without leaves or bark' WU 210097 
That tree a gt bet for Alcaus ſtands; "Tg de FED LPN 
a fach reward Alcæus verſe demand. 


PEE theſe, things. gave great uneaſineſs to Titus, 
who was, very ambitious of acquiring a reputation 
among the Grecians; he therefore managed every 
thing afterwards by himfelf, and paid very little rg- 
garqd to the Ætolians. This highly offended them; 
and when I itus liſtened to terms o accommodation, 
and had admitted of an embaſſy from the Macedo- 
nian king, the Ætolians exclaimed in all the cities 
os Greece, that he ſold chis peace to Philip, and 
that at a time when it was in his power to have put 
a final period to the war, and to have laid waſte 
that empire which firſt put the yoke of ſervitude 
upon Greece. But whilft, with theſe and the like 
Tumours, the Atolians laboured to ſhake the Ro- 
LES man 


| lay Nel on that conjuncture te continue the War. 


„ us HIF Eon, 


man confederates, Philip ſuing for ACE, nd ſuby 
mitting himſelf and kingdom to the diſcretion of 
Titus and the Romans, removed hoſe jealoufies. 
Thus Titus put an end to the war. He reinſtate 
Philip in his kingdom. of Macedon, but injoined 
bim at the ſame. time to quit Greece, and fined, 
kim a thouſand talents ; he alſo took from him all 
his ſhipping, except ten veſſels, and ſent away De- 
metrius, one of his ſons, hoſtage to Rome. By 
this prudent conduct he made the beſt advantage of 


the preſent, ſtate of affairs, and likewiſe provided 


for futurity. For Hannibal the African, a profeſſed 
enemy to the Romans, and an exile fram his own 
country, having not long ſince arrived at King An- 
tiochus's court, exhorted that prince to improve the 
fortune, that had been hitherto, ſo propitious to. 
"or bis arms as yet had never failed of 
oeceß, and. the grandeur of his actions had pro- 
cured. him the ſurname 0 Great ; infomuch that 


he began to aim at univerfal "monarchy, but above 


os was deſirous to make ſome attempt upon the 
Romans. Had not therefore Titus upon a princi- 
ple le of prudence and foreſight lent, an car to peace t, 
d Antiochus found the Romans, engaged with 
Philip in Greece, and had theſe two princes, who 


Werk the greateſt and moſt powerful of that age, 


confederated. for their common intereſt againſt the 
Roman fate, Rome might once more, have been 
expoſed to the ſame hazard, and reduced to the 


* Plutarch mutt be miſtaken here, for Hannibal was not at that 
time in the court of Amiochus. The peace was made with Philip. 
and the liberty of Greece proclaimed by the voice of, a, herald in the 

iſthmian games, in the firſt year of the 146th Olymp! ad, during the : 


4 confulſhip of Lucius Furius Purpureo and Marcus Claudius Marcellus; 


and it was not till the year following, under the conſulate of Cats 
and Valerius Flaccus, that Hannibal came to the court of Antiochus. 

+ Polybius tells us, Flamininus was induced to. conclude a Peace. 
with Philip upon the advice he had received, that Antiochus was 
marching out of Syria at the head of a powerful. army, and that he 


was advancing towards Europe, And he was 5 * Phibp, might 


T Frier 


ſame extremities as ſhe had been by Hannibal. But 
now Titus opportunely interpoſing this peace be- 
tween the wars, and removing thereby the preſent 
danger, before that which was but in expectation 
appeared, at once diſappointed Antiochus of his 
firſt hopes, and Philip of his laſt refuge. In the 
mean time the ten commi ſſioners delegated to Iitus 
from the. ſenate, adviſed him to reſtore the reſt of 
Greece to liberty, but to keep garriſons in Corinth, 
Chalcis, and Demetrias, as a ſecurity againſt An- 
tiochus. But the /Etolians;. always noted for ca- 
lumny, took from thence an occaſion to raife com- 
motions. in the cities, calling upon Titus to. knock 
off the ſhackles of Greece; (for ſo Philip uſed to 
term the aforeſaid three cities). I hey aſked the 
Grecians, M betber it were not matter much canſolu- 
tion to. them, that, though their chains weighed heavier, 
yet they.were now neater and better poliſped than former- 
J heißer Titus were not defervedly admired 2 them 
as. their. bene factor, who had unjhackled the feet of Greece, - 
and tied her up by the neck ? Titus vexed Herear, - 
made it his requeſt to the council, and at laſt pre- 
vailed in it, that the garriſons in theſe cities ſhould : 
be removed, that ſo the Grecians might be indebt- 
ed to him, not for a partial but entire favour, Juſt 
at, chis time the Iſthmian games, were celebrated, 
and multitudes fat crouded in the theatre to fee the 
exerciſes; for Greece, who at laſt found reſpite - 
from War, and was in full poſſeſſion of 5 peace, and 
entertained. farther; hopes of regaining her liberty - 
too, ſeemed to keep holyday for it. M hile theſe | 
| un Were celebrating, filence Was commanded by 7 
ound. of trumpet; and the erier, ſtepping forth 
amidſt the ſpectators, made. proclamation, That the 
Roman ſenate, and Titus Quintius the proconſular gene- 
ral, having vangquiſbed King Philip and the Macedoni- 
ans, reftored the Corinthians, Locrians, Phocians, Eu- 
beans, Acbæans, Phthiotæ, Magneſians, Iheſſalians, 
and Perrebians, to their liberty; took off all impoſitions + 
1 D. x 3 5 Upon - 
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upon them, and withivew -thet garriſons. At firſt, 
many heard not at all, and others not diſtinctly what 
was {aid ; but there was a ſtrange murmur and com- 
motion in the theatre, ſome wondering, fome aſking, 
ſome calling out to the crier to repeat it again. 
When therefore fileric® was again commanded, the 
.crier raiſing his voice, his ſpeech more eaftly reach- 
ed the cars of the whole aſſembly. Ihe ſhout, 
which they gave in that ecſtaſy of joy, was ſo in- 


credibly great that it was heard as far as the ſea. 


The people all roſe up, there was no further regard 
paid to the diverſions they came for, but all eagerly 
embraced. one another, and faluted Fitus as the ſa- 
viour and defender of Greece. The hyperbolieal ac- 
counts that have often been given of the ſtrength 
there is in voices, and of the wonderful effects of it, 
were verified upon this: occaſion; for the crows 
that were then accidentally flying over the ſtage, 
fell down dead upon the ſhout. The breaking the 
air muſt needs be the cauſe of this; for the voices 
being numerous, and the acclamation violent, the 
parts of the air were feparated from each other, 
and a void ſpace was left which could give no ſup- 
; port to the birds; unleſs we ſhould:rather imagine 
theſe: crows to fall and die, ſhot With the noiſe as 
with a dart. Perhaps too there might be a circular 
agitation of the air, juſt as a whirIpookis' produced 
in the ſea by the violence of a ſtorm : 
Ass for Titus, (che ſports being now quite at an 
end), he was ſo beſet! om every fide, and by ſuch 
multitudes, that had he not, obſerving the throng 
and concourſe of the people, timely withdrawn, he 
would ſcarce, it is thought, have ever got clear of 
them. But when they had tired theniſelves with 
acclamations all about his pavilion, and night was 
vo come, whatever friends or fellow-eitizens they 


2 Tow, - they kiſſed and embraced them, and then re- 


tired to ſpend the evening in keaſting and mirth. 
T7 = wh no doubt, redoubling their 3 joy, they began 


10 
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to recollect and talk of the ſtate of Greece, ſaying, 
That though ſhe had been engaged in ſo many wars in de- 
fence of her liberty, yet it was never more pleaſant or ſe- 
cure than now when it was obtained by the arms of others 5. 
that ſhe now enjoyed,” even without bloodſhed and mourn- 
ing, that prize which-1is of all others the moſt glorious 
and beſt worth contending for: that courage and-wiſdom, 
were indeed rare among ft men; but that of ail good things 
juſtice was the moſt rare. For theugh fuch men as Age- 
falaus, Lyſander, Nicias, and Alciliades, new: how i 
act the general's part, how to manage a war, and how: 
to bring aff their men victorious by land and ſea; yet they 


knew not how to employ their ſucceſs to generous and noble 
Nele Hor excepting the battles of Marathon, Salamin, 


atze, and Thermopyle, and Cimon's exploits at Eu- 
rymedon, and on the coafts of Cyprus,” Greece fought all. 


her other battles againſt and to enflave herſelf; ſhe erected 


all her trophies ta her own ſhame and miſery, and uns 
brought io ruin and deſelation by the willany and ambition 
of her rulers. But à foreign nation, which could at beft 
be ſuppoſed to retain only a faint remembrance of its an- 
cient deſcent from us *, a nation from which Grrece could 
not expect any friendly thoughts and deſigns, nor any ex- 
preſſion of kindneſi even in worde, has retrieved Greece 
from her pere preſſures, and deepeſt extremities, has 
reſcued her out f the hands of e ee and re- 
in ated her in her former liberties. 
Thus they employed their tongues and 3 
whilſt Titus's actions made good what had been 
proclaimed: for he immediately diſpatched away 
Lentulus to Aſia, to ſet the Bargylians free; and 
Titillius + to Ihrace, to ſee the garriſons of Phi- 


p removed out of the towns and iflands there. 


Publius Villius ſet fail in order to treat with Antio- 
bas about the freedom of the Grecians under him. 


3 N to | Dionyſ us. of Haliearnaflus, Rs: was peopled at 
firſt chiefly from thoſe Grecian colonies which had fettled in Italy be- 
fore the time of Romulus, : 


. Livy * * call kim Lucius Stertinius, i 
Titus 


— 
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Titus himſelf paſted on to Chalcis, and Alling thence 
to Magnefia, he expelled the garriſons there, and 
ſurrendered the government into the people's hands. 
At Argos he was choſen judge or moderator of the 
Nemean games; and executed his office to the en- 
tire ſatisfaction of all preſent. There he made a 
ſecond publication by the crier of liberty to the 
Grecians: and ſtill through all the cities as he paſſ- 
ed, he preſſed upon them conformity to their laws, 
a. conſtant practice of juſtice, and unity and friend- 
ſhip with each other. The ſeditious among them 
he died. the baniſhed he brought home; and in 
ſhort, his conqueſt over the Maceddiiads” gave 
him not a more ſenſible pleaſure, than his ſucceſs 
in reconciling Greeks with Greeks; ſo that their 
liberty ſeemed now the leaſt part of the e he 
conferred upon them 
It is ſaid, that When Lycurgus tha oratar had re- 
ſcued Xenocrates the philoſopher from the collec- - 
tors who, were hurrying him away to priſon for the 
Metzcia, (taxes which were paid by ſtrangers re- 
ſiding at Athens), and proſecuted them at law for 
the affront offered to the philoſopher, he afterwards. . 
meeting the children of Lycurgus, ſaid, Children, I 
have made à noble return to your father for the ſervice he 
did me; for all men. praiſe him upon my account. But 
the returns which attended Titus and the Romans 
for their beneficence to the Greeks, terminated not 
in empty praiſes only; for their empire by theſe 
means was greatly enlarged, and they deſervedly - 
gained the eſteem. and confidence of all. nations, 
many of whom not only admitted the governors ſet 
over them by Rome, but even ſent and entreated to 
be: under the Roman government. Neither was 
this. done only by commonwealths and cities; but 
kings oppreſſed by kings caſt themſelves into their 
protection. So that in a very ſhort time (though. 
perhaps not without a divine interpoſition) the whole 
world became ſubject to them. Titus. alfo valued 
Is | | himſelf 
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himſelf moſt of all upon the liberty he reſtored to 

Greece; for having dedicated ſome ſilver tar ets. | 

together with his own ſhield, at ane, he! been 
upon them the following verſes : 45 


Ye kings who joy the courſer's ſpeed ta —_ 1. 
Ye Spartan twins of Tyndarus and Faure, | 
To you Flaminitu of AHneas line 9000 

Prefants air liberty, à gift divine. 

ben Greece defpair'd in ſlav'ry's galling yoke, 

A Roman hand th opprobrious bondage broke. 


He offered alſo to. Apallo. a, golden crown, with this, 
inſcription on it: 


Bright God of toy Manke, ni 575 hief who had 
Aneas pr to martial deeds, 

+ Grves' for 3 l ambroſial and diuine 
This ee, which. HE of radiant gold uuns. 
Fare ſbooting God'! diſtingiuſb Titus name Wa 15 
With all ile glmy that his virtues claim. 3 


"The. ſame. thing has twice pb to the FITC 
85 in the city of Corinth: for Titus: then, and. 
ero again in our days, both at Corinth, and both 
at the celebration of the Iſthmian games, gave li- 
berty to the Grecians, and the right of governing 
themſelves by their, own, laws, Ihe former (as. 
hath been ſaid) proclaimed it by the crier ; but Ne- 
10 did 1 it in the public aſſembly, from the tribunal, 
in an oration. he there made to the people... But 
this happened long after, I itus after this commen-. 
ced a glorious and juſt war againſt Nabis, that moſt. 

profligate and cruel tyrant of the Lacedzmonians z 
but herein at laſt he diſappointed, the expectations 
of the Grecians, For when he had an opportuni- 
ty of taking him, he would not make uſe of it, but 
concluded a peace with him, leaving Sparta ſtill 
miſerably enſlaved. Whether he feared, that if the 
war ſhould be e Rome would ſcnd a new - 
general, N 
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general who might rob Rim of the glory of- it * 
ar whether he envied the reputation of Pha 
men, a man who had ſignalized himſelf among the 
Grecians upon all other occaſions, but in that war 
eſpecially had gwen wonderful proofs both of his 
courage and his prudence;. one whom the Grecians 
celebrated in their theatres, and honoured equally 
with Titus: for he ſcorned that an Arcadian, who 
had commanded only in a few combats upon the 
-confines of his.own country, ſhould be looked-on by 
them with as much admiration as the Raman con- 
ful, who fought on the behalf of all Greece. Li- 
tus, however, ſaid in his excuſe, that he put an end 
to the war only then, when he foreſaw that the ty- 
rant's. deſtruction muſt have been attended with the 
ruin of the other Spartans. 


The Achzans indeed decreed: many honours. to 


Titus, but none ſeemed equal to the greatneſs of 
his ſervices, unleſs it were one prefent, which plea- 
ſed him beyond all the reſt. it was this: The. Ro- 


mans, who in the war witli Hannibal Had the miſ- 


fortune to be taken captives, were ſold as flaves, 
and diſperſed in various places; twelve hundred of 
them Were at that time in Greece. I hat turn of 
their fortune always rendered them objects of com- 
paſſion, but more particularly then, as well it might,. 
when ſome mer their ſons, fome their brothers 
« fone their acquaintance, who were freemen 2 
conquerors, while they W were ſlaves and 


* Livy gives this reaſon, but at the ſame time mentions others that 


are more for the honours of Flamininus. Winter was coming on, and - 


Sparta was to be beſieged, which might hold out a confiderable time; 
the enemy's country could ſupply him with nothing, for. all bad Leen 
laid waſte; fo that provifions were to be ſent for a great way off, and 
it would be very difficult to. get convoys. Beſides, Vilkus, who was 


juſt returned from the court of Antiochus, brought advice, that che ; 


peace with that 0 was not to be depended upon, for that he was 
already entered Europe with a fleet, and land- army more numerous 


than before. If therefore a rupture ſhould happen whilſt the Romans 
were employed in the ſiege of Sparta, what: forces had they to oppoſe 
reel an N "oh 


: | captives... 
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-captives. Titus, though deeply concerned for them, 
5 yet took none of them from their maſters by con- 
75 ſtraint. But the Achæans redeeming them at five 
mine each, brought them all together into one 
pPlwK⸗ace, and made a preſent of them to him, as he 
was juſt going on ſhipboard; ſo that he now ſailed 
away with the higheſt ſatisfaction; his generous ac- 
tions having procured him as generous returns, 
worthy of ſo brave a man, and ſuch a lover of his 
country. This ſeemed the moſt dannen part of 
all his ſucceeding triumph ; for theſe redeemed 
1 Romans, as it is the cuſtom, of flaves upon their 
14 manumiſſion to fhave their heads, and wear a pe- 
"3 Cculiar kind of caps, followed in that habit Iitus's 
3 triumphal chariot. But to add to the ſplendour of 
this ſhow, there were the Grecian helmets, the 
Macedonian targets and ſpears, and the reſt of the 
ſpoils borne along in pomp before him, befide vaſt 
1 5 of money; for, as Itanus relates it, there 
were carried in his triumph three thouſand ſeven 
hundred thirteen pounds weight of unwrought 
gold, forty- three thouſand two hundred and ſeven- 
ty of filver, fourteen thouſand five hundred and 
fourteen pieces of coined gold called philipics; be- 

Aide which Philip owed a thouſand talents ; though 
the Romans were afterwards prevailed upon, chief- 

Iy by the mediation of Titus, to remit this debt, 

withal declaring Philip their ally and confederate, 
and ſending him home his ſon who had been deli- 

vered to them as an hoſtage. „ 
After this, Antiochus made an expedition into 
Greece with a numerous fleet, and a powerful ar- 
Toy, ſoliciting the cities there to ſedition and rebel- 
lion. In this he was aſſiſted by the Ætolians, who 

had long borne an enmity to the Romans, and now 

ſuggeſted as a cauſe and pretext for the war, that 
he came to bring the Grecians liberty; whereas they 
never leſs wanted it, for they were free before; 
but, for want of a more ſpecious pretence, they in- 
| ſt ructed 


ee 
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Arufted him to colour his enterpriſe with this ſplen- 


did name. The Romans, fearing the revolt of the 
Grecians and the power of Antiochus, ſent the 
conſul Manius Atilus to take the charge of the 
War, And appointed Titus * his lieutenant out of 
"Fegard to the Grecians. At his firſt arrival he con- 
"firmed the fidelity of ſuch of them as were friends 
to the Romans; and the defection of ſuch as began 
to waver was prevented by the good -will they bore 
Him, as a difeaſe is checked in its infancy by timely 
remedies, Some few there were whom the Eto- 
"Hans had beforehand ſo wholly tainted and per- 
verted, that all his endeavours were ineffectual with 
them; yet theſe, howſoeyer angry and exaſperated 
he was againſt them before, he faved and protected, 
When the engagement was over. For Antiochus, 


* 


receiving a defeat at Thermopylæ, not only fled the 


field, but hoiſted fail inftantly for Aſia. Upon 


this Manius the conſul laid fiege himſelf to ſome 
bk the Ztohans; others he abandoned to King 
Philip. "Thus the Dolopians and Magneſtans on 
one hand, and the Athamanians and Aperantians 
on the other, were haraſſed by the Macedonians, 
"whilſt Manius laid waſte Heraclea, and befieged 
Naupactus, then in the hands of the Ztolians. But 
Titus being touched with 'compaſſion for Greece, 
came from Peloponnefus to the conful At firſt he 
Feproached him for ſuffering Philip to reap the 
whole profit of the war, though he himſelf had 
gained the victory, and for ſpending his time in the 
1 85 of a ſingle town, merely to gratify his anger, 
wWhilſt the Macedonians over-ran ſeveral: nations 
_ and Kingdoms. Titus happened to ſtand then in 
view of the beſieged ; they no Tooner faw him, but 
they called to him from their wall, and ftretching 
Forth their hands, implored his fayour. © He made 
them no reply, but turning about with tears in his 


es, 


- 
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eyes, he went away. However, ſome.time after he 
_ diſcourſed on the ſubject ſo eſſectually with Manius, 
that he calmed his paſſion, and prevailed with him 
to grant a truce to the Ætolians, and to give them 
time to ſend deputies to Rome to petition the ſenate 
for favourable terms. But the hardeſt taſk, and 
that which put I itus to the greateſt digiculty, Was 
to intercede with Manius for the Chalcidians, who 
bad incenſed him by a marriage, Which Antiochus 
had ſolemniſed in their city even after the war was 
begun; a match every way unſuitable as well as un- 
ſeaſonable, for he was far advanced in years, and 
the bride very young. Sbe was the daughter of 
Cleoptolemus, and a perſon of incomparable beau- 
ty. On this occaſion the Chalcidians both embra- 
ced the king's intereſt with zeal and alacrity, and 
yielded him their city for his retreat during the war. 
Antiochus therefore after his defeat fled to Chalcis; 
and taking his bride, his money, and his friends 
with him, ſailed from thence to Aſia. And now, 

Manius's indignation carrying him in all haſte a- 
gainſt the Chalcidians, Titus followed him, enden. 
vouring to appeaſe his reſentment; and at length 
by force of entreaties to him, and by a ſedulous 
application to others of the greateſt quality and in- 
tereſt in Rome, be ſucceeded. 

I be Chaleidians thus deriving their ſafety Hons 
Titus, dedicated to him all the beſt and moſt mag- 
nificent of their public ſtructures ; and. theſe in- 


ſcriptions may be ſeen upon them to this day. The 


people dedicate this gymnaſium to Titus and to Hercules: 
and again, The people conſecrate. the ploce called Del- 
phinium, 10 Titus and to Apollo. And what is yet 
more, even to our time, there is a prieſt of Titus 
formally elected and declared; and when they ſa» 
crifice to him, after the libations are over, they ſing 
a hymn. to. his honour, the greateſt part of which 
for the length of it we omit, but ſhall tranſcribe the 
concluſion of it, wich is this; 
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him ſuitable to his merits; but that which rendered 
theſe honours truly valuable, was the ſincere affec- 
tion of the people who beſtowed them, Which he 
bad gained by his moderation and equicy.\ For if 
he were ever at variance with any one the ae- 
cohnt of buſineſs, or through — and am- 
bition, (as once with Philopœmen, and another 
time with Diophanes, general of the Achæans), his 
reſentment went not far, nor did it ever break out 
into acts; but wheniitt had vented itſelf in a free- 
dom of diſcourſe which is uſual in public debates, 
there was an end of it. No one ever found him 
revenge ful and implacable, though he often ſhowed 
-himfelf haſty aud ꝓaſſionate; but otherwiſe he was 
a moſt agreeable companion, and inc his converfa- 
tion a great deal of wit and pleaſantry was joined 
with gobd denſe. For inſtance, deſigning once to 
divert the Achæans from their purpoſe of conquer- 
ing che illand or Zacynthus, It will, ſaid he, be. as 
dangerous for the Achæans tu put thuir head out of. Pelo- 
Ponneſus as it in for an tortoiſe da truſt his out of his I 
Mell. When he and Philip: firſt met to treat of a ö 
peace, the latter complaining that Titus came with-a 
numerous train, but himſelf came alone Tes, replied 
Titus, you have made yourſelf alone, by killing all your 
ben ends and relations. At another time, Dinocrates 1 
the Meſſenian, having drank: to exceſs at a feaſt in 1 
Rome, danced there in a woman's habit, and the next 3 
day applied to I ĩtus for affiſtance in his deſign to 
ger Meſſene out of the Achæans hands. 1 deal fays 
"iy confider Hit; but — that you who ane forms 
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ing deſigns of ſuch moment, can ft mg and dance at a feaft. 
When the ambaſſadors of Antiochus were recount- 
ing to the Achæans the number of their maſter's. 

: forces, and mentioning all the different names by 
L which they were diſtinguiſhed, I ſupped once, ſays 
I Titus, with a friend, and could not but chide him for 
the number of aijhes he had prepared; and withal I ad- 

mired whence he had ſa rradily furniſbed himſelf with 

that variety; my friend anſwered, All tbis is nothing 

but port, only the ſauce and cookery has made 1t: look like 

di fer ent forts of fond. In the fame manner, O Habæ- 

ans, I ſay to you, be not aſtoniſbed atithe power: of An- 
tiochus, when you hear of pi temen, halberdiers, and cui 

en for they are all but Syrians differently armed. 

After theſe exploits in Greece, and the conclu- 
Gon! of the war with Antiochus, I itus was created 
cenſor. This is an office of the higheſt dignity, 
and in a manner the chief preferment in the com- 
monwoealth. Ihe ſon of Marcellus who had been 
ö Bve times conful, was his collaague. I hey expel 
led four of the ſenators, but they: were not men of 
conſiderable note. ] hey admitted all that offered 
themfelves to the right of Roman citizens; provided 
their parents were free perſons. But this was more 

by conſtraint than their own: choice; for FLerentius 
Culeo, then tribune of the people, out of oppoſi- 
tion to the nobility, perſnaded che ꝓopulace to or- 

der it to be done. Ihe two moſt eminent and 
7 powerful men in the city at this time were Scipio 
A Africanus and Marcus Cato, who: were at variance 
I with each other: the former I itus made preſident 
j of the ſenate, as a man who ſurpaſſed all Others in 
dignity and virtue; but he became an enemy to Ca- 
to upon the following unhappy occaſion, Titus 
bad a brother; Lucius FElaminius, whoſe diſpoſi - 
tion was im all reſpects unlike his, and who was ex- 
tremely diſſolute and licentious in his ꝓleaſures, and 
paid no regard to decency. There was a youth 
whom he: loved for a vitious purpoſe, and carried 
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| with him every where, even when he was com- 
mander of an army or governor of a province. One 
day as they were een, at table, the boy fondly 
faid to Lucius; 7 lobe yon, Sir, fo dearly, that, pre- 
ferring pour ſari faction before my own,' I haue forborn 
Heeing tbe gladiators, though: have never ſeen-a man kill. 
ed in my lia. Lucius delighted with what the boy 
faid, replied, Let not that trouble thee, for i thou haſt 
mind to fee a. man filled, I will quickly ſatisfy thy long- 
ing; and immediately ordered a condemned man ta 
be fetched out of the priſon, and the executioner 
to be ſent for, whom he commanded to firike off 
the malefactor's head in the midſt of their jollity, 
; before they roſe from table. Valerius Antias va- 
1 ries the ſtory a little, and tells us, that Lucius did 
1 not this to gratify a boy, but a miſtreſs. But Livy, 
- I out of the oration of Cato, relates it, that a Gaul, 
who had been a deſerter, coming with his wife and 
eee toi the door, Lucius took him into the 
| banqueting- room, and killed him with his own 
=: 41% $998 gratity: his paramonr!: Cato, it is proba- 
ble, night fay this to aggravate the crime he food 
| charged with: but that the ſlain was no ſuch fugi; 
if tive, but a prifoner, and one condemned to die, is 
0qaaſſerted by many writers, and particularly by Cicero 
in his treatiſe of old age, where he brings in Cato 
| himſelf giving that account of the matter. Upon 
1 this account, Cato, ho in his cenſorſhip was ſo- 
1 licitous:to remove all ſcandalous: perſons from the 
| ſenate, expelled: Lucius, though he had been con- 
I! ful.. His brother looked upon this as a proceeding 
| | that reflected diſhonour upon himſelf. Hereupon 
1 both of them came out, and appealed to the peo- 
[| ple in a ſubmiſſive manner, with tears in their eyes, 
: requ-ſting chat Cato might only ſhow the reaſon of 
his fiuing uch a ſtain upon ſo honourable a family. 
Ihe citizens thought it a juſt requeſt; and Cato 
without any heſitation came out, and: ſtanding: up 
with 5466: APY Wal I. 8 he 
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knew the ſtory of the feaſt. Titus anſwering in 


the negative, Cato gave him an account of it, and 
bid Lucius declare upon oath whether it was true 
or not. Lucius made no reply; whereupon the 
people determined the difgrace to be juſt, and ho- 
nourably attended Cato home from the tribunal. 
But Titus fo deeply reſented his brother's diſgrace, 
that he joined with thoſe who had long been ene- 
mies to Cato: and winning over à major part of 
the ſenate to him, he revoked and annulled all the 
contracts, leaſes, and bargains, made formerly by 
Cato, relating to the public revenues, and ſtirred 
many and violent proſecutions againſt him. But 
I will not determine whether he acted wiſely and 
well in preſerving an inveterate hatred againft a 
lawfub magiſtrate, and a good citizen, for the ſake 
of à man who was indeed related to him, but un- 
worthy to be ſo, and who had ſuffered no more 
than he deſerved. But notwichſtanding all this, 
when afterwards a ſhow was lexhibited to the people 
in the theatre, and the ſenators were ſitting as uſual . 
in the — ſeats according to their rank, Lucius 
was ſeen below in a mean diſhonourable place. This 
made an impreſſion upon the people who could 
not endure the ſight, but continually called to him 
to go higher, till he was got among thoſe of N 
lar dignity, who received him into their ſeat. 
The natural ambition of Vitus Was generally — 
Plauded, whilſt the wars we have given a relation 
of afforded proper occation to exerciſe it; for even 
after the expiration of his confulſhip he accepted of 
4 military tribuneſhip, though nobody” preſſed it 
upon him. But When he was out of all employ in 
the government, and far advanced in years, he was 
highly cenfured for retaining ſtill his violent (thirſt. 
for fame, and indulging ta youthful heat and impe- 
tuoſity 1 ny that inactive ſeaſon of life. T's ſome - 
fach; tranſport, it is thought, his behaviour to Han- 
1 was owiug, which loſt him the love and eſteem 
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of many. For Hannibal having fled his country] 


firſt took ſanctuary with Antiochus; but he having 
been glad to — a peace after the battle in Phry⸗ 
gia, Hannibal was obliged to ſhift for himſelf by a 
ſecond flight, and after wandering through many 
countries, fixed at og; in Bithynia at the court 
of Pruſias. All the R ns knew where he was; 
but they looked up Ee with contempt as a man 
enfeebled by age, and one whom, fortune had quite 
caſt off. | Titus, coming ambaſſador thither, and 
(though he was ſent from the ſenate to Pruſias up; 
on another errand) ſeeing Hannibal there, could 
not endure that he ſhould be ſuffered tolive. And 
though Pruſias uſed. much interceſſion and many 
entreaties in favour of him, as an acquaintance, 4 


friend, and a ſuppliant who had implored his pro- 


Vction, Vitus was not to be entreated. There was 
an ancient oracle, it aan hich propheſied: hap | 
of. Hannibal's end; 177 981$3-31 LO 2 
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He znterpr eted this to be meant of Libya, „ 
gined that he was to end his days at Carthage. Rut 
there isa ſandy place in; Bithynia, borclering on the 
ſea, and near that a little village called Libyſſas Hi- 
ther Hannibal chanced to retire; and having Sver 
from the beginning diſtruſted the caſy and ductile 
nature of Pruſias, and feared the reſentment of the 
Romans, he had ok before ordered ſe ven fubterra- 
neous: paſſages to be dug under his houſe ;; theſe 
were continued a great way under ground. and ter- 
minated in ſeveral different ne but were all un- 
diſcernible from without. As ſoon, therefore, as 


he heard that Titus had ordered him to be taken, 
* pflutarch muſt have miſtaken that' time, aud Have ſuppoſed this 


zembaſſy to Pruſias to have been many years later than it was. Id Was 


not on account of his age that Flamininus was condemned for his tranſ- 


port and bitterneſs against Hannibal, but for the eruelty and indignit 
of the uf for at that time Ke. Wes! no more 3 er deu years 
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| he: „* through theſe caves to make his e- g 
= ſcape; but finding them beſet wick the kings 
= guards, he — — to kill himſelf, Some ſay, a 
winding his cloak about his neck, he commande 
bis ſervant to ſet his knee againſt his back, and not 
gceͤaſec from twiſting and pulling it, till he had quite 
: ſtrangled him. But others ſay,” he drank bullss 
blood, after the example of TFhemiſtocles and Mi- 
| das. Livy writes, that he had poiſon in readineſe, 
vchich he mixed for the purpole, and that taking 
the cup into his hand, he ſaid, Let us eaſe the Ros. 
mans of their continual dread. and care, ſince they think it 


n 
1 
45 


lang and tedicus to wait the death af an hated old mum. ; 

Let * ſhall not Titus gain ai conqueſt worth envying, nor a : 
reputation. equal to that of his predeceſſor g 200 ſent to | 
caution Pyrrbus, an enemy, and. couqueror tos, «againſt : 


the: poiſon prepared for him by traitars I hus various I 
are the reports of Hannibal's death. Eut when the 
news of it came to the ſenators. ears, it vaiſed indig- 
nation in many of them, .agaiaſt I itus 4 and they 
blamed his. officiouſneſs as well as. his cruelty ; for 
when there was neither any reaſon of ſtate, nor bo- 
ther circumftance to require it, he out of a' pref | 
ſterous affectation of glory, and to raiſe himfelf a I 
name as the deftroyer of Hannibal, put him to = 
death, though at that time, like a bird that has loſt = 
bis wings and tail through age, he was let alone to 
luůÿve quietly and tamely. They now more than e- 
f ver admired and extolled the clemency and genero- 
1 ſity of Scipio Africanus; for when he had vanquiſh- 
ed Hannibal! in Africa, 8 till then was terrible and | 
f | invincible, he neither baniſhed him his country, = 
f nor required his countrymen to do it. Nay, at a 
\ parly juſt before they joined battle, Scipio embra- 
; ced him; and in the peace made after it, he put no B 
bard conditions upon him, nor inſulted over his q 
misfortune.” It is reported thät they had another 
meeting at Epheſus, and as they were, walking to- 
Ser, Hannibal induſtriouſly took the upper- 
hand; 
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hand; Africanus took no notice of it, but walked 
on without the leaſt concern. Afterward they be- 
gan to talk of generals; and when Hannibal affirm- 
ed, that Alexander was the greateſt commander the 
world had ever ſeen, that Pyrrhus was the fecond, 
and himſelf the Third, Africanus, with a gentle 
ſmile, aſked, hat: would you have aide 1 I had ne- 
ver wvingiihed * you? Scipio, lays he), Itoould not then 
Have reckoned myſelf the third, but the - firſt commander. 
The generality of the Roms recollecting and men- 
tioning with admiration: thäs behaviour of Scipio, 
were the more incenſed againſt; Titus; hom they. 
conſidered as one who had taken the ſpoils of:an e*: 
nemy that had beers flain by another. here were 
ſome, however, who applauded. che action and who 
looked: upon Hannibal while living as a fire which: 
wanted only bellows! to blow it into a flame. F — 
When he was in the prime and vigour of his age, it 
was not his body nor his hand that ſtruck terror into 
the Romans; but his experience and kill in martial 
affaius, joined with an innate malice and inveterate 
rancour againſt the Roman name, which age could 
not impair. For the natural temper and bent of the 
ſoul always remains the ſame; and as fortune is 
continuall: changing, ſhe tempts with new hopes of. 
ſucceſs all fuch whom Hatred and'reven ge Keep Ha- 
bitually diſpoſed for war. And What allowed not 
5 after, contributed ſtill further to the juſtifica- 
on of TFitub: For firſt, Ariſtonicus, the ſon of 
a A alien daughter, upon the reputation of be- 
ing the natural ſon of Eumenes, filled all Afia with 
tumults and rebellion: And Mithridates, after a. 
total rout given him by Sylla and Fimbria, and ſo 
vaſt 4 ſlaughter,” both of his G fficers and common 
ſoldiers, made head again againſt Lucullus with a 
powerful army both by ſea and land. Beſides, 
Hannibal was never reduced to ſo contemptible a 
ſtate as Caius Marius; for he ttyl enjoyed the 
friendihip Of a king, a ſudſictence under hin, and 
COT the 
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the acquaintance: and converſation of the officers 
employed in the fleet and army of Prufias; Where 
as the condition of Marius was ſo deſpicable, that 
he was looked upon by the Romans with laughter 
and contempt, whilſt: he wandered as a beggar a- 
bout Africa; and yet a little after, when in their 
own ſtreets their backs were expoſed to the rods, 
and their necks to the axe, they proſtrated them- 


ſelves before the ſame Marius. So that there is no- 


thing either great or little at this moment which 
will hold fo to all futurity; and then only do we 
ceaſe to experience the mutability of fortune, when 
we ceaſe to live. Some therefore tell us, that T1: 


tus did not this of himſelf, but that he was joined 


in commiſſion with Lucius Scipio, and that the 
whole deſign of the embaſſy was to effect Hannibal's 

death. But ſince we find no further mention in 
hiſtory of any thing done by Titus, either in war, 


or in the adminiſtration of the government, andon- 
ly know that he died a natural death} it is tine to 


confider a as he mne in r er 
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nefits conferred by 'Titus on Greece, we ſhall 
find that neither Philopœmen, nor many greater 


men than he, are able to ſtand in competition With 


him. For chey were all Greeks warring againſt 
Greekss : > whereas) Flaminius, though himſelf no 
Greek; fought in defence of Grecians, And at a 
time when Fhilopœmen, unable to aſſiſt his fellow- 


citizens, Who were cloſely beſieged, and reduced to 


the laſt extremity, paſſed. over into Crete, then did 


Titus, by a defeat given to Philip in the heart of 


bi Greece, 
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Greece, ſet both them and all their cities free. A- 


gain, if we examine into the battles fought by each. 
ef them; Philopœmen, whilſt he was general of 
the Achzans, ſlew more Grecians, than ILitrus, in 
aiding the Grecians, flew Macedonians As to 
their failings, ambition was Titus's infirmity, and 
obſtinacy Philopœmen's: in the former, anger was 
eaſily kindled; in the latter, it was as hardly 
quenched. For Titus after he had conquered Philip 
left him in poſſeſſion of his royal dignity; beſides, 
he pardoned the Ætolians, and became their friend 
again: but Philopœmen, exaſperated againſt his 
own countrymen, took from them che contribu- 
tions which were paid by the adjacent towns. Ii j= 


tus was ever conſtant to thoſe! he: dee eee be 


friended the other, upon any provocation, was 
ready to deſtroy the merit of his former kindneſſes; 
for he Who had before been a benefactor to the 
Lacedamonians, afterwards laid their walls level, 
With the ground, waſted their country, and, in the 
end changed and overturned- the whole frame of. 
their government. Ile ſeems, indeed, to have 
needleſsly thrown away his life through paſſion and 
perverſeneſs; for he fell upon the Meſſenians un- 
ſeaſonably and with too great eagerneſs, not with 
that conduct and caution with which Titus led on 
his men. But by the many battles he fought, and 
the many trophies he won, he: acquired. a more 
conſummate experience: for itus decided the 
gonteſt/betwixt Philip ang bim in two engagements; 
but Philopœmen came off victorious in numberleſs 
battles; ſo that his ſucceſs was apparently owing to 
His owa ſkill and conduct, and mot to fortune. Be- 
ſides, Litus got his renown! by making uſe of the 
forces of a great and flouriſhing ſtate; whereas the 
other acquired his under the decline of Greece; ſo 
that Philopœmen's glory was entirely his own; but 


Rome ſhared in the glory of I itus. Therone had 


brave men under his command; the other render - 
ed 
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ed thoſe brave whom he commanded: and if the 


great actions of Philopœmen, which were performed 
againſt the Greeks, will not prove him a fortunate 
man, they will prove him a brave man; for when 
all other things are equal, great ſucceſs muſt be 
owing to ſuperior virtue. He was engaged with the 
two moſt warlike nations of all Greece, the Cretans 
and the Lacedæmonians; and the craftieſt of them 


he maſtered hy art and ſubtilty, the braveſt he ſub- 


dued by valour. Beſides, Titus had his men arm 
ed and diſciplined to his hand; whereas Philopœ- 
men was forced to introduce a new diſcipline, and 
to new - model his ſoldiery. I hus that which is of 
greateſt moment in gaining a victory was the inven» 
tion of the one, whilſt the other only practiſed what 
was already in aſe. As to perſonal exploits, there 
are many of Fhilopœmen's, none of Flaminius's. 
Inſomuch that one Archedemus, an Ætolian, in 
raillery told him, That whereas Philoparmen ram with 


His drawn ſword: where be ſato the Macedonians flanding 


Handi open and ſtretched out to heaven, ' prayed to the gods 


for aid. It is true, Titus acquitted bimſelf well, 
both as a governor, and as an ambaſſador; but 
Philopœmen was no leſs: ferviceable to the Achæans 
as a private man, than as a commander. For when 
he was general he reſtored the Meſſenians to their 


lüberty, and delivered their city from Nabis. But 


when he reſcued the Lacedæmonians, and ſhut the 
gates of Sparta againſt the general Diophanes and 
Titus, who would have entered it, he was then but 
a private perſon. He had a nature fo formed for 
command, that, when occaſion ſerved, or the pu- 
blic good required it, he knew how to govern the 
laws themſelves, and would not always juffer him- 
ſelf to be governed by them; for he waited not the 
formality of being elected into command by the go- 
verned, but would confer a command upon him- 


ſelf, and expect to be ſerved if the caſe required it; 


believing, 
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believing, on ſuch occaſions, him to be truly the 
general who conſulted- and underſtood their inter- 
eſts, not him who was choſen to the employment. 
In fine, the equity, clemency, and humanity of 
Titus towards the Grecians, are proofs of @ great 
and-generous mind; but the reſolution of Philopœ- 
men, in afſerting his country's liberty againſt the 
Romans, is ſomething ſtill greater. For it is not a 
taſk of fuch difficulty, to. relieve the diſtreſſed, as 
it is to oppoſe' and moleſt the powerful. Upon the 
whole, when we compare them together, it is not 
eaſy to determine exactly the difference between 
them; but perhaps we fhall not widely err if we 
give the preference to the Grecian for experience in 


military affairs, and {kill in commanding an army 


and to the Roman for juſtice and clemenc . 
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Oe, . eite Phaeton: was Ho firſt 


Threſprotz and Moloſſians, and that he was one 
of thoſe who came with Pelaſgus into Epirus. O- 


thers tell us that Deucalion and Pyrrha having built 


a temple at Dodona *, ſettled there among the Mo- 
loftans, In after-times Neoptolemus, the ſon of 


Achilles, tranſplanting a colony thither, poſſeſſed 


himſelf of thoſe parts, and left a ſucceſſion of kings 
after him, named Pyrrhidæ; for in his youth he 
was called Pyrrhus; and he gave the ſame name to 
the eldeſt of his ſons by Lanafla , the daughter 
of Cleodes fon of Hyllus. From him Achilles came 
to have divine honours paid to him in Epirus, 


where he was worſhipped under the name of Aſpe- 


tos f. After theſe firſt kings thoſe that followed 
became ſo barbarous, and were both for their 

ower and actions ſo obſcure, that there are not 
Wo leaſt footſteps of them to be found in hiſtory. 


* By this 5ccount the temple of nere at Dodona was the firſt that 
ever was built; but the Greeks have attributed that to r 


Which was not done till many years after. 


+ He hoe eight children by that princeſs, of whom Pyrrhus was the 
eldeſt; but he dying very young, h.s brother Pielus, who was che ſe- 
cond, ſuceseded h's fa her. 

i. e. Inimitable. 
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king after the deluge that reigned over the 
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Tharrytas * is ſaid to be the firſt who "adorned his 
cities by introducing the Grecian cuſtoms,” by en- 
couraging learning, and eſtabliſhing good laws a- 
mong his ſubjects; and by this means he became 
famous to poſterity, © Alcetas was the ſon of Thar- 
Tytas, Arybas of Alcetas; and of Arybas and Froias 
his queen was born Facides. He married Phthia 
the daughter of Menon the Theſſalian, Who ac- 
quired much reputation in the Lamian war, and 
next to Leoſthenes had the greateſt authority a- 
mong the confederates. FTacides had by his wife 
Phthia two daughters, Deidamia and Troias, and a 
fon called Pyrrhus, Macides was depoſed in an in- 
ſurrection ot the MoloMans, who ſet up the ſons 
of Neoptolemus: the brother o Arybas, and mur- 
deted all the friends of acides that fell into*their 
hands.” Pyrrus, who wW²as then an infant, eſcaped 
the ſearch of the aſſafffns by the means of two faith- 
ful ſervants, Androclides and Angelis, who ſecu- 
red him in che vety beginning of 'the troubles, and 
Hed with a few. Gg and ſome women who 
were che child's nurſes,” I his train ſo retarded 
them in cheir fight, that they were*foon' overtaken 
by the enen. In this extfemity they eonimirted 
the infant to the care of Androcleon,” Hippias, and 
Meander, "three young, men of approved courage, 
ſtrengtli, and Toyalty; directing them to continue 
their flight nent ſtopping, till they reached Me- 
gara a town. in Macedonia, whilt they themſelves, 
partly by entreaty, | and 'partly by force, Fopr the 
courſe of the purfuers till near the evening; when 
having with much difficulty got clear of them, they 
baftened to join thofe who had the care of Pyrrhus. 
But the ſun being ready to ſer, when they thought 
themſelves near the accompliſhment of their hopes, 
1 25 were on a  fudden vert for e to 


— 


F Juſtin de not ee Ut to Tha: rytas, but to ane, the fon 
of mom I, who had been educated at Athens. 
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dreadful and rough; and endeavouring to paſs o- 
ver, they found it was not fordable; for ſome late 
rains had ſwelled the water, and made the current 
very high and boiſterous. The darkneſs of the 
night added to the horror, ſo that they deſpaired 
of carrying over the child and the women that at- 
tended. him, without ſome other afſiſtance: where- 
fore perceiving ſome of the inhabitants of the place 
on the other ſide, they deſired them to aſſiſt their 


paſſage, and ſhowed them Pyrrhus, calling out a- 


loud, and importuning them; but they could not 
hear for the noiſe and roaring of the water. I hus 
time was ſpent, whilſt thoſe on, one fide cried out 
as loud as they could, and the others endeavoured 
in vain to underſtand them. At laſt one off them 
recollecting himſelf, peeled off a piece of bark from 
an Oak, and with the tongue of a buckle expreſſed 
on it the neceſſities and the fortunes of the child, and 
then rolling it about a ſtone, Which was made uſe 
of to give, force to the mgtion, threw it over to 


the other ſide. dome report they faſtened it to the 
end of a javelin, and darted it over. When they 


on the other ſhore. had read what was on cher bark, 
and conſidered the ſhortneſs of the time, they in- 
ſtantly cut down ſome. trees, laſhed them together, 
and came over to them. It happened that he who 


_ Grit got aſhore; was named. Achilles, He took the 


prince in his arms, and conveyed him over, whilſt 
his companions performed the ſame ſervice to his 
Followers. When they were thus got on the other 


ide of the river, and out of the reach of their e- 


nemies, they continued their journey till they arri 
ved at the court of Glaucias King of Illyria. They 
found chis: prince fitting in his palace with the queen 


his conſort , and laid the child down at his feet, 


" 'F Tuftin-calls this princeſs Berca, and ſays the was of the ra e of 
the ALacidz'which may be the reaſon why Glaucias's court was made 


choice of to be a ſanctuary for Pyrrhus. „ TL tan 
N | 72 imploring 
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unplorzing his protection. The king, who ſtood 
in fear of Caſſander, the mortal enemy of Æacides, 
remained a long time ſilent, conſidering what part 
he ſhould act. At laſt the child crawling towards 
him, and with his hands ſeizing on his robe, raiſed 
himſelf on his feet, and ſtood at the king's knees. 
This action at firſt provoked the king to,laughter, 
but ſoon after touched him with compaſſion for tlie 
infant, who ſeemed to reſemble a ſuppliant implo- 
not crawl towards, Glaucias, but towards che altar of 
the Penates, and that raiſing himſelf up he ſpread 
his arms about it; which made Glaucias conſider 
the thing in a religious view, and imagine that the 
gods were intercited in it. Wherefore taking up the 
that he ſhould. be brought up with his, own. chil 
Ane AL. e after this his enemies {227 to de · 
mand Rim; and Caſſander otfered the king two 
hundred talents p rouided he would deliver him in- 
to His hands; but Glaucias refuſed it, and when 
He was twelve years old conducted him to Epire at 
the hend of an army, and placed him upon the 
nnn 10291395 on ee et 1 Mrd 

Pyrrhus had in his countenance an air of maje- 
ſty more terrible than auguſt. I he teeth in his 
upper ja were not ſeparate; or diſtinct; but there 
was One continued bone, marked with fmall lines, 
reſembling the diviſions of a row of teeth. It was. 
a general belief that he could cure tlie fwelling of 
the ſpleen by ſacrificing a white cock, and with his 
right foot gently preſſing the part affected, the pa- 
tients lying on their backs for that purpoſe. Nor 
was any one ſo poor or inconfiderable, as to be de- 
nied this relief, if he deſired it. After the ſacrifice 
be accepted the cock as a reward; and that preſent 
was always moſt grateful to him. Ihe great toe 
of. that foot was. faid to have a divine virtue; for, 
after his death, the reſt of the body being confu- 


med, 
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med, this was found unhurt and untouched by the 
fire. But of theſe things after war ds. 
Being now ſabout ſeventeen years of age, and the 
government being in appearance well ſettled, he 
took a journey out of the kingdom, to be preſent 
at the nuptials of one of Glaucias's ſons, with whom 
he had been educated. But the Moloſſians, in his 
abſence; rebelled again, turned out all of his party, 
rifled his exchequer; and gave themſelves up to 
Neoptolemus. Fyrrhus having thus loſt the king- 
dom, and being in want of all things, applied him- 


ſelf to Demetrius the fon of Antigonus, Who had 


married his ſiſter Deidamia. That lady when ſhe - 
was very young had. been promiſed to Alexander 
the ſon of Roxana by Alexander the Great; but 
that family proving unfortunate, When ſhe came 
to àge they married her to Denietrius. At the 
great battle of Ipſus, where all the kings of the 

earth wete engaged *, Pyrrhus, though yet but a 
youth;saccompanied Deinetrius, routed thoſe that 
encountered him, ande bighly figaalized ;hanxdelt a - 
mong all the ſoldiery. : Afterwards; when: Demes+ 

trius's fortunes were io, he. did not forſake him, 

but ſecured for him thoſe cities of Greece with 
which he was intruſted. When articles of agree- 

ment were made between Demetrius and Ptolemy, 
Pyrrhus went over as an hoſtage into Egypt, where 


both in hunting, and other exereiſes, he gave Pto- 


lemy a lively demonſtration of his ſtrength and 
courage. Obſerving that of all Prolemy's wives, 
Berenice had the greateſt power, and was higheſt 
in eſteem for virtue and underſtanding, he made 
his court principally to her: for he had a particu- 
lar art of recommending himſelf to the great for 
his own intereſt; while he overlooked ſuch as were 
below him. And as there appeared an uncommoa 
. » He ſays al | the kings of the earth were. then engaged, becauſe . 
Lyſimachus, Seleucus, Ptolemy; Caffander, Antigonus, and Deme- 
OFF: F43 : prudence ].: 
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prudence and moderation in his behaviour, he, in 

preference to man other young: princes, obtained 
in marriage Antigone the daughter of | Berenice by 
her firſt hufband Philip. After this he was: ſtill 


more honoured. than before; Antigone proved a 


very good wife to him, and procured- for him men 
and money, which enabled him to recover his kings 
dom. At his arrival in Epire, his ſubjects received 
him with open arms; for they began to hate Neop- 
tolemus for bis arbitrary and tyrannical govern- 
ment. However Pyrrhus, for fear Neoptolemus 


mould have recourſe to ſome of the other kings, 


came to an agreement with him, and aſſociated him 
in the kingdom. Some tinie aften certain perſons. 
ſeeretly exaſperated them againſt each other, and 
fomented jealouſies between them. Fyrrhus's quar- 
rel with Neoptolemus was owing to this accident. 
It had been a cuſtom for the kings of Epire to hold 


ann aſſembly at P aſſaro, 4 place in the province o 


the Moloffians, where, when they had performed a 
ſacrifice, to Jupiter the Warrior, they taok an oath 
to their ſubjects, Who were nkewiſe wen to them. 
'Ehe kings obliged themſelves by oath to govern ac- 


eording to law, and the ſubjects to maintain the gyvern- 


ment according 1 lato. I he ceremony was. at this 
time performed in the preſence of both. the kings 
and their friends; and when it was ever, preſents 
were made, and received on all ſides. Among the 


men of note that were then preſent was one Gelon, 


a faithful friend of Neoptolemus. This man, in 


token of reſpect to Pyrrhus, made him a preſent of 


two yoke of oxen. Muxrtitus his ou pbearer begged 

them of Pyrrhus, who refuſed him, and gave them 
to another ; at which Myrtilus was highly offended. 
Gelon, who was not ignorant of the provocation, 


or reſentchent, invited Myrtilus c (ſupper; Some 


ſaß that in the beat of wine he had an infamous 
commerce with him, for Myrtilus was young and 


2 However after upper be inſtigated him 
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to embrace Neoptolemus's intereſt, and to poifon 
Pyrrhus. Myrtilus ſeemed entirely to approve the 
deſign, but immediately went, and diſcovered all to 
his maſter. Pyrrhus commanded” him to take 
Alexicrates bis chief cupbearer with him, and re- 
commend him to Gelon, as a fit inſtrument for their * 
purpoſe; for he was defirous to have the crime. 
proved by more than one evidence. Gelon being. 
thus deceived; led Neoptolemus him elf likewiſe in- 
to the ſnare. He in confidence of ſucceſs could 
not conceal his joy, but gave it vent among his 
friends. Particularly once when he was at ſupper 
with his ſiſter Cadmia, he blabbed out the whole 
deſign, thinking none within hearing but themſelves. 
Nor indeed was there any one in the room but 


Phenarete the wife of Samon chief keeper of Ne- 


optolemusꝰ's cattle. She had laid herſelf on a couch 
with her face turned to the wall, and pretended to 
be faſt aſteep: but ſhe heard all that paſſed without 
being in the leaſt fuſpected, and went the next day 
and diſcovered to Antigone every thing N coptole- 
mus had ſaid to his fiſter in her hearing. This 
was immediately told to Pyrrhus, who for the pre- 
ſent took no notice of it: but one night,; after the 
performance of a: ſolemn ſacrifice; he invited Ne- 

optolemus to ſupper, and killed him. For he was 
well aſſured chat all the leading men in Epire were 


in his intereſt; they having often preſſed him to 


remove Neoptolemus from the throne, and not to 
fit down ſatisfied with part of the kingdom, but to 


follow his deſtiny which was leading him to a high- 


er point of glory. Nay, as ſoon as they had any 
ſuſpicion of the deſign formed againſt him, they 
adviſed him to prevent the execution of it by n 


1 ee to death. 


In acknowledgment of the obligations he ay un- 
dai to Berenice and Ptolemy, he named his ſon by 
Antigone, Ptolemy ; and having built a city in the 
n of — he called it Berenicis. | F 1 5 
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brother Alexander. Alexander ſent to Demetrius 


young prince conſentitig to chis , Pytrings 


this time he began to form many great projects:, 
bat his firſt hope and deſign was to get poſſeſſion of | 
what lay near home; and he found means to en- 
gage himſelf in the Macedonian affairs under this 
pretence. _ Antipater, Caffanders eldeſt:ſon;,..had 
killed his mother Theſſalonica, and expelled his 


for ſuccour, and implored likewiſe the aſſiſtance of 
Pyrrhus. Demetrius being retarded by other affairs, 
Pyrrhus got the ſtart of him, and marched to the 
aid of Alexander; of whomihe demanded (as a re- 
ward for his ſervices) the city of Nymphæa *, all 
the maritime cbaſt of Macedonia, together ih 
Ambracia, Acarnania, and Amphilochia, Which 
were ſome of the conquered countries that — Not 
anciently belong to the kingdom of Macedon./ Ihe 


2865 poffeſſion of mays countries, and ſecured them 
With good garriſons}! and kept for Alexander him- 
ſelf Ga other part of the kingdom which he. . 
from Antipatere „ ON DHIOI SIC TORT, eli u 
King Lyſi Web oulü willingly have afſiſted 
Antipater,” but had his hands, at that time, fulł of 
other buſinlefs; wherefore knowing that Hyrrhus 


would not diloblige Ptolemy, or deny him any | 
thing, he feigned a letter to him in his name, de- 
ſiring him to give over the expedition, upon the 


ayment of three hundred talents by Antipater. 
*rhus opening the letter quickly diſcovered the 


. EET 0? 


Ay for it had not the accuſtomed. ſtyle of faha- 
tation, The father to the ſon, health ; but, King Ptolemy - 
109 Pyrrhus the king, health, He reproached +.yſima- 


chus for rhis . of rere, however he ſoon 


* If this * * true dale the city, probably, ſtood near. 8 


In, the country. of the Taulantii, upon the Adriatic, But perhaps * 


pollonia itſelf may be fo called, from à famdis rock near it, called. 
Nympbæum, ſo well deſcribed in the life of Sylla, and in Dion, Eb. 44. 


Th be learned Palmerius is of opinion, tout inttead of DMmp h it 


ought to be read Jynpbæa, becauſe there is a town of that name in 


oe parts mentioned by Stephanus. 


a 


| after liſtened to terms of accommodation. Ihe 
| peace was: ſo far advanced, that the three princes. 
met to. ſwear to the articles upon the ſacrifices. A 
goat, a bull, and a ram being brought to the altar, 


7 the ram on a, ſudden. fell down dead of himſelf, 


„ 


I be reſt of the company laughed at this accident; 
but Lheodotus the ſoothſayer would not ſuffer 
Puyrrhus to ſwear, declaring that heaven, by that 
omen portended the death of one of the three 


kings *; upon which he refuſed to ratify the peace. 
Ihe affairs of Alexander were now ſettled; not- 
withſtanding which Demetrius arrived, and it was: 
evident he came undeſired, and ſtruck a terror in- 
to Alexander. After they had been a few days to- 
gether, their mutual jealouſfies made them plot a- 
gainſt each ther; but, Demetrius taking aduan: 
tage of the firſt occaſion, was beforehand with the 
young king, ſlew him, and proclaimed; himſelf king. 
of Macedon. I here had for ſome time paſt been 
no very good underſtanding between him and, Pyr: 
rhus; for he could not forget the inroads he made 
into [heſſaly; beſides, that diſtemper natural to 
princes, the thirſt of power and dominion, ren: 
dered their neighbourbhood uneaſy and formidable 
to each other: and this jealouſy Was augmented hx 
the death of Deidamia. And as each of them had 
ſeized on part of Macedonia, and their claims in- 


terfered with each other, this naturally afforded. 


freſh ſubject of contention, Demetrius having 
ſubdued the Atolians, left Pantauchus with ſome 
of his forces to ſecure his conqueſts in that country, 
whilſt he marched at the head of the reſt againſt 


XZ Prrrhus ; and Pyrrhus, as: ſoon as he was adver- 


tiſed of it, went to meet him; but they both mil-. 
took the way, and ſo paſſed by each other. Deme- 
trius invaded Epirus, and ravaged the country,. 
whilſt Pyrrhus meeting with Pantauchus, gave him 
85 Theodotus's prediction was verified in the event, for Alexander 
was murdered ſoon after, PROG | A 
f battle. 
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battle. The diſpute was warm and obſtinate on 
both fides, eſ pecially where the generals fought; 
for Pantauchus; who in dexterity, courage, and. 
ſtrength ſurpaſſed all Demetrius's officers; and who! 
was a man of a high and generous-ſpirity challenged: 
Pyrrhus to ſingle combat. Pyrrhus on the other 
land, who was not inferior to any king in fortitude 
and thirſt of glory, and who was defirons to claim 
the honour of Achilles rather on account of his 
courage than his birth; advanced againſt Pantau- 
chus through the front of the army. Firſt they | 
wed their lances; then-came to a cloſe- fight, an 
managed their {words both with art and force. 
Fyrrhus receiving one wound, but returning two 
for it, one in the thigh, the other near the neck, 
repulſed and overthvew Pantauchus, but could not 
Rl him outright, for he was fuddenly reſcued by 
Bis friends, I he Epirots, elated with the victory 
ef their king, and admiring his courage, forced 
through; and diſperſed the Macedonian phalanx; 
and purſuing thoſe that fed, killed many, and took 
five thouſand priſoners. This fight did not ſo much 
exaſperate che Macedonians with anger for their 
toſs,” or with hatred to Fyrrhus, as it cauſed an e- 
Seem and adehiratien of his valour, which furniſh- 
ed a new ſubject of diſcourſe among thoſe who had 
feen what he did, and were engaged againſt him in 
the action. hey thought that his countenance, 
ſwiftneſs, and motion, expreſſed thoſe of Alexander 
the Great, and that in him they beheld a ſtrong 
reſemblance of Alexander's impetuoſity and ſtrength 
in fight. The other kings repreſented that con- 
queror in their purple robes, number of guands, 
W | bending of the neck; and à fierce lofry tone: of 
1 voice : it was Pyrrhus only who repreſentedchim in 
E ſtrength and feats of arms. And of his Knowledge 
in che military ſcience we have a ſufficient pr oO 
from the writings he left behind him on that ſub- 
7 5 Antigonus being aſked who was. the greateſt 
5 general, 
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on A" general, aid, Pyrrhus would, be, Ul he lived to be old ; 
ht; meaning thoſe only of his own time; but Hannibal 
and. ſaid, that for experience and ability he eſteemed 
Tho! Pyrrhus the firſt of all commanders, Scipio the fer 
ged cond, and himſelf the third, as is mentioned in the 
her life of Scipio. Indeed he applied himſelf to no o- 
ude ther ſcience but that of war, which was the con- 
aim tant ſubject of his thoughts and converſation, He 
his looked on it as that part of learning which Was 
tau- moſt worthy; of a king, and conſidered all other, 
ſcciences as curioſities. beneath his notice. Where 
fore it is reported of him, that when he was once 
rce, PE aſkediata feaſt whether he thought Python or Ca- 
two Phifias che beſt muſician, he replied,  Polyperchon is 
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eck, the beſt general; intimating thereby that war only” 


not was what à king ought to ſtudy and underſtand. 


by Towards his familiars he was niild, and not eaſily 
rory incenſed, but forward and ready in repaying: kind- 


reed * neſſes; ſo that he could not bear the death of As- 
anx; ropus wäth moderation, ſaying, He indeed bad ſuf 
took Pereda what ꝛuas commmm to human; nature, but he ets 


auch I not for bear. condemning himſelf for. having; delayed: y long. 's 


bt 

a. 

5 
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t requite\his ſervices, that he had lo/t the opppartunity of 


we- Adsoing it: for our debts may be paid to the ereditor 5 


ajiſh- beeirs; but to have omitted the acknoyledgment of 
had favours received all they to whom it is due are no 
min longer ſenſible of it, afflicts a good and a worthy 
ance; nature. Pyrrhus being adviſed to baniſh a certain, 
9 ill tongued fellow in Ambracia, who had ſpoke ve- 
ry indecently of him, ſaid, Let him rather. {peak ac 
gainſt nie here to à few, than rambling about, Spread an, 
ill report of ie eueny where. Another time ſome young 


oder 


him in their cups, and he aſking them if they ſaid) 

ſuch and ſuch things of him, one of them anſwer-, 
ed, lie did, Sir, aud Hhould have ſaid a,great deal more. 
ue bad had, more Wine ; at Which words he ſmiled, 
and diſcharged them. 


Ae e 8 death, | he wedded. ſeveral WIVES 


men were brought before him for having railed at. 
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on purpoſe to enlarge his intereſt and power. For 
He married the daughter of Autoleon king of Pæo- 
nia, Bircenna daughter of Bardyllis king of IIlyria, 
and Lanaffa daughter of Agathocles the Syracuſan, 
who brought with her in dowery the city of Cor- 
cyra" taken by her father. By Antigone he had 
Ptolemy, Alexander by Lanaſſa, and Helenus the 
voungeſt by Fircenna. All theſe princes were na- 
turally of a martial temper, which he quickened 
and fomented by their education, even from their 
infancy. it is ſaid that when one of them, yet a 
child, aſked him to which of them he would leave 
[his kingdom, he replied, to bim that has the ſharpeſt 
Award; which was much like 1 — . — carte 1 | 
Oedipus to his ſonss, reh 


. May. their lee fevards their Wat tage Ae ®. 


So unſociable and brutal is the temper of is 

After this battle Fyrrhus returning gloriouſty 
a rejoiced and exulted in the honour he had 
acquired. Being called eagle by the Epirots, he 
ſaid, By your means it is, that I am an engle; for how 
Mould I not be ſuch, while I am borne-up by your arms as 
on wings? A little after having intelligence that 
Demetrius was dangeroufly fick, he ſuddenly 
marched into Macedon, intending only to make an 
incurſion, and to haraſs the country; but he was 
very near ſeizing upon all, and taking the kingdom 
without a blow. For he advanced as'far as Edefla, 
the capital of the kingdom, without any oppoſi- 
tion; nay, many of the inhabitants came in, and 
joined him. This danger excited Demetrius be- 
yond his ſtrength ; and his friends and command- 
ers in a ſhort time got a conſiderable army together, 
and with all their forces briſkly attacked Pyrrhus, 
who coming only to pillage, would not ſtand a 
fipht; but in his retreat he . pay of 11 We 
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by the cloſe purſuit of the Macedonians. Though 
Demetrius had with ſo much cate driven Pyrrhus 
out of his country, yet he did not flight, or over- 
look him. But as he had been forming great de- 
ſigns, and thought of nothing leſs than to recover 
his father's dominions with an army of a hundred 
thouſand men, and five hundred ſail of ſhips, he 
thought it not prudent either to embroil himſelf 
with Pyrrhus, or to leave behind him ſo dangerous 
a neighbour. And not having leiſure to continue 
the war with him, he was deſirous to conclude a 
peace, that he might with more ſafety turn his 
Forces againſt the other kings. Demetrius's deſigns 
were ſoon diſcovered by chis peace, and theſe mighty 
Preparations, The other kings were alarmed at it, 
and ſent their ambailadors to Pyrrhus with letters, 
in which they expreſſed their aſtoniſhment at his ne- 
glecting ſo favourable an opportunity which: Deme- 
trius himſelf had given him, and his fitting ſtill till 
Bis enemy was at leiſure and in a condition to at- 
tack him They repreſented to him with how much 
eaſe he might drive him out of Macedonia, now 
whilſt his hands were full; inſtead of which he 
waited: till Demetrius had diſpatched all his other 
affairs, and was ſo increaſed in power as to be able 
to carry the war home to his on doors, and put 
him under the neceſſiry of fighting in defence of 
the temples of the gods, and the ſepulchres of his 
anceſtors in Moloſſia itſelf; and this, notwithſtanding 
he had been ſo lately deprived by Demetrius both of 
his wife, and the city of Corcyra. For Lanaſſa had 


taken oftence at Pyrrhus for ſhowing greater tokens 
of his love to his other wives, though barbarians, 
than to her; ſhe therefore withdrew to Coreyra; 
and being defirous to marry ſome other king, ſne 


made in overture to Demetrius, knowing that he of 
all the reſt had the ſtrongeſt propenſity towards 
marriape. Accordingly he ſailed thither, married 
Lanaſſa, and placed a garriſon in che iſland. I he 
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out with a great fleet, drew off many of the Gree 


cities; Lyfimachus marching from Thrace, waſted | 
the upper Macedon : Pyrrhus alſo taking arms at 

the fame time, marched to Berœa, expeeting (as it 
fell ont) that Demetrius drawing his forces Againſt 
Lyſimachus, would leave the Tower country de- 

fenceleſs. The very night before he ſet out on this 
expedition, he dreamed that he was called by Alex- 
ander the Great, and approaching Ta inn ſick 
abed, but was received with very kind words, much 
reſpect, and a tn Ar ſudden afliftance : he 

making bold tor reply How, Sir, dn you, 4 as 


you are, afſift mie th "my "name, ſaid 1 


mounting a Nifzan,horſe®, he ſeemed to lead che . 
way. This vifion greatly encouraged. FPyrrhus 5, 


and with long na es over-running all the inter- 
Jacent places, he took Berœa, and making that his 
Headquarters, reduced che reſt of the country by 
his commanders.” When Demetrius received Rae 


and hated by the Macedonians, he encamped with 
his forces near Berka. Whilſt he lay there, many 


of the inhabitants came out of Berea to viſit their 
friends and acquaintance in the camp, Where they 
highly praifed Pyrrhus, as 2 perſon invincible in 
arms, a very illuſtrious prince, and one who treat- 
ed all thoſe who fell into his hands with great ten- 


derneſs and humanity. Beſide theſe, Pyrrhus him- 


ſelf ſent ſeveral others'i into the camp privately, who | 
Niſæa was a province not far from the Ag ſea, the foil of : 


wines was 134 A for ITN Wortes. 
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kings having wrote thus to e ily did themſelves 
likewiſe find work for Demetrius, while he was de- 


laying and making his preparations. Ptolemy 1 - 


ligence of this, and perceived, likewiſe the Macedo- 
Hlans ready to mutiny in the army, he was afraid | 
to advance further, leſt coming near Lyſimachus, ex 
a Macedonian king, and of great fame, they ſhould 
revolt to him. Wherefore he returned, and march- 
äng directly againſt Pyrrhus, who was a ſtranger, . 


ſelf, he put it on, and was in a moment diſcovered 


to withdraw, and lay down the government. He 


"3 
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| Fe to be Macedonians, ſaid that now was 
the time for them to deliver themſelves. out of the ' f 


cruel hands of Demetrius, by declaring for Pyrrhus. 
a popular prince, and who ſhowed great kindneſs to Y 
the ſoldiers. This artifice had its deſired effect upon 
the greatelt part of the army; who caſt their eyes to- 
wards the enemy's camp to fee if they could not diſ- 
cover Pyrrhus. It happened at that inſtant that his 
*helmet was off; but immediately recollecting him- 
by bis glittering plume, and creſt of goat's horns “. 
T: hen the Macedonians running together in a tur- 
bulent manner, defired Demetrius to come to an 
agreement with Pyrrhus. Others 2 oaken boughs 
upon their heads, becauſe they faw them worn by I 
Fyrrhus's ſoldiers, Some had the confidence to tell 6 
Demetrius himfelf, that it would be for his intereſt \ 


"obſerving that the mutingus behaviour of the am 
Was agreeable to that ſort of diſcourſe, privately gar? 
away, diſguiſed in a'mean coat and a common Ma: 
*cedonian hat. Pyrrhus upon this became maſter of 
the camp without fighting, and was declared king 
JJ Ei 
In a ſhort time after Lyſimachus arrived, and 
affirmed that he had contributed as much to the 
flight and expulſion of Demetrius as Pyrrhus, and 


that the kingdom therefore ought to be ſhared be- 


tween them. Pyrrhus, being not yet well aſſured 
of the Macedonians, and in doubt of their fidelity, 
-conſented to the propoſition, and fo they divided 


the cities and provinces between them. This was 


for the preſent uſeful to them both, and prevented 
z war; but ſhortly after they found that this parti- 
tion, inſtead of terminating their animoſity, rather 
proved an occafion of mutual complaint and diflen-- 
Thoſe princes adorned their creſts with the figures of ſeverale- 

'niimals; that-of 'Pyrrbys had on its ſides Was orns, Alexander 


| is repreſented on the medals which fuch a creſt, 


G 2 ſion. 
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fion. For how is it poſlible that thoſe men, whoſe 


ambition neither ſeas, nor mountains, nor uninha- 
bited deſerts can limit, whoſe vaſt, deſires not even 
the bounds dividing Europe from Afia will eonfine, 
ſhould, when ſo near to each other, reſt contented 
with their own poſſeſſions, and abſtain from vio- 
lence and: injuſtice.? Such men are always at war, 
it being natural to them to envy and to form ſchemes 
of miſchief againit their neighbours, I he names 
of peace and war they employ not as juſtice directs, 
but uſe one or the other indifferently like a piece of 
money, as it ſuits their preſent intereſt; and they 
are really better men when they openly. enter on a 
war, than when they give to the mere forbearance 
from doing wrong only for want of opportunity, 

the ſacred names of ſuſtice and friendſbip. Of 
this Pyrrhus was. an inſtance. For oppoſing himſelf | 
again to Demetrius, who began to recover his af- 
fairs, and. checking that power which was return- 
ing by degrees, as ſtrength returns after a fit of 
ſickneſs, he marched to the affiſtance: of the Gre- 
cians, and entered the city of Athens. He went 

up to the citadel, where he ſacrificed to. Minerva; 

from thence returning down into the city the ſame 

day, he told the Athenians, that he was highly pleaſed 
with the affeftion they had manifeſted towards him, and 
the confidence they repoſed in him; but added, that i 
they were wiſe, they would never fer any king to en- 
ter their city, but ſhut their gates againſt all ſuch. as 
ſhould offer it *, Soon after this, he concluded a peace 
with . ; and yet he was no ſooner paſſed 
into Aſia, but Pyrrhus, at the inſtigation of Lyſi- 
machus, tampered with the Theſſalians, and per- 
ſuaded them to revolt. He likewiſe attacked the 
garriſons he had in Greece. For he found the Ma- 
cedonians were more ſubmiſſive and tractable in 


He ſaid this to hinder their joining with Demetrius, which would 
very much have incommoded his affairs. The ne many uſe of 
his advice, and drove out Demetrius's garriſon. r | 

time 
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time of war, than in peace, and he himſelf was not 
naturally very fond of repoſe. At laſt Demetrius 
having received a defeat in Syria, Lyſimachus, who 
had now ſecured his affairs on that fide, and had 
nothing to do elſewhere, immediately turned his 
forces againſt Pyrrhus, who lay in quarters at E- 
deſſa. Upon his arrival near the place, he fell up- 
on one of the king's convoys, which he took, and 
ſo diſtreſſed the army for want of proviſions; then 
partly by letters, partly by ſpreading rumours abroad, | 
be corrupted the principal officers of the M acedo- 
nians, reproaching them for having choſen for their 
ſovereign one who was not only a ſtranger, but de- 
ſcended from thoſe who had ever been ſubject to the 
Macedonians, while they expelled the old friends 
and companions of Alexander out of the country. 
Theſe reproaches gained upon molt of the Mace- 
donians; wherefore Pyrrhus fearing the event, with- - 
drew himſelf with his Epirots and auxiliary forces, 
loſing Maeedon juſt after the ſame manner he had 
gained it. Thus kings have no reaſon to condemn 
the people when they change ſometimes for their 
intereſt, fince in that they do but imitate them, 
who are their inſtructors in perfidy and treachery, - 
and who: ſet the greateſt value on his ſervice Wh 
pays the leaſt regard to honeſty : 0 
Pyrrhus retiring. thus into Epirus, and ai 
Macedon, had a fair occaſion given him by for- 
tune, of enjoying himſelf in quiet, and peaceably 
governing his own ſubjects; but he thought life 
inſupportably tedious unleſs he was doing miſchief 
to others, or receiving ſome from chem; 2 as Achilles 
could not endure repoſe, but 


1 on his black thaughts revenge and Ae 6 my 

Ad ſcenes of blood riſe dreadful in his ſoul. "po Pe. 

= Wherefore being agitated: by this reſtleſs unruly 
temper, he laid hold of this pretence to l 
Fein wich freſh: 2 ke glg 
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The Romans were at war with the Tarentines, 
who not being able to ſupport it, nor yet to put an 
end to it, by reaſon of the bold and turbulent ha- 
rangues of their leading men, bethought themſelves. 
of calling in Pyrrhus, and making him cheir gene- 
ral, as no other prince had ſo much leiſure, or was 
ſo able a commander. The more grave and diſcreet 
citizens oppoſing theſe counſels, were overborn by 
the noiſe and violence of the multitude; which 
rhen they ſaw, they came: no more into the aſſem- 
blies. But one Meton, a very worthy man, the 
day this public decree was to be ratified, when the 
people were all ſeated, came dancing into the aſſem- 
bly like one quite drunk, with a withered garland 
on his head, a torch in his hand, and a woman. 
playing on a flute before him; and as, in ſuch nu- 
merous popular aſſemblies no decorum can be well 
obſerved, ſome clapped their hands, others laugh- 
ed; none interrupted him, but they called to the 
woman to play, and him to ſing to the compa- 
ny; and when they ſeemed ready to begin, there 
was a profound ſilence; but Meton, inſtead of ſing- 
ing, ſpoke to them in this manners: it is very tell 
done of y, O Tarentines, not to hinder any from ma- 
King ibemſelues merry that haue a mind to it, 'while it is 
yet in their power: z and if poi are voiſe, you will ill 
_ heep and enjoy this freedom, for you muſt change your 
.» courſe , liſe when Pyrrhus comes amang yon. Theſe 
words made a ſtrong impreſſion upon many of the 
Tarentines; and it was whiſpered about, that he 
had ſpoken much to the purpoſe. But ſome who 
feared they ſhould: be ſacrificed to the Romans if a 
peace were made, reproached the aſſembly for ſo 
tamely fuffering themſelves to be abuſed by a lewd 
drunken ſot; and crouding together upon Meton, 
they thruſt him out. Thus the decree was paſſed, 
and ambaſſadors were ſent into Epirus, not only in 
their own name, but in the name of all the Italian 
SGreeks, carrying preſents to Pyrrhus, and telling 
F dim, 
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him, they only- wanted a general of his fame and expa- 
rience; that as for forces they. had enough, being able to 
"raiſe 4 power ful army of Lucanians, Meſfſaprans, Sam- 
-nites, and Tarentinss, amounting in the whole to no leſs 
than twenty. thouſand horſe, and three hundred and fifty - 
thouſand foot. This mighty-promiſe did not only 
quicken Pyrrhus, but raiſed alfo in the Epirots a 
ſtrong inclination to the war. | 
Poyrrhus had at that time in his court a Theſſa- 
lian named Cineas, a man of ſound ſenſe, and who 
baving been Demoſthenes's diſciple, paſſed for the 
ö only orator of his time Who could revive. in the 
minds of his hearers a lively image of the force and 
eloquence of his maſter. This man had devoted 
himſelf to Pyrrhus, who employed him in ſeveral 
embaſſies, in all which he ane that ſaying in 
Euripides | 


De pe Sek eloquence PET 
Vhen Mars array d in thunder fails, 


＋ his made Pyrrhus ſay of him, that Cineas had em 
more towns with his words, than he with his arms; and 
he always treated him with great-honour, and em- 
: ployed him in his moſt important affairs. Cineas ſee- 
ing Pyrrhus intent upon his preparations for Italy, 
and finding him one day at leiſure, drew him inſen- 
1 fibly into the following converſation. The Romans, 
faid he, have the reputation of being excellent ſoldiers, and 
have many warlike nations under them. If tue have the good 
HR fortune to conquer them, what beneſit ſhall we reap from 
T our victory? Cineas, replied the king, thy gue/tion an- 
| ſiuers ufelf. When once we have-overcome the Romans, 
1 there wil ta no-town, whether Greek or Barbarian; in 
ail ibe country able to oppoſe us. We ſhall at once be ma- 
= ers of all Italy, whoſe riches, firengih, and power, are 
better known'to. thee than any man. Cineas, after a 
little pauſe, continued; Aud having ſubdued Italy, what 
hall . next? Pyrrhus not yet difcovering what he 
nn at, replied; "OY next halds out her arms to re- 
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ceive us, 4 rich and populaus iſland, and eafy to be gain- 
ed; for ever fince the death of Avathocles, faction and 
anarchy prevail in all their towns, and every thing is at 
the diſcretion of their turbulent orators. Tou ſpeak, ſays 
Cineas, what is highly probable ; but fhall the poſſeſſiun 
of Sicily put an end to the ware? Far from it, anſwered. 

Pyrrhus ; for: if. fortune fuvours us with victory there, 
that ſhall ferve.only as the forerunner of greater underta- 

- kings. When Sie is reduced, "who cam forbear Libya 
and Carthage; then wvithin' rauch 5. which: Aguthocles, 
even when forced to” fly in à clandefline manner from Sy. 
racuſe, and pofft ng the fea only with à few ſhips, had al. 

moſt ſurpriſed. Noto, 'when we have added Africa to 
our n can it be Juppoſed that any one of tho ene- 
mier who now d:fiurbus, ' will dare tio mate any furt 
regſſtance ] No" certainly, replied Cineas; for it 15 evi. 
dent, that when©we' are at the head of ach. a mighty - 
power," toe ſpall ſoon 'recover Macedon, and govern in 
Ortece without control. But ibhen tbe have conpibred _ 
all, what is the next thing we are to 40 2: N hy then, 

1 rind; replied Pyrrkus lau ghing, toe 711 live ut 
our! eaſe; and drink" and be merry. Cineas, when he 

had brought him thus far, replied; And tohat hin- 

ders us now: from living at our eaſe,” and taking our plea- 
ſure? Mie have alraady at hand, without any care or 
trouble, "what tos are going in queſt of, at the expenſe of © 

o much blood, labour; and danger; at the expenſe" of fo 
- many calamities, twhich "WWE gow ur e and i n- 
ere In others, r. 

This difcouvſe of Cineas rather aflited Pyvelus ; 
than corrected him. He was convinced that he 
was foregoing a certain happineſs, but he could 
not abandon the hopes of what he ſo much defired. 

- Wherefore he firſt detached Cineas with three 

thouſand foot to Tarentum; ſoon after which ar- 

rived from thence a great number of tranſports, 
galleys, and flat-bottomed boats, on board of which 
wes ſhipped _— 9 I err horſe, 

en kwenty 
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twenty thouſand foot, two thouſand archers, ad 
five hundred flingers. 93 
When all chings were in readineſs, he ſet ſails. 
but as ſoon as he was out at ſea, he was overtaken 
by a ſtorm, the north wind blowing violently, 
Which was unuſual at that ſeaſon of the year; but, 
by the great {kill and reſolution of his atficers and 
ſeamen, his. ſhip. made the Italian ſhore with infi- 
nite labour, and beyond expectation; the reſt of 
the fleet could not bold their courſe, but were di- 
ſperſed. Some of the ſhips. being beaten off from 
the coaſt of Italy, were driven into the Libyan and 
Sicilian ſca; others not able to double the cape of 
Japygia, were, overtaken by che night, and a very 
boiſterous ſea throwing. them upon a; dangerous and 
rocky ſhore, they were all in very great diſtreſs. 
The 7 s ſhip, whilſt the wind blew from the 
fea, reſiſted, by its bulk and ſtrength, the force of 
the waves; but the wind afterwards coming about, 
blew directly from the ſhore, and the veſſel keep- 
ing up with its head againſt it, was in danger of 
opening by the violent ſhocks it received. And yet 
to be driven off to ſea again, Which was very ra- 
ging and tempeſtuous, the wind. ſhifting about e- 
very way, ſeemed the moſt dreadful caſe of all. 
In this extremity Pyrrhus flung himſelf overboard. 
and was inſtantly followed by his friends and 
guards, carneftly contending who ſhould be moſt 
ready to aſſiſt him; but the night which was ex · 
ceeding dark, and cher roaring ſea, which was for- 
ced by the wind with great impetuoſity upon the 
coaſt, and repulſed with equal violence, made it 
extremely difficult to ſave him. At laſt, by day- 
break the wind being conſiderably laid, he with 
much difficulty got aſhore, exceedingly weakened. 
and diſabled in body, but with the ſame high and 
invincible courage, which {till ſupported him. At 
the ſame. time the Meſſapians, on whoſe coaſt the 
eee thrown, ran with. great. diligence to ren- 
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der him all che ſervice they were able; x "they allo 
met with ſome of the other ſtraggling veſſels that 
had eſcaped the ſtorm; iir which: were a very few 
horſe, and not quite wo thouſand foot, and two 
Lelephants. Wich theſe Pyrrhus marched ſtraight 
to arentum. Cineas, being informed of his ap- 
Proach, drew out his forces ro meet him. At his 
-irſt arrival he did nothing unpleaſing to the Pa- 
*rentines'; but when he heard his ſhips were all ſafe 
in harbour, and the beſt part of his army had join- 
ed him; then conſidering the people as neither able 
to preſerve themſelves nor ſecureothers, unleſs they 
were neceſſitated to it, and that they intended, 
wihilt-he was fighting for them in the field, to re- 
main idle at home; and fpend their time in barhitts, 
-feaſting, and idle diſcourſe,” ke firſt fhut up the 
places of public exerciſe, and their walks, Ph In 
words ' only they ufed” to ſhow their military Kitt; 
he pro d ſikewiſe all unſeaſonable Feaſts, r re- 
vels, and diverſions. Inſtead of theſe,” lie called t 
youth to arms, and was inflexibly ſevere Againſt 
uch as did not appear at their muſters and exerci- 


ſes. Inſomuch that many who were unaccuſtomed 


to ſo exact a difeipline, left the city, calling that 
a ſtate of inſupportable flavery,” which would not 


fuffer them to Hes: -at eaſe; in the full enjoyment of | 


their pleaſures. : TOO EET RET IONY 
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* Roman: conſul was upon his march with a power- 
Ful army, and that he was already advanced into 
*Lucania ravaging the country as he pafſed. The 
confederate forees were not come u to him, yet he 
thought it a diſgrace to ſit {till and ſuffer the. ene- 
my to arrroach ſtill nearer; he therefore drew out 
his army, but firſt ſent an herald to the Romans to 
know; if, before they came to extremities,” they 
vould be content to have the matters in diſpute be- 
tween them and the Italian - Greeks brought to a 
63 hearing, and allow him to be arbitrator be- 
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tween them. Lævinus returned for anſwer, that the 
| Romans neither accepted him as arbitrator, nar fæared him 
as an enemy ; whereupon Pyrrhus advanced, and en- 
camped in the plain between the cities of Pandoſia 
and Heraclea; and having notice that the Romans 


were near, and lay on the other ſide of the river 
Siris, he rode up to take a view of them; and ſeeing 
their order, the appointment of their watches, ande. 
the whole ſcheme of their encampment, he was a- 


3 mazed,, and {aid to one of his friends who was near 
him ; This arder, Megacles, of a barbarous nation, is. y 


not at all harbarous ;, we ſhall ſoon. ſee what they can da 3 
and growing a little more doubtful of the event, 


he reſolved to wait the arrival of the confederates. | 
| And leſt the Romans in the mean time ſhould en- 
dea 7 pat £0. paſs the river, he planted men all along 


the, bank to oppoſe, them; but they haſtening to 
preye nt the coming up of. thoſe forces he looked 
for, attempted the paſſage with their infantry, | 
where. it was +” the horſe getting over where. 
they could; ſo that, the Greeks, fear] ing to be e 


rounded, were obliged to retreat. 


'yrrhus being much concerned at thin news, | 
commanded his foot- officers immediately to draw 
115 and form, and ſtand to their arms, whilſt he 
vanced at the head of the horſe, being about 
three thouſand in number, hoping he ſhauld be 
stil time enough to diſtreſs the Romans in their 
paſlage, while they were | diſperſed up and down, 
and, in diſorder. . But when he ſaw-a'vait number 
of ſhields glittering above the water, and the horſe 


| advancing in good order, he then drew up his men 


into a cloſer body, and began the charge. He was 
ſoon known by the beauty and luftre of his armour, 
which was exceedingly rich; and he ſhowed by his 
actions that the fame he had acquired was not ſu- 
perior to his valour. For though he expoſed his 
perſon in the engagement, and fought with the 
ecki on. his mind was full free and eh 
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turbed, and he conducted the battle with his uſual 
prudence and care, flying from place to place, and 
affifting thoſe Ret he thought moſt oppreſſed 
by the enemy. Leonatus a Macedonian, obſerving 
one of che Italians very intent upon Pyrrhus, and 
changing places as he did, and moving as he mo- 
ved, ſaid to him, Do you ſee,” Sir, that Barbarian on 
the black horſe with white” feet P het ſeems to m to have 
forte defign of conſequence in his head; his ces are flradi- 
by" fixed on you; he ſeems to aim only at you; he takes no 
notice op aiy others; all his 12 ' ſeems" levelled at you 4. 
lone; have a care of bim. Leonatis; ſaid Pyrrhus, 
7615 impoſſible far any ive to avoid his fate; but neither 
= nor any other Ttaltan bell habe pitch ſoti faction in 
noagng with me. While they were in this diſcourſe, 
55 Italian poiſiug his lance, and clapping ſpurs to 
his Borſe, rode full agairiſt Poet and run 
bis hörſe through, as Leonatus did the Italian's, 
"fo that they both fell together. Pyrrhus was im- 
mediately furrounded by a croud of friends, who 
carried him off, and killed the Italian, who defended 
himſelf to the very laſt. He was a Ferentine by 
birth, captain of a company, and named Oplacus, 
This made Pyrrhus more cautious; and now ſee- 
ing his horſe give ground,” he brought up the in- 
fantry, and ranged them in order, and then gi- 
ving his robe and his arms to Megacles one of his 
friends, and diſguiſing himſelf in his, he charged 
upon the Romans, who made a brave refiſtance ; 
the ſucceſs of the battle remained long nde 
termined; and it is ſaid, that each army gave way 
ſeyen times, and rallied as often. This change of 
his arms was very ſerviceable for the ſafety of his 
perſon, but had like to have ruined his affairs, and 
Joſt him the victory; for the enemy fell in crouds 
upon Megacles; and he who firſt wounded him, 
and overthrew him, by name Dexois, ſeizing on 
his robe and helmet, rode away full ſpeed to Lz- | 
vinus, and ſhowing them to the conſul, cried _ 
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that be had flain Pyrrhus. Theſe ſpoils being carried 
about and ſhawn through every rank, the Roman 
army ſhouted for joy, whilſt. that of the Greeks 
was ſtruck with a general conſternation... Pyrrhus 


underſtanding what had happened, rode about the 


army with his face uncovered, ſtretching, out his 
hand to his ſoldiers, and telling them aloud it was 
he. At laſt, when the Roman ranks were broken 
by means of the elephants, the horſes not being a- 
ble te bear the ſight of them, but even before they 
came near recoiling back with their riders, he im- 
mediately commanded the Theſſalian cavalry to 
charge them in this diſorder, and gave them a to- 
tal rout with great effuſion of blood. Dionyſius 
ot Halicarnaſſus affirms, that near fifteen thouſand 
fell of che Romans; Hieronymus, no more chan 
ſeven thouſand. On Pyrrhus's ſide, Dionyſius 
ſays there were thirteen, thouſand ſlain; Hierony- 
mus, leſs than four thouſand; but they were the 
flower of his men, and among them were his chief 
friends and beſt officers, in whom he moſt confided, 
and hom he atways employed on the moſt import- 
Pyrrhus without loſs of time made himſelf ma- 
ſer, of the Roman camp, which. they had deſerted, 
drew off ſeveral of their confederate cities, waſted 
the country round about, and advanced ſo far, 
that he was within thirtyr ſeven miles of Rome jt- 
ſelf, The Lacanians and Samnites came, in and 
joined him after the ght, and were ſcverely repro- 
ved by him for their delay; however it plainly, ap» 
peared that he was extremely pleaſed and clated 
that he had defeated ſo great an army of the Ro: 
mans, with the aſſiſtance of the Carentines alone. 
Ihe Fomans, notwithſtanding this defeat, would 
not recall Lævinus cheig conſul; though, they were 
told Fabricius ſaid on that occaſion, iht e Ro 
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mans, were not overgame by the Epirpts, but Levinus hy 
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| {affeirity-<f che general, and not of the army. 

Wherefore raiſing new levies to fill up their legions, 
and diſcourſing of the war with an air of confi- 
dence and reſolution, they ſtruck Pyrrhus with a- 
mazement. For this reafon he thought it adviſable 
to ſend firſt and make an experiment, whether they 
had any inclination to make peace, thinking that to 
take the city and make an abſolute conqueſt, was 
too great a work for ſuch an army as his was at 
that time; but that if he could bring them to terms 
of accommodation, and conclude a peace with 
them, it would be highly honourable after fo ſignal 
a victory, Cineas therefore being ſent on that er- 
rand to Rome, had a conference withi the chief men 
in the — * to every one of whom he ſent prefents 
from the king, as likewiſe to their wives; but they 
all refuſed them, the women as well as the men 
declaring, that when the peace Was publicly conclu- 
ded,” they hould then be ready on their parts to 
give the king all pofſible demonſtrations of their 
reſpect. When Cineas was introduted into the ſe: 
_ nate, and admitted to audience; he made afpecchy 


and in a very graceful manner endeavoured te in- 


cline them to àn accommodation. Hut though Pyr- 
rhus had offered to releaſe the priſoners taken in 
the late battle without ranſom, and to aàſſiſt them 
in the entire conqueſt of Italy; afking for nothing 
on his part but cheir friendchip, and ſecurity for 
the Tarentines; yet they were imrmoveable, and 
rejected his offers“ There were ſome indeed that 
ſeemed inclined to peace, urging that they had al- 
ready received a great overthrow, and were in dan- 
ger of receiving another ſtill greater, ſince Pyrrhus's 
forces were daily increaſing by the ee BE ma- 
ny of the Italians his confederates. | 
There was at that time in Rome 2 perde of me 
firſt rank, called Appius Claudius, who by reaſon of 
bis great age and loſs of fight Had retired from pu- 
blic affairs; but when he heard of the Kings offers 
4 X Th 
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to the ſcaate; and that it was whiſpered about that. 
they were likely to be accepted, he could not con- 
tain himſelf, but commanding his ſervants to take 
him up, he was carried in his chair through the 
forum to the ſenate-houſe,, When he was ſet 
down at che door, his ſons. and ſons -in law took 
hold of him, and led him into the: ſenate. A re- 
ſpectful ſilence poſſeſſed the whole aſſembly upon 
bis appearance; and he delivered his ſentiments in 
the terms following. Till now, O Romans 1, I conſi- 
dered my, loſs of fight: as d great misfortune, but now 1 
wiſh I was as deaf as I am bling, that J might not hear 
the, ſhameful reſolutions; you are taking, which , will ef 
face all the glary a, Rome... Where. are now. thaſe- lofty 
words, your formerly uttaræd, when, you boaſted every. wohereg- 
that if Alexander, the. Grgat bad invaded Italy, and turm 
eee ee dere Jeu and our, fan. 
thers in full vigour, he would, not now., have been. called. 
invincible, but either by. his, flight, or his deatb, would | 
have, added freſh glory to the Roman name ;How vain 
was-that bogſting Are heu not afraid of the Chaoni ans, 
and MAolaſſians 2 thoſe, ; who were: always. A prey to. 
the Macedonians £ Do you. not tremble at the name. af 
Pyrrhas, ,who has . educated in a dependence upon er 
of Alexander's guards ?, Hitber 15 cama, not ſo much 
to ſuccoun the Greeks, wha; inhabit; amung l- At. 1% fly” 
from his enemies at home; and has tbæ inſolenas to pro- 
mi ſe us the conqueſt. af; Italy, ꝛoith that very army with - 
which he was. not able to preſerve. 10 himſelf. a {mall part 
of Macedon... Do. not therefore. imagindthat the way; to 
get rid of. him,, is to. enter into alliance with him. 
That ſtep vuill only open the: door to more invaders... Il ho. 
ts. there that. _ not deſpiſe you, and laoſ an you as an 
_ eaſy. conqueſt, if Pyrrhus eſcapes, not only «without. being 
puniſhed for his preſumption, + but baving gained the friend 
ſhip of the Sammites. aud I. arentines,. as 4 reward for: in- 
ſulting the Romans? +; 
Appius had no Done, N ſpeaking x hay they: 
voted. unanimouſly for the war, and diſmiſſed Ci- 
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neas with chte anſwer, That when Pyr bus had drawn 
his forces out of Ita, then F he” pleaſed' they would be 
really to treut with him about friendſhip and alliance; 
but while he Nai tber in arms; they were reſolved' ro 
' Meute the war againſt him with all their fores, though 
dul had defeated a thoufand Lævinus g. It is 
faid, that Cineas, while he was managing this af. 
fair, made it his baſinefs with an — 48 care to in- 
ſpect the manners of the Romans, and perfectly un- 
derſtand their form of government; and he after- 
wards in diſcourſe told Pyrrhus, among other 
things, that the" ſenate ſeemed" to him an aſſembly o muny 
Kings; and as to the people, they were morbus that he 
Nurud they bud to do with anoiher Thurn, For Levis 
nus had already raiſed an army twice as numerous 
as the former; and had left behind him at Rome 
an infinite number of Romans capable of bearing 
arms; and ready to form any armies as ener as 
| chat he had *beentben raiſing e c i» a8: 
After this, Fabricius was ſent us ambaſſador by 
the Romans to treat of the ranſom or exchange of 
riſoners. Oineas told Pyrrhus that he was in the 
veneration among the Romans, as a man of 
virtue und a good ſoldier; but that he was in ex- 
treine poverty. Pyrrhus received him with great 
kindnels, and offered him ſome gold, not to eng 
him in any thing diſhonourable, but as a pledge of 
friendſhip and hoſpitality. Apen Fabricius's ara | 
ſal, he 3 — him no further; 10 the next day 
having» a mind to diſcompoſe him, and knowing 
that he had never ſeen an elephant, he command- 
ed one of the largeſt completely armed to be placed 
behind a curtain in a room where they were to be 
in conference together. Upon a ſign given, the 
curtain was drawn aſide, and the elephant raiſing 
his trunk over the head of Fabricius, made an hor- 
rid and frightful noiſe. Fabricius turned about ve- 
TP Rn Ad and then ONE: faid to Pyrxhus, 
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Neither could yaur money yeſterday, nor can this beaſt to- 
day make any impreſſion upon me, WY: Sr EN nd 
In the evening, whilſt they were at ſupper, their 
converſation turned upon many fubjects, particu- 
larly upon the affairs of Greece, and the Grecian 
philoſophers. This led Cineas to mention Epicu- 
rus, and to give ſome account of the Epicurean 
ſentiments with reſpect to the gods, civil govern- 
ment, and happineſs. He ſaid they placed the chief 
happineſs of man in pleaſure; that they avoided 
all offices and employments in the ſtate, as ſo many 
bars to that pleaſure; that they attributed to the 

gods neither love nor hate; maintaining that =o 
were perfectly regardleſs of human affairs, and-pait- 
ed their time in totah inactivity, and in the full en- 
joyment af every kind of pleaſure. Before he had 
finiſhed his diſcourſe, Fabricius cried out, O hea- 
vens ! may Pyrrhus.and the Samnites: hald this doctrine 

as long as they are at war with the Romans. Pyrrhus 
admiring His virtue and greatneſs of mind; Was 
more deſirous than ever to be the friend ather thx 
the enemy of the Romans. And diſcburſing with - 
Fabricius in private, he conjured him, after having 
mediated-a peace between him and the Romans, to 
come and ſettle in his court, where he ſhould be 
His moſt intimate friend, and the chief of his gene- 
rals. To this Fabricius anſwered in a low voice, 

; That, Sir, will not be for hour aduantage; fur they 
oho nom honour: and admire you, | when they have had er- 
Perience uf me, will rather chuſe to be governed by me, 
than you. Such was the character of Fabricius. 

Pyrrhus was not in the leaſt offended at this an- 
fwer, as might. have been expected from a tyrant. 
On the contrary, he highly extolled to his friends 
the magnanimity of that Roman, and: intruſted the 
priſoners to him only, upon condition that if the 
fenate refuſed to make peace, they. ſhould be ſent 
back, after they had viſited their friends and rela- 
tions, and celebrated the Saturnalia. Accordingly 
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a b were Cong back after that feſtival was..aver: 30 it 
deing decreed by the ſenate, that if any ſtaid be. 
| hind, they ſhould. be put to:death... |. 
+1] The year following Fabricius being conſul, — 
at the head of the Army, a perſon came into the 
camp, and delivered him, a letter from the king's 
phyſician, who offered ta; poiſon Pyrrhus, and ſo 
end the war without c backed to the Romans, 
if he might have a reward proportionable to his 
ſervice. Fabricius deteſted the villany of the man, 
and having brought his colleague into the ſame ſan- 
timents, ſent diſpatches immediately to Pyrrhus to 
caution him againſt. the treaſon. Ihe letter was 
this; Caius Fabricius and A nig Amilius, confuls of | 
the Romans, 10 Pyrrbus' the kings health. \> You: ſeem 10 
have made a very ill judgment, Bosh af your friends and e- 
nemies. Tun will undenſiand by this leſten cu ich 005 ſent 
40 us, that you. are dt iuar with: hum men, aud fruſt 
otnaues and villains. Me haue not diſcatiereil this to o 
io obtain your favaun, hut leſl pour death migbti bring a 
repraach pan us, and we. g he thought. C have ended 
tbe war by treucbery, not being able td dit HN Nαẽꝭꝰ 
rage and virtue. When, Nb had read the let- 
ter, and: made ſtrict. inquiry into the treaſon, he 
executed the phyſician; and for acknowledgnient 
zofithis generoſity of the Romans, ſent thelpriſon-. 
ers to Rome withaut ranſom, and: r 14 
3 to negotiate at peace for him The-. 
{accepted of the priſonersg but a8 they were —2 
willing to receive an obligation from an enemy, or 
a reward for not having been guilty; of injuſtice, 
they returned to him an equal number of the Sam- 
-nites. and Tarentines. As for the pegce, they would 
not ſuffer: Cineas to mention it till Pyrrhus had re- 
moved his arms and forces out of Haly, and failed 
Wack to Epirus. i in the fame: As i chat brought chim 
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; Engagement, 9 army, and marched and 
N 5 attacked 


attacked the 1 near FEY There Ks 

- ſuffered; much from the nature of the country; fot - 

the ground being very unęven and covered with 

wood, was extremely inconvenient to the cavalry, 

and quite prevented elephants from coming up 

With the infantry. For this reaſon he loſt: many 

of his men, and had many wounded; at laſt the 

night put an end to the battle. The next day de- 

ſigning to engage on a ground more even and open, 

where his clephants might have room to act againſt 

the enemy, be ſent early in the morning à detach- 

ment to poſſeſs themſelves of that incommodious 

- poſt: 1 ——— ke had engaged the day before; he then 

drew up his army, and diſpoſing a great number of 

archers and flingers among his elephants, he n 
my in good order againſt che Romans. 

be Romans, who had not the dame N 

; 9 falling on and retreating when they pleaſed, as 

J they had before, were now forced; to fight man to 

5 man upon even ground; wherefore haſtening to 

: Eſardes the main body of the enemy before the e- 

lephants. could come up, they. made dreadful ha- 

NIL ke their ſwords. among the Macedonian 

, not ſparing themſelves in the leaſt, or con- 

Wing their ben key. being only bent to wound 

and kill their enemies. After a long and obſtina e 

fight they were forced to give ground, particulariy 

in rg part where Pyrrhus fought in perſon; ſo 

ſtrong was the impreſſion he made at the head of 

his phalanx. But what chiefly contributed to their 

defeat was the irreſiſtible weight and. farce of the e- 

lephants, againſt whom the Romans could have no 

opportunity of exerting their bravery. Wherefore 

they thought it wiſer to give way, as to an over- 

wWhelming torrent or an earthquake, than to fall 

in an obitinate and; fruitleſs oppoſition, hen they 

could gain no advantage, though they ſuffered the 

utmoſt extremity. They did not fly far before 

l We their camp, for. the battle was fought 
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N near; * Hieronymus ſays, the Romans loſt 


thouſand men in the action, and Pyrrhus, ac-- 


cording to the account in his on commentaries, no 
more than three thouſand : five hundred and five. 


But Dionyſius of Halicarnaffus does not telhus that 


there were two engagements near Aſculum, nor that 


the victory was clear on the ſide of Pyrrhus: he 


ſays that there was no mare than one engagement, 


which held till the fun was down that Pyrrhus 
was wounded in his arm by a javelin; that 545 Sam- 


nites plundered his baggage; that the night coming. 
on, the armies ſeparated With 85 reat unwillingneſs; = 


And that there were. about f een thouſand men 


killed on both. ſides. When both: armies were re- 
' tired, and Pyrrhus was congratulated on account 


of the victory, he replied, Such another till undo us 


iterly, For indeed he had loſt the greateſt part of 
the 500 he brought, with him out of FEpire, and 
almoſt all his particular friends and principal com- 

"y there. for 10 
cruits, and he ſaw the confederates very flow in 
their motions. On the other hand, as from a foun- 
tain continually flowing out of the city, the Roman 
camp was quickly and pleritifülly filled up with freſh 
men, not at all abating in courage; but rather, from 


manders; ſo that there were none le 


tlie rage which their loſſes inſpired them: with, re- 


eehins freſh. Force. auc reſolution 0 Purluc we 
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In the midi 5. theſis cifficulties his. arti was "NY 


gain poſſeſſed with yain hopes and airy projects; 


and different enterpriſes” preſenting themſelves to- 


gether, kept him in ſuſpenſe and perplexity. For 
at the ſame time that ambaſſadors arrived ont of Si- 


cily offering to furrender to him Syracuſe, Agri- - 


e and the city of the Leontines, and requeſt - 


g him to drive the Carthaginians out of the iffland, 


and clear it of tyrants ; news was brought him 
otit of Greece, that 1 called Ceraurus was 
Hain in W by the Gauls, and chat now was the 
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proper time for him to come, the Macedonians be. 
ing at a great loſs for a king. Here he began to 
accuſe fortune for preſenting to him two ſuch glo- 
rious opportunities of action at the ſame time. And 
conſidering that if he laid hold on the one; he mult 
of neceſſity relinquiſi the other, he was a long time 
perplexed in his thoughts before he could come to a- 
ny determination. At laſt ĩt appeared to him that the 
Sictlian expedition was (from the nearneſs of Afri- 

ca) of greater importance, and promiſed him a lar- 

ger field of glory. Being determined by this con 

fideration, he inſtantly diſpatched Cineas, whom 

he uſually employed on thoſe Occaſions, to treat 
with the cities, and prepare them for his arrival. 
In the mean time hie placed a ſtrong garriſon in a- 
rentum much againſt the will of Ks inhabitants, 

who required him either to perform what he came 
for, which was to ſtay and continue the war a- 
gainſt the Romans; or if he would be gone, to 
leave the eity as he found it. He returned no a 
greeable anſwer to this remonſtrance, but centimand- 
ed them to be quiet and wait his time, and ſo fail 


ö 


ed a- way. D 2 At +0 
Being arrived in Sicily, his hopes were effeftual- 
ly accompliſhed, and the cities readily ſubmitted to 
him. Wheresever his arnis and force were neteſ- 
fary, nothing at firſt made any conſiderable reſiſt- 
ance, But with thirty thouſand foot, two thou- 
fand five hundred horſe; and two hundred thips, 
he totally routed the Fhoenicians, and overturned 
their whole government. Eryx being the ſtrong- 
eſt town they held, and having a great 'garriſon in 
it, he reſolved to take it by ſtorm. The army be- 
ing in readineſs to give the aſſault, he put on his 
TTC Gr Sena tio iid Fig) Nn 
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_'* Ptolemy Ceraunus, the ſon of Philadelphus had been Nain during 

the. conſulate of Lævinus, three years heſore Pyrrbns received thoſe . 

letters. Plutarch means, without doubt, that Pyrrhus was given to 

underſtand, that, by reaſon! of his great reputation, the Macedonians 
„ Ne en Lain 


would prefer kinn to Antisenan B 
Ae armour, 
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armour, and placing himſelf at the head of his 
men, made a vow to Hercules. of games and ſacri- 
tices in grateful acknowledgment of the victory, if 
he ſignalized himſelf in that day 's action before the. 
Greeks that dwelt in Sicily, as became his great 
deſcent and his fortunes. He: then gave. the 
_ Ggaal by ſound of trumpet, drove the Barbarians. 
from the walls with a ſhower, of arrows, planted. 
bis ladders, and was himſelf the, firſt that mounted. 
Being there attacked by a, great number of ene- 
mies, ſome of them he drove back, others he flung 
headlong down on each ſide,;; but the greateſt part 
he flew, with his ſword, ſo that their, bodies lay im 
heaps. around, him lle himſelf, however, recei- 
ved no wound; and his aſpect Was ſo terrible to 
the ENCINY,. that. he. proved the truth Or H omer's 
obſervation, that of all the virtues, fartitude alone 7 1s 
2 zen iaſpired wth. fur 1948. and enthuſigſtic tr auſports. 
The city. being taken, he performed ab magnificent 
acrifice-to, Hercules, and exhibited ſhows and com- 
| ba OED farts; eratti bog boot te 10 ili 
Of all the Barbarians, thoſe who inhabited the 
city of Meſſina, and were called Mamertinee, were, 
moſt oppreſſive to the Greeks. For theꝝ had made 
maſt of chem tributaries, being a very numerous, 
powerful, and warlike people; for this reaſon they 
Vere called MHamertines, from a word which in the 
language of the Romans ſignifies, warlite, Pyrrhus 
ſeized their collectors, and put them to death; af- 
ter Which he engaged wich the, Mamertines in, a 
pitched battle, overthrew them, and deſtroyed moſt 
of their fortified, towas. The Carthaginians,. be- 
ing inclined to an accommodation, offered to pay a 
ſum. of money, and to furniſh him with ſhipping, 
upon condition a peace mighi be eſtabliſhed be- 
tween them; but he, aſpiring after ſomething 
greater, anſwered them, that the only terms on 
which a peace was to be granted, were for them 
entirely ta abandon Sicily, and conſent that the 
Sit | | Libyan 
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Libyan ſea ſhould be the limit between chem and 
the Greeks. 
Being now elated wich his 888d cor tune 1 the 
er he had acquired, he determined to purſue 
that plan for the ſake of which he firſt undertook 
this expedition. His chief aim was at Africa. He 
had a number of ſhips anſwerable to that deſign, 
but they were thinly manned; and when he began 
to raiſe ſeamen,' inſtead: of behaving to the cities 
with lenity and moderation, he in an arbitrary man- 
ner forced their men into the ſervice, threatening 
to puniſh thoſe very ſeverely who did not provide 
the complement demanded of them. This was 
quite different from his conduct towards them at 
His firſt arrival; for then he endeavoured by kind- 
neſs to gain the affections of the people, placed an 
entire confidence in them, and abſtained from all 
violence and oppreſſion. But his behaviour being 
now changed from mild and popular to ſevere and 
tyrannical, he incurred the reproach not only of 
cruelty, but of falſchood and ingratitude. Neceſſity 
however obliged chem to ſupply” him, though un- 
willingly, with what he demanded. But What 
chiefly alienated them from him, was kis behaviour 
to 'Fhonon and Soſtratus, two perſons of the great. | 
eſt authority in all Syrscuſe. It was at their Tnvi-' 
tation that ſie firſt ſet fail for Sicily; they were the 
men who ſurrendered the city to him'at His arrival, 
and were his principal agents in every tranfaction 
afterwards; Notwithſtanding this he grew jealous' 
of them, and was unwilling either that they ſhould 
attend him in his expedition, or ſay behind. So- 
ſtratus, out of fear of what might happen, with- 
drew himſelf; but Thonon' was ſeized by order of 
Pyrrhus, W aceuſed him of being an accomplice 
with Soſtratus, and put him to death. This injus 
rious proceeding quite ruined his a fairs, and that 
not by little and little, but all at once. For the 
hatred che eities had on this account eonceived a- 


( gainſt 
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Zainſt bim was ſo great, that ſome; of chem fell off 
to the Carthaginians, and others confederated 47 
gainſt him with the Mamertines. 

While they were revolting on all des, 84 4 ge⸗ 
neral inſurrection was apprehended, he received 
letters from the Samaites and Tarentines, informing 
him, that they had been beaten quite out of the 
field, and were, no longer able to ſecure their towns 
2gainſt the Komans, and earneftly requeſting his aſ- 
fiftance, Theſe letters furniſhed him with an ho» 

nourable pretence to quit Sicily, as one net forced 
from thence, or defpairing of ſucceſs; though in 
reality he found it impoffible to make himfelf, maſter 
of the iſland, and cherefore abandoned it as a Hip 
diſtreſſed in a ſtorm, and threw himfelf once more 
upon {taly, It is reported, that, at his going off, be 
looked” back upon the iſland, and ſaid to thoſe a+ 
bout him, How glorious. a fields of avar a» we Lupe, 
| my fritnds, for the Romans 700 Carthaginians” 10 Hebt 

11 and his conjecture was ſoon after verified. 15 

Soon after he had fer ſail, the Barbarians Having 
Sura againſt him, he was forced to cos 
to an engagement with the Carthaglnians i in his 
paſfage; and after he had loſt many of his thips, 
be fled with the reſt into Italy. Upon his arrival, 
he Was attacked by the Mamertinès, who! to the 
number of ten thouſand men had paſſed over before 
him. I'hey thought it not ſafe to engage him in a 
pitched battle; but lying in wait for him where the 
paſſages were difficult, they fell upon him, and put 
his whole army into confuſion. He Joſt two of his 
elephants on this occaſion; and great part of his rear 
was cut in pieces. He immediately advanced in 
perſon from the van to their aſſiſtance, and behaved 
with ſurpriſing valour againft men, perſonally ex- 
aſperated, and by long practice trained to war; till 
having receiving a wound in his hand? he was 
forced to retire à little from the place of action. 
T ſerved ſtill 10 nisten the: courage of the 

barbarians, 
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| e ſo that one * them of an uncommon 
ze, and {p plendidly armed, advanced. before the. 
rapks,. and ih a loud difdainful. gice. challenged. 
4 King if he was alive to come forth. Fyrrhus en- 
raged, a: at this challenge, returned, attended by his 
guards, to the battle, in ſpite of thoſe who were a- 
out him; and ſtormigg with indignation, and all 
Qyer 5 FR th blood, ſo that he was a, figure 
terrible to 1 EI: pierced. through his batta-, 
lions, ruthed upon the Barbarian, and without al- 
Wi 1 5 mon to aſſault him, or defend himſelf, 
| m ſuch 2 2. blow. on, the head with his, ſword, 
* 5 1 en with. the. ſtrength of his, arm, is the — 
0 Uent N of the weapon, the edge paſſed 
woward 0, A, V ed. feat; fl 9 d chat ,i in 4 moment 
A body was and 11085 parts fell aſunder. 
his put a top 1. the courſe ot Be. Barbarians,. 
who looked. 8 us with. 5 ent and ad: 
miration, and. conſidered , him as. ng more. 
than mortal. After this he continued his, march. 
A the. reſt of; | G Way undiſturb bed, and. a BITING at 
Tarentum with FINS: thouſand, fogt, and three 
thouſ; hotſe ;, where reinforcing himſelf with 


the choicelt. ab of the _T arentines, he advanced | 


ee againſt, the Romans, who. then lay en- 
Ein m the territories, OT the Damnites,. , 1 1. he 

Sy gr were, now very much diſtreſſed and diſpis. 
rite the many defeats. 955 had 10 0 5 from 
the Romans, hey; Were. Alſo, diſcontente r Ve; 
rhus, for his expedition into Sicily; ſo, hat not, 
many came in to join him, Notwithſtanding which, 
he divided his army, into 8 parts, and dent the. 
firſt. into. SADR: 9. nba C, 585 po ry 9 7 
Ai and hin his colleagues. 
L. ant he marched — — p 38 n 2 125 Curing, 


other conful, 5055 had be himſelf very ad- 


vantageoufly 3 Beneyentum e S* 
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the preſent in any enterpriſe, he reſolved to abſtain. - 
from action. But Pyrrhus being cager to engage 
bim before the other could join him, made a draught 
of the beſt men out of all his troops, and chuſing 
the boldeſt and ſtrongeſt of his elephants, marched 
by night towards the Roman camp, But as he was 


forced to go round about, and traverſe a woody 
country, his flambeaux failed him, and his ſoldiers 
loft their way in the dark; which obliged him to 
| halt for ſome time, in order to.rally them, In the 
mean time day began fo appear, and his approach 
was diſcovered by the Romans as he was. comin 
' down the Hills, which. put the whole camp int 
great diſorder. But the conſul finding the facrifices 
auſpiciqus, and the thme bee obliging him 0 
eh, he drew 4 parry, auf of the wepdhes, and Fell 
in with the vanguard of the enemy, and havin 
routed them, all the army was in a-conſternation, 
Jo. that a, great many were killed, and ſome of the 
elephants taken. Ibis ſucceſs encouraged Manius 
to draw.out bis whole army, and engage the enemy 
in a pitched battle. One of his wings defeated one 
of the.cnemy's,; but the other was 05 down by 
che Elephants, and forced back to the trenches. 
He then: ordered thoſe troops to advance which he 


Had left behind to guard the camp, who ,were 4 
ſtrong body, all freth men and well armed... Theſe 
ruſhing down. from their adyantagequs: Rarign 
wounded the elephants with their'darts, and made 
chem turn back and fall upon their own battalions, 
Which occaſioned ſuch a confuſion and diſorder, 
that in the end it ſecured the victory to the Ro- 
mne Ah with the victory the enirgement and Ra- 
bility of their empire. For, in conſequence of their 
ſucceſs in this war, their ſpirits were ſtill more ele- 
vated, their power was increaſed, and they began 
00 be looked upon as Invincible; ſo that they ſoon. 


oxer-run all Italy, and pot long ater ei roo. 
| i 4 Strilia 
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Boes, after he had confümed fix years in cheſe 
wars. But though unſucceſsful, yet he 1 8 
his coura e unconquerable amidſt all theſe misfor- 
runes, 120 was held for military {kill and perſonal 
= valour, much the greateſt of all the princes of his 
time, But what he got by great actions, he loſt a- 
= gain by vain Hopes For his eager deſire and purſuit 
after what he had not, | hindered him from keep- 
- ing what he had; which made Antigonus compare 
| kim to one who at dice threw very fucceſsfully, but 
| knew not how to make the beſt of his game. He 
returned into Epirus, with eight thouſand foot, and 
five hundred horſe, and for want of money was 
obliged to look out fora 2, new war to maintain them; 
Some of the Gauls ; joining him, he invaded Ma- 
Ledon, where” Andgcus the ſon of Demetrius 
igned. He defigned-only to plunder and rabage 
te count ry; but after he had made himſelf maſter - 
f ſeveral towns, and two. thoufand mien had come 
' over to Him, ke began” to hope for ſomethin great. 
on, and marched againſt Antigonus himſelf; and 
meeting kim at a narrow paſſage; he put his whole 
arm into diſorder; but the Gauis who brought up 
Antigonus's rear, and who: were very. . : 
' flood fim; and*a ſharp engagement enſuing,” the 
greateſt, part of rhem were cut off. 'Theywho Hat 
the charge of the elephants, being see el 
- way, delivered up both themſelves and the beaſts. 
Fyrrhus, after this advantage, adviſing more with 
bis good fortune, than his reaſon, boldly attacked 
the Macedonian phalans; but they being 'terrified 
and diſordered, by the defeat of the other part of 
che army, declined coming to an engagement with 
Hin. hen) he perceived this; ſtretching out "His - 
hand he called aloud both to the chief commanders - 
abd inferior Officers, and prevailed upon them to- 
; ' Wether wich that whole body of infantry to deſert 
Antigens. who was weren pon forced to fly, and 
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endeaxour to retai e of the A itime towns 
[the "obedience. hs . i iP 

rrhus, amo all theſe favours of fortune, 
e what he had effected againſt 1 the Gauls the g 
"am moſt. glorious exploit, hung up the richeſt: of their N 
Holle in the temple of . Jtonls.? —_ with this: 4 


Aude: bets n e ; 
| ofbiclds which Py Fa hi Gat al Gaul ii | 
+ \Snatch'd boldly by Minerus aid, e oF 
"He hung upon theſe ſacredi call, wana | 
Jn-honour' of the blue-ey d maid. d. Ar 
© Thous þ all the Gallic hoſt 1 he flew, „ | re bs - n. 0 
"Fra Proud Anti 7gonus o rec, Da hong 1 
DES, Pas 40/ho 6 300 Ab 
is but. to CONQUET * nothing ew, at 
ws RT his voce have 6 47 the Tame. e be wer 


Aber Abe battle, he quickly made kiinſcIEmatier 
of the dities. When he had taken Egæ, beſide o- 
ther hardſhips put upon the inhabitants, he left in 
the tom a garriſon, conſiſting of ſome of 'thoſe 
Gaus thatihadſerved him in his army. The Gauls 
are the moſt covetous and inſatiabie of all men; 
and they were no ſooner Pur in poſſeſſion of the 
place, bile they inſtantly dug up the tombs of the 
kings chat lay buried there, bod) on all ahe- wealth 
Aa had been interred with them, and ſcattered a- 
bout their bones with an inſolent contempt. _ 
rhus ſeemed not in the leaſt offendect at this igno- 
minious inſult, either deferring to . 
of it to an account for the preſent, becauſe he had 
at that time other affairs of greater moment upon 
Bis hands, or intending wholly to paſs it by, as be- 
ing afraid to puniſſi thoſe barbarians. However by 
this enn Oy bers his en with: or eye | 
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* There v were two ba. dedicated to Minerva under that name, 

one near Lariſſa in Thefialy,” and the other near Coronea in Bœotla. 
Flutarch ſpeaks here of the firſt. 3 Mas n From _ 
Koenis the fon. of Amphictyon. En HIGS . 
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-nians. But JPY his Ansel was ſtill doubtful, 
and in an unſettled condition, he notwithſtanding 5 
= entertained new viſionary hopes, and in raillery 
called Antigonus impudent, becauſe he had not put 
on the habit of a private perſon, but fill Preſumen 0 
to wear the purple. 

About this time Cleonymus his Lale 5 
arrived at his court, and earneſtly preſſing him to 
march with his army to Sparta, Pyrrhus very rea- 

embraced the overture. Cleomymus was of the 
. blood, but ſeeming too arbitrary and abſolute, 
bad no great reſpect nor credit in Sparta, where 
Areus reigned peaceably in his ſtead. This was 
the occaſion of an old and public grudge between 
him and the citizens. Cleonymus in, his old age 
had married a lady of great beauty, and of the roy- 
ak family called Ohelidomis, daughter of Leotychidas. 
This woman falling deſperately in- love with Acra- 
tatus, Areus's ſon, à very beautiful youth, ren- 
dered this mateh both uneaſy and diſbonourable to 
Cleonymus; for there was not à man in Sparta 
who: did not very well know how much his wite 
ſlighted him. I heſe domeſtic: trouhles, added to 
his public diſcontent, provoked him to fly! to Pyu- 
Thus; who, at his inſtigation, marched againſt Spar- 
ta with an army of twenty thouſand fobt, two 
thouſand:rhorſe, and twenty four elephants. But 
ſuch great preparations made it evident to the 
whole world, that he came not ſo much to gain 
Sparta for Cleonymus, as to take all Peloponneſus 
| for bimſelf : yet he expreſsly denied this to the La- 
cedæmonian ambaſſadors who came to him to Me- 
| galopolis, affirming that he: only: intended 0 ſet 
ö thoſe: cities free which were untler the dominion of 
Antigonus, and fignifying that if he might be per- 
mitted, he intended to ſend: his. youngeſt ſons to 
Sparta, there to be inſtituted in the manners and 
diſeipline of the Lacedæmonians, that they mig : 
* this means excel other. kings and ine 
1 Wick 
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Nr With theſe, pretences. he amuſed thoſe who came 
to meet him in his march: but as ſoon as ever he 
1 entered Laconia, he began to plunder and ravage 
the country; and when the ambaſſadors complain- 
"ed that thoſe acts of hoſjility were committed when 
War Was not proclaimed, Very true, he replied; and 
Ai not we know. that you Lacedemanians-nevier make” pu- 
lic proclamation. of pour intentions? At which a Spar- 
tan who was preſent, named Mandricidas, anfwered 
bim In the Laconic —— r hou ant a Cod, thou 
.tuzlt. do us n0; fur, becauſe we hawig done tbee none j ond | 
if thau art but a Aan, wwe may find ſame 0: her das Arens as. | 
.thy etf.. 4 £425 Ilie. QGHS 4001 bas (Hon 43 3112 
„In che mean ne her conancd his march t0- 
wards, L acedæmon, and was adviſed by Cleonymms 
do give the aſſault as ſoon as he arrwedb; but Pyr- 
.rhus, as we are told, fearing left the ſoldiers ſhould 
1 city if they tek it by, ſturm in the 
. dhe affault till che morning : for he 
re. were but fe men in che ton, and 
e reaſon, of his ſudden ap- 
Pr becauſe, Areus the king was not there 
Nets but gone into Crete to the ſuceour of 
the Gortynians, IV The. latery of the city Mas prin- 
e . 40 . — s contempt of i weak- 
l no defence au be 
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Night being come, the Lacademonians deter- 
mined in council. t ſend the womtn over into 
rete; bu they unanimouſſy :oppoſed-itz oand one 
of them, called Archidamia, entering the ſenate 
With a ſword in her hand, upbraided them in the 
name of the reſt for thinking chat cke women would 
eee Mold G. baoglg ej 
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lt was next reſolved to draw a trench parallel to 
che enemy's camp, and at each end of it to fink 
waggons into the lernt as deep as the naves of. 
| the wheels, that ſo being Kemiy 6 fixed, | they might : 
obſtruct —— of: the elephants. "When they 
nad juſt begun the work; both maids and women 
; came to them; ſome with their robes tucked up, 
and others in their under garments only, to affiſt 
the elder ſort of men. They exhorted theſe who : 
were of an age fit to bear arms, ànd were to em 
gage the next day, to repoſe themſelves in 4-4 
night; then they meaſured" che intended Ter 
the trench, and took upon themſelves a thir 4 
of it, which they finiſhed Before it Was day. [pr 
trench was in breadth fix eubits/four in depth, —4 
eight hundred feet Tong, as Phylarchus ſays. 
; makes it ſomewhat lee 2B p47 ih" 
As oom as the day began to breale; | the enemy 
were: ir motion j whereupon wb Art 1p -rhe 
youth with their own” hands,” gave them charge of 
che treneh, injoining them to defend it to the ak 
extremity, telling them, Harb delightful fi /t be to 
conquer In the view. of their whole tomtitry ani "bo 
rious en de in the arms of their" wives his Mathers, 42 
iug ar became" Spurtans. As for Chelidonis, the re- 
tired with a halter about Her neck; reſolving ro die 
ſo, rather than fall intò the hands e Clednyuits, | 
. city were taken!!! 94 
-Pyrrhus himſelf; in perſon, Iapoured with His in- 
4 to force through the ſhields of the Spartans 
ranged againſt him, and to get Gver the trench, 
which was ſcarce paſſable, becauſe the looſencls of 
the freſh. earth afforded no firm footing for the ſol- 
diers. At the ſame time Ptolemy, s fon, 
with two thouſand Gauls, and ſome choice men '" me 
the: Chaonians, making a circuit, "endeavoured to : 
force a: paſſage where they had planted che 1 
gons; but they were fixed ſb deep in the ground, , 
** — ſo cloſe together, that they da not gn 7 E. 
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obſtruct chłir paſſage, but rendered jt difiente for - N 
the Spartans to come up, and make a cloſer defence. 


The Gauls however haying with much difficulty 


forced the wheels out of the earth, were drawing | 
the chariots towards an adjacent river. Young | 
Acrotatus firſt of all perceived the danger, and | 


paſſing with great expedition throu gh the city at the 


head of three hundred men, and taking the advan- | 
tage of ſome hollow ways, he on a ſudden ſur- 

rounded Ptolemy, and falling aipon his ear, forced 
im to face about, and ſtand upon the defenſive. 
In this diſorder Ptolenty's ſoldiers ran foul upon 
one another, and many fell into the trench; or 
under the waggons, till after à long diſpute, and 
Tels flaughter, they, Were 1. Nn t ar Abu to Bight. 


action; and When they ſaw Acrotatus returning back . 


into. the city. to Kpollels himſelf of his former poſt, 


2 covered with :blgod, and fierce and elate with 

ry, he ſecmed to the Spartan women more 
ba 225 il and beautiful than ever, and they envied 
1 i worthy: * lover. And ſome of the olil 


men. followed him, crying aloud, Ge on, Acrotatus, 


&270y, Chelidatiis, and pet brabe boys for: Sparte. The 


ja 0 was: hotteſt where, Pyrrhus himſelf Kugkt'; 3 


ä a many of the Spartans fignalized' themſelves, | 
particularly Phyllius;who having killed moſt af 
Fan: $4 preſſed upon him in order to force a paſ- 
fage, when he found himſelf ready to fink with the 
many wounds he had received, ſurrendered his poſt 
to one of the officers ho. was near him, and reti- 
ring backward, Fell dead in. the midſt of his own 


party, that the enemy might not carry off his body. 


The fight ended with the day; and Pyrrhus in his 
flcep dreamed that an eagle threw lightaing upon 
Fes, and ſet it all on fire, and that he re- 
. at the fight. In this tranſport of joy he a- 


aked; and commanded his offlcers to get all things 
ready for a ſecond aſſault; and nr **his 


— dream 
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dream among 1 ee 0 be HA take the 
| town by ſtorm, | ſeveral afſented to it with admira-. 
tion; but Lyſimachns was not pleaſed” with the 
dream, and told him he feared, leſt as places ſtruck 
with lightning are held ſacred, and not to he en 
tered, ſo the 'gods might by this let him Enow the 
city ſhould not be taken. Pyrrhus replied, Such 
fort of v1 ons, and their interpretations, are things jul of 
uncertainty, and only fit 70 amuſe the vulgar ; but that, my 
friends, which 15 moſt cer tain, is, that every man Ae a 


arm, and Jay to himſelf,” = pe 5 
The beft phi omens is en Frohe, aal, 14 . 
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lt at band to pp th 1175 1 ar t ive 19 57 
and drink to t 1 7 e W | o Want 15 gs Carry off q 
fach as Were, UibleL The Mace doplans a 
edt to fill up, che trench, bringing keit uantities 1 
d beh. p88 th Irowin them, u on e 
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4 ſudden, app cared. cheir 1 955 1 Na 2 
Þ whe re. the 79 755 15 qa A been. pl lanted ro ſt 
4 age, 4 on towards the city; at whi ch ys ihe 
1 foldiers who. had. been placed. at that poſt. 45 a 
6 reat noiſe, and the: women. ſhricked out, and fled. 
Porchus in the mean time puſhed on with £ great vi- 
. olence, overthrowing all that had the caurage o 
WM 
oppoſe him, 'But his horſe receiving a wound 
the belly with a Cretan arrow, Fan awa „and by His 
violent conyulſive motions as he died, F (nei off. 


PFyrchus on flippery and very ficep ground; at 
3 This is a parody of that eeletiaied verſe ſpoken by Hector to "i 


8 lydamas'in the twelfth. bock * * . T4 8 is our 
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which all his pings” running, towards Kim | in great 
confafion, the Spartans came boldly up, and ma- 
em off a- 
| a ſecond J 
time,, thinking the Lacedzmonians would abate, of | 
their vigour, when. almoſt all of them Were wound- : 
27 and FEY, great- numbers killed, But the. good | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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not un 


king good ule of their arrows, forced. t 
| cauſed. Pyrrhus. to retreat 


fortune of Parta, either becauſe ſhe had Wy 


made a ſüeleat trial what the unafſiſted valour of 
the citizens would perform, or that the world might 


fee. on this occaſion how great a power e has 11 in 
the moſt e and critical f th Fe 


Pi 1 * 


Ts ck Eing ar. 
455 ere f 1 8 bo 7 with, two tho 

den Ir more, Tbe women Up on this Vent al Ok 

80 their hot uſes,” findin N 80 Jon er ec ary | for 

ok concern kn lves with the war "ag the 

1 men likewiſe, Who, den d er age, 

Had fil that exigence been forced to take arms, öh 
= bing and, their places. \ were, | Tupplied by,th 
ers... 

ge Sor two. reinforcements. ſerved on ode hre 
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Gf to ale Me of the Miendlhiß ptigonits, 
ER to prevent Him invited Wen Us ehe "He 


ſe alk was filled veich a perpetual fucceffon of 


new hopes and projects, who by victory. Was encou- 


raged to make freſh ac: 0 e Fong 75 row 
6 1688 by ' gain - 
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tan "of. Aptera named Orœſus, .a man of 


ent ſpirit could not therefore be reſtrained either 
by ſucceſs or diſappointment, no ſooner received 
this invitation from Ariſteas, but he immediately 
marched for Argos. Areus, by. frequent ambuſhes : 
and taking poſſeſſion of the moſt difficult paſſages, 
cut off many of the Gauls and Moloſſians that 
brought up the rear. It had been told Pyrrhus by 
one of the prieſts, who had found the liver of che 
ſacrificed beaſt” without 'a head, that ſome of his 
near relations would be loft; notwithſtanding 
which, in this tumult and diſorder, forgetting the 
prediction, he ſent his ſon Ptolemy with ſome of 
his guards to the affiſtance of the rear, whilſt he 
continued his march, and got clear of thoſe dan- 
gerous paſſes. ' In the mean time the fight grew very 
warm where, Ptolemy was engaged; for the beſt of 
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ng ſome other advantage, and whoſe reſtleſs tur- 
bule: 
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the Lacedemonian troops were there under the com- 


an een ien 
mand af Ewalcus. In the heat of the action a Cre- 
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ſtrength and fwiftnefßs, wounded the Young prin 


„„ one Fenttt, bs rode Avery 
againſt him; but Evalcus being aware of him incli- 
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Mike at Pyrrhuss delt bar nd, tha 4 N cis magine af 


uſt” WAV cy It it off; but he blo 5 Achs on;the 
15 rege cut Men 1755 * "whilſt Fyrrhus ſcizing the 


"Then ſpringi from his e t 
50t, and 1925 if BEE havock ; 5 thoſe br IFA\ 
Exe ga ee WhO endeayo! OUI protect 


La 
War "of Evalcus, 14 his loſs, w. 
andere one on the i de 0 of 94 55 
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engagement. 53 
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to retreat, and bk This 18 2 city 1 fall 1155 into 
hands of either of them, which 4 a, great No 
for both. Intigonus Was p Tuaded. and ſent his 
Jon. as an hoſtage to the Ergives + FPyrrhus at the 
ſame time promiſed retire, but ſen k ho- 
ſtage „he 175 much 5 pected,” I 
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n the mean time ion obs He 8 alarmed by > very 
For tlie 
ads of the ſacrificed i oxen lyitig roars their 


extraordinary and mane pr 


bodies, were Teen, to. beſt Oo ihe Foes 
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87 crying out that 7 ſaw the city full of car 
eafes ana” ſlaughter, and an eagle 1 g in the 
d and immediately vaniſhing g. In the dead of 

kt Pyrrhus approached the walls, and finding the 


| 0 he 6 led Diamperes, ſet 1 en by Ariſteas, WAS un- 
8 


üſcorered till his Gauls had enen and taken 
ſfeſñion of the market · place; but che gate being 


too 10% to let in the elephants, they were obliged to 


take down al. towers, and put them on again, 
which cotild not be done in the dark, and in that 
confuſion,” wiehgut A noiſe, and Wits. of time, 
which! occafioned their diſcovery. The Argives, 
ſeein che enemy in hel city, ran to Aſpis , the 
chief tade}, "and other places of defence, and ſent 
nus, deins! him to haſten to their aſſiſts | 
utig 6805 advanced near the walls, but 
a not ier the city; chuſing rather to be upon ; 
the Watch * ithout, And act as occaſion. offered, | 
However, ke” ſent. in ſome of his principal com- 
manders and s for with a, very con 13 force. 
At the 2 time Areus arrived at A e 
thouſand Cretans, and the moſt active 0 the Spar- 
tans. "Alt theſe che being joined. fell a at once 77025 
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at which time they offered a Hacrifice of a hundred oxen, for that rea- 
ſon called! He utombæa, the feaſt of the' Heraromb.” At this feaſt all the 
youth, exerted their ſtrength for the obtaining a prize propoſed on 
that occaſion. There was a quarter aboye the theatre ſtrongly ſu uated, 
Where in the moſt difficult part they mailed. a brazen buckler in ſuch a 
manner, that it was! vory hard to pluck it off. All the youth tried 
5 utmoſt ſtrength on that occaſion, and he who prevailed was de- 
clared eng a. and in acknowledgment of, bis yidory, was pre- 
ſented n yrtle garland, and a brazen buckler. Frem b 
ae eber. was held was calles Ain that as, t 
„ C ; 
'* © larabis Fas glues: of exvreile; near one of thi gates of Argos. 
Vs III. K Pyrrhaus 
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Pyrrhus . in. haſte, though his men marchs 
ed in great danger hy reafon of the drains and ſinks, 
of which the city was full. In this night-engage- 
ment, there, was infinite confuſion, it being impoſ- 
to ſee What was done, or to know what was 
commanded; the ſoldiers were ſcattered about, and 
loſt their way among the na row ſtreets; conduct 
and diſcipline were of no g in that darkneſs, a, 
midſt that variety of noiſcs, and in ſuch ſtrait ꝓaſ- 
ſages; ſo that both ſides continued without doing 
any thing, ſtill expecting day- light. At the firſt 
dawn Pyrrhus ſeeing the citadlel Alpis full of men, 
was under great conſternation, eſpecially When a- 
mong the many figures of excellent workmanſhip 
erected in the e be beheld that of a wolf 
and bull . Wt 1 5 ſeemed ready to attack 
cach other. This fight brought t his 95 
hrance an, oracle 2 8 4e berech foxetel-. 
ling him that he auas foted to dig when, be 1 
walf encountering a bull. The. Argives fay. "thele 
figures were (creQed.cin, memory f, an Accident 
Adee long before in their country. For 
they, tell us, chat when 9 44 firſt ee 
terr itaries, as he paſſed by a place called 15 
in Thyreatis, leading to Argos, he ſaw a wall Ae 
ing with a bull, and imagining Fu le to repreſent 
him, (for being a ſtranger he fell upon a native, as 
he himſelf deſigned to do), he ſtaid to ſee the iſſus 
of the fight; and the wolf prevailing, after he had 
offered his devotions to Apollo Lycius, he aflaulted 
and took the town, Gelanor, who was then king, 
being diſplaced by a faction: and this was the cauſe 
of dedicating thoſe figures. Pyrrhus quite diſpirit- 
ed at this ſight, and ſeeing none of his deſigns ſuc - 
ceed, thought it beſt to retreat ; but fearing the 
ſtrait paſſage at the gates, he ſent to his. ſon Hele- 
nus, who was left without the town with a great 
bo of forces, commanding him to break down 
of the wall, W ag ee if che enemy 


preſſed 


210 
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preſſed hard upon them. But the perfon whom 
le ſent, miſtaking" che order through haſte and 
confufion, delivered it in a quite contrary fenſe; 
ſo chat the young prince taking with him the beſt 
of his men, and the remaining elephants, marched 
Kraight through the gates into the town, to affiſt his 
father. Pyrrhus was now making good his retreat; 
| and while the market: place afforded him ground 


enough both to retreat and fight, he frequently re- 
pulſed the enemy that bore upon him; but when 
he was forced out of that broad place into a narrow 
ſtreet leading to the gate, he fell in with thoſe who 
came the other way to his affiſtance. It was in vain 
for Him to call out to them to fall back and clear” 
the ftrects; he could he heard but by few of them, 
and thoſe who did-hear him and wert moſt diſpoſed 
contitwally preſſed upon them from che rear, and 
| puſnied them forwards.” Befides, the largeſt of the 
elephants falling down on his fide, in the very gate,” 
and tertiblybraying; lay in the way of thoſe who 
would Hawe got Ott. Anether of theſ elephants” 
already ih the town, called Mion, ftriving to take 
up His rider, he, after many wounds received, 
Was fallen off has back, rufhed forward upon them 
chat retreated; and thruſting as welt friends as ene- 
mies, tumbled them all confuſedly Gy 6c one ano- © 
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to be near him ſo thar x any of them fell 

the hands of their companions, Pyrrhus ſeeing 
this dreadful ſtorm and confuſion, took off the 
22 he] wore upon his helmet, by which he was 
then truſting to the goodneſs of his horſe, he rode 
i among tlie thickeſt of the enemy. Being wound - 
ed with a lance through his | breaſt-plate, but not 
dangeroully, nor indeed very much, be turned a>. 
hout to- him that ſtruck han] horas not a man 
aß note, hut the ſon of a poor woman in Argos. 
She was looking ans Fine" Gght:among:other; wo- 
men, from the top of an houſe, and percciving 
_ fon engaged with 8 Ont 


\ a | | | oth —— 
bis horſe, he fell juſt by the — — 
The common ſoldiers knew not who it was; but 
one Zopyrus, that ſerved under Antigonus; and 
two or three others running chichex, and. knowing 
him to be Pyrrhus, dragged him to a chreſhold 
hard by, juſt as he was beginning to recover from 
the blow. Zopyrus drawing out an Brie, {word 
was going to cut off his head, When Pyrrhus gave 
him fo: fierce a look, that he confounded. him with, 
terror; however he ſtill endeavoured to do itz 
9 being full of fear and confuſion, and his, 
hands trembling, he could not ſtrike him right. 
but wounded him in the mouth and chin, fo that 
it was a long time before he could get the head off. 
The report of this action was ſoon ſpread about, 
and Alcyoneus, the ſon of Antigonus, haſtening to 
the place, aſked for the head, as if he only intend- 
ed to look upon it; but as ſoon as he took it in his 
hand, he rode away with it to his father, 3 he 
daun — with * of his friends, and Said | 


iſtinguiſhed, and guve it to one of his friends; | | 
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it at bis feet. Antigonus looking upon it, and Know- 
ing it, thruſt his ſon from him, and ſtruck him with 
his cane, calling him impious and cruel; then co 
vering his eyes with his robe, he felba - weeping from 
the remembrance of the death of his grandfather 
Antigonus, and that of his father Demetrius, two 
domeſtic inſtances of the inſtability of fortune. He 
then eauſed the head and body of Pyrrhus to be 
burned with all due ſolemnity. After this, Alcyo- 
neus diſcovering Helenus under a mean —_—C 
uſed him very reſpet᷑tfully, and brought him to 
father: 222 him, This, my 
| faid he; was done much more nobly than before;;" but et 
you are till deficient, in that you haue nat taken off that 
coat which is a ſcandal to ut he hau got . 
And then treating Helens with great kindneſs, he 
reſtored him a kingdom of. r and gave 
the ſame obliging reception. to all Pyrrhus's princi- 
UL: commanders, after he had e ee 
amp under his obedicnce.... Rat ugh of Aled 
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NN notions ior orant of the third n. 
VV of Caius Marius; as likewiſe aj ps 
Quintus Sertorius ho poffe Ad Hichſelf of Spain; . 

and of Lucius Mummius who deftroye d. Cort nth. : 

thouglehis lack was furnameg- a, „Pon Th 

8 as Scipio Was called ita, and. Mir 

tellus 8 Hence TFofidonus "draws. 

chief argament to confure thoſe who hold the hire. 

1 E name, as Camillus, p are 

a, Cato; becauſe then they who. had but two 

Wee have no proper name. But he did 

not comſider; that by the very ſame reaſon. 1e 

rob the women abſolutely of their names, for 


341 
2 fk 


of them have the firſt, which Poſidonius i imagi 
the proper name with the Romans. Of the 12 7 
1 0 one was commoꝶ to the whole family, as 
Pompeii, Manlii, Cornelii; as with us Greecizhs, 
the Heraclidæ, and Pelopidæ; the other titular, 
and given them on accoufit of their natural diſpoſi- 
tions, their actions, or the form of their bodies; 
as Macrinus, Forquatus; ; Syha; fuch als is Mne- 
mon, Grypus, and Callie, cus among the Gre- 
Ms. 5 1 e the ie of names, would we. in- 
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or none 
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warlike, more acquainted al 
the camp than of the city, he could not moderate 


— * 
7 5 
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ſiſt⸗ upon it, the irregularity of cuſtom migbt- fur 
niſh us with diſcourſe enough.. „ 
We have ſeen the ſtatue of Marius in ae at. 
Ravenna in Gaul, which ſtrongly expreſſes that 
roughneſs and ſourneſs of manners by which he 
was diſtinguiſhed; for bein 185 naturally valiant. and 
with the diſcipline of 


his paſſion, when in authority. He. is ſaid neither, 
to have ſtudied the Grecian literature. nos ever to 
have made uſe of that language in any, matter of 
conſequence ; as thinking it ridiculous to beſtow 
time in that learning, the teachers whereof were 
little better than the flaves of the Romans. After 
his ſecond triumph, ge the dedication of a 
temple, he preſented... the, people with. ſhows after 
the manner 5 the Grecks, he came indeed into the 
theatre. and. ſat own, but immediately noſe up a- 
gain and depärted. Wherefore, ag Plato oftem u- 
55 to fay to NXenacrates the philoſopher, Who was 
a very moroſe diſpoſition, Prithee, good'\\Kenacras 


tes, ſacrifice, to. the graces; ſo if Marius could have 
been perſuaded to ſacrifice, to the Greek muſes and 


graces, he had never brought his „ a- 
chievements, both in war and peace, to ſo unhap- 
py a concluſion, or plunged himſelf i into a ſavage 


00 turbplent 0 15 ag HERES Kis paſſion, ill timed 
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The 9— bad eee names, needed Aal 
and cognomen. In the times of the republic, the firſt was the u 
per name of the perſon, the ſecond the name of, his family the 
third-the name of that particular branch of che family to eh be bebe. 
longed ; ſo that brothers were wänden only by the firſt name, 25 
Marcus ulllus Cicero, and intus Tullius Cicero. But, in, latter 
times; under the emperors, this cuſtom was changed, and brothers 
were frequenthydiſtinguithed by their laſt name, as itus Flavius Ve- 
ſpaſianus, and, Titus Flavius Sabinus. As to women, they g | 
Had but one name which was that of the family, as Cornelia and Tul- 
lia. If there were two fiſters, the one was called Cornelia, or Tullia 
major, the other minor ; if there were more in number, they were diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the appellations of prima, ſecunda, tertia, &. But an- 
ciently he women ſometimes had a rænomen wo. 


ambition, 


me AR Bip r 


ambition, and inſatiable avarice; but this will fut- 
ther appear in the ſequel, from Bis acens 
He Was born of parents altogether obſcure and 
ent, and who ſupported! themſelves by their 
dail labour; his father was of the fume narme with 
himſelf, his mother was called Fuleinia. He came 
late to Nome; ſo that he had'paſſedta conſiderable 
part of his time before he became acquainted with 
the refinements of the city. At firſt, he ved in 
Cirrzaton'®, a village in the territory of Arpinum; 
kis manner GENE ere was ruſtie and uhpoliſhed; 
if compared with the elegant manners of the city; 
however; it was temperate, and nuch reſetnbled 
che ancient Roman ſeverity... He firſt ſerved in the 
wat againſt the-Celtiberes; When Scipio Africanus 
beſieged Numantia, where he foot fighalized him- 
ſelf te Ris general, by his eburage, very far above 
his comfades; and particularly By his ſo cheerfuf- 
ing with Scipio's reformation of his Arny, 


NU Tit reported alf, that he encountered 
ald vanquifHed' an enemy in his generals ſig cht; bp 
which accbunt he had feveral honours ch dterke 
wien an Scipio ſhowed him à partitular fe- 
R eſpecially onte at an entertainmefit, Wher 
che Ns ſerfs Phd upon the eat '<Bititmander 
then in being; anch ene of the eompany; either out 
of complaiſanct to che general, or becauſe it really 
was a doubt wick him, àfked Scipio, 1 e Re: 
mans ſhould 72 Jurh another general when he tigt 
Scipio ly clapping Marius on the ſhoulder; 5 
ſat next — Alive, perhaps. Zuch was 
the happy genius of thoſe two great men, one of 
whom in his very youth gave thoſe early promiſes 


of his futore greatneſs, and the” other could Wy 
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ſuch beginnings clearly foreſee that long ſeries, of. 
glory and renown. which was to follox 
„Marius fred with this ſpeech, of Scipio, as with a 
* gs applied himſelf to pu- 
hlig, affairs, and b aſliſtance of Cæcilius Mex. 
tellus (on whoſe 1 both he and his anceſtors 
had always had a dependence) obtained the office; 
of, tribune of the 1 2 - In this ofice he propo- 
25 a law to be paſſed for e the manner of 
„which was oppoſed by — the conſul, 
Ka 6. faw it tended. to leſſen che authority of the pay 
tricians in matters of judicature; wherefore he per - 
:d the ſenate do declare 8 againſt ne ſummon 
ieee and give an account of his conr 
c. Cotta having obtained 7 decree, for that Pre 
900 ole; Marius came into the; ſenate, and hehaved 
not like 4 young man newly advanced to authority, 
xt; having diſtinguiſhed. himſelf by any, con: 
dzrable action; but atluming. beforehand that n 
rage and confidence ; Which was ſuitable 40 hee: 
ploits he afterwarde performed, threatened Cates. 
els he recalled the deerge, to pu him 2 7 
Lotts addr cling. himſelf 40 Merelhus,, — his 0 
5 e conſul., W hereupon Marius calling for an 
cer, commanded him to take Metellus imo ade | 
dN and, when Metellus appealed. to the:other try. 
anes, and not one of them offered. to aſſiſt him, 
enn ene and repealed the degree, 1 * 
rius, elevated with this victory, went in trium 
out of the ſenate. and proceeding To, the. forum 


ha * law aa erende in an aſfembly of the pe- 
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* A viead genius beg not only recei ; courage and aſſurance from 
ie actions he has already performed, but even from thoſe which are. 
fill behind, and are not yet ripe for performance, The reaſon of 
chis is clear or the principle which. is in, due time to give life to thof 
actions, is within him; 3 and he as it were barrows from them * 
Waſtes: and confidence 1 in himſell, which he exerts beforehand. 


1 He 


18 2 The & MF E vo» - 
He was from this tim emed æ man of un- 
daunted courage and vef6lttion; as well as a vigo- 
rous Oppoſer of the ſenate in favour! of the com- 
mons ut by an action of a contrary nature he 
ſobn deſtroyed the opinion tat was entertained of 
His partiality tothe Plebeians; for when a law bent 
eerning ehe diſtrihution of corn was propoſed, he 
very ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed it and carried it againſt 
the people, thereby” making himſelf equally ho- 
naured by both parties, in gratifying” "neither con- 
to the Publke äussveſtelf ee eee 
* nen the year of his tribuneſſn p was expired, he 
ood candidate for the offieb of chief Elle; for 


there are two orders of that magiſtracy; one "<a 


ed Curubks; from the chair with crooked” feet in 
Which the ædile ſits during che execution of his 
office j the other of an inferi. ure called the 
auilaſbip of the people. ' Ihe curule ædiles are firſt 


choſen, and when that election is over; the people 
immediately proceed to the choice lof che Others. 
When Marius found he could not curry the firſt, 


hei dropped his pretenſions there, and put in for 
the ſecond. But as this i proceeding einc 1e 
bold and obſtinate, he miſearried in that alſo gut 
ener he us thus in one day twiee fruſtruted of 


for a little while aftor he ſtobd for the'privtorthip, 
when he had like to have been repulſed again ; and 
though: he was returned laſt bf all; he Was never 
thelefs aceuſed of acquiring it by indirect means. 
A ſervant of Caſſius Sabaco; N was Obſer ved 


within the rails among thoſe that voted, chiefly se- 
eaſioned the ſuſpicion; for Sabaco was an intimate 
friend: of Marius, he was therefore ſummoned! be- 
fore the judges, and interrogated. He alleged in 
his defence, that being thirſty by reaſon of the 


heat, be. called for cold. water, and that his 


ſervant brought him a cup, and departed as * 


1 ö . 


dent (Which! never happened to 
2 man before); ot he was not at andiconrageck; 
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as. he had, drank. ,; However,. he. was exclutled he 
ſenate by the ſucceeding, cenſors, and not undeſer - 
kg (as was thought), hethaying been guilty either 
of falſehood or intemperance. Caius Herennius 
was alſo cited as evidence againſt Marius, but he 
leaded that it was not cuſtomary for patrons (for 
che Komans call their advocates) to be witneſſes 
ainſt their clients, and that the lav excuſed them 
25 that obligation ; for both the family of Ma- 
rius,, and himdelf, had ever been clients & to that of 
the Herennii,, When the judges ſeemed willing to 
accept of this plea, Marius | himſelf oppoſed it, 
and told Herennius, that when he was finſt created 
magiſtrate, he ceaſed; to; be his- client; which was 
not. altogether. true;. for it. is not every office: that: 
frees clients and heir, oſterity from the obſervance, 
due. to their patrons,, but only thoſe to which the 
lay has aſſigned a curule chair. Marius, however; 
was in great danger for ſome days at the beginning 
of the examination, and found the judges, very un- 
faxqurable to him yet at laſt their voices being e. 
qual, he as acquitted beyond e ename thug: did- 


| nothing v orthy notice in his prætorſhipßp. 


At the rfid of the office, the province of 
the further Spain fell to his lot, which he is ſaid to 
have cleared of thieves; for the Spaniards in thoſe 
days were ſtill barbarous andi uncivilized, and e- 
ſteemed robbery. a noble and heroic! employment: 
At his return to Rome,; he was cagerlyjdefirous to; 
have A ſhare in the adminiſtration, though he had 
neither riches, nor eloquence, the two inſtruments 
by 80 the leading men in thoſe times governed 
the people. But the citizens being pleaſed with his 
high ſpirit, his indefatigable induſtry, and plain 
manner of living, ſoon. advanced him to the highhj- 
eſt Bern, in the government, by the means 1 
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which” ke acquired great wealth and power; fo 


that he made a very honourable” match with Juka, 
Of the noble family of the Cæſars. That Cæſar 
who was afterwards ſo great among the Romans 
was her nephew, and on account of his relation to 
Marius, was very zealous for his honour ; as in his 
Hife we have obſerved. They attribute to Marius 
both temperance and patience, of which latter he 
= a ſignal proof in undergoing an operation of 
furgery; for having both his legs fol of great tu- 
mours, and being troubled at ahb deformity, he 
determined to put himſelf into the hands of a ſur- 
on; and without being tied, he ſtretched out one 
of his legs, and filently, without changing counte- 
nance, endured moſt exquifite torments in the o- 


peration, never either ſhrinking or complaining ; 
bur when the ſurgeon was br le, to cut the o- 


ther leg, he would not fu wing, 7 fee the 
aue it not worth the pain. 
About this time Cæcilius Metenus ® the conſul 
Was deelared general in the war againft Jugurtha, 
and teck with him Marius for one of his licute- 
nants. Matias. _ ſaw he had now a favour- 
able opportunity of performing great things, and 
making bimſelf! wit) did not, Ike his colleagues, 
accommodate his actions to the intereſt of Metel- 
lus, and direct them to the increaſe of his reputa- 
tion and glory; but imagining chat it was not Me- 
tellus who had made him his lieutenant, but that 
fortune had placed him-in'thar critical oonjuncture 
. a _ icuons theatre, where he had an op- 
Gſtinguifhing himſelf by great ex- 
Lig} erte himſelf to the utmoſt. For as that 
| was was | eg attended Bere difficulty and 


» + Plutarch means 5 Q. Oxgilius Mereltns, 59 "was \ onal with M. 
Junius Silanus the fourth year of the 167th Olympiad, 10) years before 


ine birth of ont"Savicut, and who br this expedition” me the. ſur- 
| name of Mads 


danger, 
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Aanger he HE ot of feaf Aechned dhe meſt 


perilo ſerviee; nor out of pride the moſt ſervile. 
He ſurpaſſed his equals in counſel and conduct, and 
matched even the common ſoldiers in labour and 
abſtemiouſneſs, by which he entirely gained their 
affekhons; for, by voluntarily partaking wich them 
In” Meir labour, he ſeemed to cafe” and "refreſh 
e ſo that their ſervice had no longer the ap- 
Pedfance f conſtraint, but of choice and liberty. 
It is a mot agreeable Ti ght to the Roman foldiers 
to ſe vhs sit magdef eat the fame bread with 
N W ordinary bed, and aſſiſt in draw- 
INT ck f raifing's Wee for they do not 
ack" aa nel who confer” honours and 

be Es Upon” chem, fs" thoſe who partake of the 
ine lab 5 and danger with themſelves; and love 
i deere eie een dein wenn Inv tote works has 
ho encuragés therm int idlenefs. | 
* e On Mars ius 8 thus employed, —— . 


f With be Lolas i s immediate- 

ee IK Africa and Rome with His fame.“ In- 
Hat Tome belonging toche Army, in their 

ers to theft friends at Rome, told therh they vo 
Jer Enn Lid of that wer 11 Marius Was wtjul,"and 

| if cortmand;” Metellus was very uneaſy at 
Thi ca Ko mo Coficerned at What hefel Pur- 
ive ge > of Hofpitality Had long been e- 
bliſhed"berwixt this" ran 4 nceftors,” and” the 
Bou of 'the Meteln; and he” Havir attended the 


cone ae, „as by ih made "Overſeer of 
the a and orig of Vacca, à large and 


| conſidera bl, here: truſting tos much to the 

tc ks. ke treated them Eindly,” he un- 

Watte alf fe tha Wen Hark , for they re 
ceived Jugurtha into the city; nevertheleſs at dr 
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receiving any injury; and for this reaſon he was 
accuſed of betraying it to the enemy. Marius, be- 


— 


ing one of the council of war, was not only violent 


againſt him himſelf, but alſo incenſed moſt of the 
others, ſo that Metellus was forced (much againſt 
his will) io put him to death, Not long after the 
accuſation appeared to be falſe *; and when others 
were comforting Metellus, who was deeply afflifted 
bor the loſs of his friend, Marius rather inſulting 
And arrogating it to himſelf, boaſted in all compa- 
mies, that he had ledged a vengeful fury in Metellus's 
breaſt, which would be continually tormenting him for 
having put to death his intimate Friend aud hereditary 


. ., Henceforward they were at open variance; and 


- 


it is reported, that. Metellus ſaid one day to Marius 
in an inſulting manner, Mell, ny good friend, yau de- 


n then to leave us, and go heme and fland for the con- 


» fuljhip 5, would not you be contented to flay, and be conſul 


and continued his ſolicitations for leave to be gone, 
__ whilſt Metellus ſtill put him off with new preten- 


1 


the prieſt aſſured him, that heaven premiſed him ſome 


with this boy of mine 2 Now, Metellu 8˙8 ſon was very 
young. Notwithſtanding this Marius perſiſted, 


ces. At laſt, when there were but twelve days 
before the election, he diſmiſſed him. Marius 
performed that long journey from the camp to U- 
tica in two days and a night. At his arrival there 
he performed a facrifice before he embarked, and 


incredible good fortune, and ſuch as was beyond all expec- 


tation. Marius, elated by this promiſe, began his 
voyage, and in four days with a favourable wind 
croſſed the fea, He was extreniely welcome to the 
people, and being brought into the aſſembly by onc 
of the tribunes, he ſued for the conſulſhip, vio- 
lently inveighing againſt Metellus, and promiſing 
either to kill Jugurtha, or take him alive. 


It did not appear a falſe accuſation, when Salluſt wrote his hi- 
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_ contempt upon the greateſt men in the republic. 

* * >. * 4 4 8 n ; * 

* Upon his return into Africa, Metellus was una - 
le t 


to adegiſſet. The Romans called thoſe capite cenſos, who having. no e- 
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"He was ele&:d with great applauſe ;- but preſent - 
ly levied ſoldiers contrary both to law and cuſtom, 
ehliſting ſeveral ſlaves and ſome of the pooreſt of 
the people “; whereas former commanders never 
accepted of ſuch, but beſtowed arms, like other 


honours, only on men of property, eſteeming the 


wealth of the ſoldier as a pledge for his good beha- 
viour. But this was not the only ground. of com- 
plaint againſt Marius; ſome haughty ſyeeches, ut- 
tered with great arrogance and contempt, highly” 
offended the nobility ; for he declared publicly, that 


be took. the conſulſbip as a prey from the effeminacy of the 


«bealthy and noble citizens ; and that he gloried in the 4 
wounds he receiued in the ſervice of his country, nat in the 
monuments of the, dead, and images of his anceſtors, 
Often ſpeaking of thoſe commanders, Beſtia and 
Albinus, who were unfortunate, in Africa, he ſaid, 
that they were indeed men of very good families, but un- 
fit for war, and had miſcarried through want of capaci- 
ty; then with a haughty air he aſked the people 
that were near him, if they. did not thint that. their 
ance/tars had much rather have. left à poſterity Bife bm 3, 
fince they themſelves grew famous, not by nobility, but by, 
their valour and great ations? This he did not ſay, 
merely out of vanity and arrogance,. or becauſe he . 
took a pleaſure in infulting the nobility without any 
advantage to himſelf ; but as the people are always: 
delighted when any indignity is offered to the ſe- 


nate, and as they meaſure courage and. greatneſs: of 


aind by haughtineſs and inſolence of language, a 
efire of gratifying them prompted him to throw 


1 


« 


SW. 


o control. his.cavy and reſentment, and deep- 


ly concerned that when he had 'in a manner finiſh- 


2 „ ; | enn 
. Flory ors only, quum. pro obſcuriture generis ſui capite cenſos ſacramen- 


1 . N - 


ſtates Rad their names only entered in the poll-book,* © n 
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el me Wis, (of which nothing cenninadeo de done 
bod ſecuring the perſon of Jugurtha), Marius, who 
BOG ws gren merely. through his ingratitude to 
bereave him both of his victory and 
ne, ber able therefore to and the 
interview, be retred whilſt Rutilius his lieutenant 
ſ atrtridered” up the army to Marius. But before 
the end of this very war divine vengeance retalia- 
ted upon Marius his injuſtice to Metellus; for Syl- 
1a Achrived him of the glory of the action, as he 
had Wreſted it out of the hands of Metellus. I 
ſhall in a few” words recount the manner of this 
wanſiQion, havin: more enen infiſted upon 
it in the life of Sylla 95 £5 DOR 
Bocchus King of Miaundtanda U Iekurchaz fa- 
therindiw,/ He had nor afforded him any conſi- 
derable affſtance during the courſe of this war, 
fy as He hi-zfelf gave out, becauſe he knew 
i fünlof treachery and falſekood, and partly be- 
cduſt he was Afraid of the” increaſes of his power; 
büth after Jugurtha had loſt all, and in diſtreſs 
camé tei hit us ta his laſt refuge, he received him 
ore dut öf ſhame as a fur ppliant, than out of af- 
fe&Qien 4s his Ton-in-law; and when he had him in 
His pb werf He openly entreated Marius on his be- 
Fit and in his letters firongly declared that he 
would by n meant deliver bim up; yet privately 
deſigning to betray him, he ſent for Lucius Sylla, 
ur ſtor to Marius, who had ſome time before be · 
ended Bocchus in the army. When Sylla rely- 
rok his word came to him, the African began 
Feet of his purpoſe, and often changed his 
he being for foveval: days unreſolved with him- 
ſelf, Whether he ſhould deliver up Jugurtha, or 
retaln Sylla; at length he fixed upon his former 
tfeachery, ne Jugurtha alive: into i poſ- 
ſion; 7 In 405 x 
This gave the Arſt riſe to * cruel and impla- 
221 animoſity which * ruined the Roman 
Yes? . £ empire; 
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empire; for many who envied Marius, attributed 
the ſuceeſs wholly to Sylla; and Sylla, himſelf cau- 
ſed a ſeal to be made, whereon, was, repreſented. 
Bocchus delivering Jugurtha into his hands, and 
with this he conſtantly ſealed all his, letters. By 
theſe means he extremely provoked Marius, who, 
was by nature very ambitious, and could never ſuf- - 
fer any one to ſhare with him in the glory which 
he acquired. Sylla was inſtigäted by the enemies 
of Marius, Who aſcribed the beginning, and the 
moſt conſiderahle actions of the War to Metellus, 
and the laſt; exploits, and the honour of finiſhing 
it, to, Sylla ; that ſo the people might no longer ad- 
mire and extol Marius above all the other com- 
manderd. But all this envy, detraction, and ca · 
lumny vaniſhed in an inſtant, and was diſſipated, 
vpon the raport of the ĩmminent danger wherewith 
Italy was menaced from the weſt. The. people 
then had great:need” of a good commander, and 
were at a, loſs whom to place at the helm to guide 
che commonwealth in ſo dreadful a ſtonm; and as 
perſon of a noble and wealthy family ſtood for 
the conſulſhip, ir though abſem, was elected 
to that office... For an account. of Jugurthæs de- 
feat and captivity. —— hardhy reached. Rome, When 
news wWas brought. of, the invagon: of the leutones 
and Cimbri. At firſt it exceeded all credit, as t0 
the mumber;and-ſtreagth of the approaching army ; 
but at length that report proved muchꝭ inferior to 
the truth, for they were three hundred thouſand. 
fighting men, beſides a far greater number of wo- 
men and children, Their; pretence was the. ſeek- 
ing new. countries 60 fuſtain Their great. multitudes, 
and cities where they might ſettle and inhabit; as 
they had heard that the Celtæ before them had ex- 
pelled the Etrurians, and poſſeſſed themſclyes of 
the beſt part of Italy. I heſe having had no co 
merce with the ſouthern nations, and coming from 
countries far remote, nd . new what * | 
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| they w were, or whithce they came, WhO 2 like a 
ova. "bvered over Gaul and Italy; yet by their 
and the largeneſs of their Roe „they 
re _ xt to be ſome of «thoſe Germans that 
dwell e northern ſex; beſides; me Germans iff 
their la ble call robbers mb . 
© There are ſome who'fay that fuck i is the vaſt ex- 
tent of the country of the Celtæ, tRat it reaches 
from the weſtern ocean and northern climes, to the 
Re Mæotis eaſtward, and to that part of Seythia 
which borders upon the Euxine ſea; that there che 
two nations mingle together; that they make- regu- 
lar draughts out of their tountry not all at once, 
Hor continually, | but at the ' ſpring-ſeaſon” every 
Fear; that, by means of theſe. annual fupplies, 
they re adually fwarmed over the greateſt 
Fart öf the European continent; and that though 
they are 2 diſtinguiſhed by different natnes 
according to the different clans of which they are 
compounded, yet their hole army is 2 — 
ed under the general name of Celto-Schtbæ. Others 
ſay that they were originally a ſmalt parcel of the 
Cimerk, *anciently well known to the Grecians; 
and that quitting their native ſoil, or being expel- 
led from therite” by che Scythiuns on account of 
 fome edition among ther 1 they paſſed from the 
Palus Maotis into Alia, under the conduct of one 
Lygdamis, whom they had choſen for their leader; 
but the greater and more warlike part of them Rill 
inhabited the remoteRnbyions lying upoh the north- 
ern ocean! Theſe, they Ty tive in a datk-woo- 
tdy*country;"wherebe fün lis ſeldom ſeen, by rea 
Gt of heir a an r edging trees; which 
& anal DOK Ain Fan S676 ate | Eos. 


* Theſe people . ſo une known hes they have given ground 
40 a Mmultiti de, of. fa en 8 n bis K pth. book approves Poſi- 
donfus's conjetute, *Who't ht chele ri wete' a vagabond peo- 


ple, WparceHof a Sor dt 0e up and don for plundev, and had 
NN my of arm eigended their ſettlementstag far abjtht;Palus Mo- 
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fo" reach inward as far as the Hercinian beedis; 
they are under that part of the heavens where the: 
pole is ſo elevated, that, by the declination of the 
parallels, the zehith of che inhabitants ſeems to be 
but little diſtant from it; and cheir days and nights 
are of ſuch a lengtł that they ſerve to divide their. 
year into two equal parts. This diſmal country 
gave occaſion tothe fiction of Homer concerning 
the inferndl regions *. From hence therefore theſe 
| Barbarians hegan their marchy when they came in- 
0 Italy, being aneientiy called Cimmtrii, and in 
proceſs of time Cimbri, by eorruption of the word 
probably, and not from their cuſtoms on manners. 
But theſe things are built rather upon conjecture, 
than any authority from hiſtory. However, moſt- 
hiſtorians agree, that. the number of this rabble- 
inſtead of being leſs; was greater that hab heen re- 
ported. They were of an invineible ſtrength and 
Ferectteſe in battle, and came on with the ſame irre- 
fiſtible violence as a devouring flame; nor could 
any withſtand their fury in their march, but all that 
came in their way were trodden down or driven 
before them, like ſo many fheep of hom they had 
made a prey. Many Roman armies; and many of- 
ficers of great reputation, *who-had the: care of the 
 Franfalpine Gaul committed to thein charge, were 
defeated; or fled ignominiouſly before them. And 
indeed the faint: reſiſtance cheſe Barbarians met 
with in their firſt efforts, chiefly encouraged chem 
to bend their march towards Rome. For havi 
vanquiſhed all they ſet upon, and being well laden 
with plunder, they reſolved to ſettle themſelves no 
wee ein they anould have nd yer gy and wa- 
fed all Tealy? KT FELEN LEG 
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a is true that the 4 country bbche Cider gave Homer he 

hint for his fable of the infernal regions, ſuch as re 

by him in the eleventh book. df his Odyſky, but h e does ot pla 

them in the country of the ; Seythian Cine ant, but” 'Campani 

| near the lake Avernus, © | 7.847 
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The Romans. being from all n 8 
this news; immediately ſent for Marius to be their 
commander in that war, and nominated him the 
fecond time conmful. hough the law did not per- 
mit any one that was abſent, or that had not ſtaid 
a certain time from his firſt confulſhip, to be again 
created; yet the people rejected all his opponents; 
for they conſidered this as not the fixſt time that 
the law ad. given place to the common intereſt, 
nor was the preſent occaſion leſs ungent than that, 
when contrary to law they made Scipio conſul, not 
from a fear of loſing their own city, but from a 
deſire of deſtroying Carthage. This conſideration 
prevailed; and Marius hringing over his legions out 
of Africa on the very firſt day of January, (Which 
the Romans reckon the beginning; of their year), re- 
ceived the conſulſhip, and then alſo entered. in tri- 
umph, ſhowing Jugurtha a priſoner to the people; 
a fight as agreeable ta their wiſhes, as it was beyond 
their expectation; for no one could hope to Ge an. 
end of that war whilſt he lived; ſo various was the 
character of that man, ſo capable was he of accom- 
moctating himſelf to every turn: of fortune, and ſo 
much was his valour mixed with fubtilty and craft. 
It is ſaid, that hen che was led in triumph, he fell 
diſtracted; and after the ceremony was over, he was 
throw into priſon; here, whilſt they were all in 
haſte to ſtrip him, ſome of them tore his robe off 
his back, aod others catching eagerly. at his pen- 
dants, pulled the tips of-his:ears off with them. Af- 

ter this, as they were caſting him naked and full of 


borror into a deep dungeon, he cried out, O hea- 


vens bot intolerably cold is this bath of. your There 
ſtruggling for ſix days with extreme hunger, and 
to the very laſt minute ſeeming fond of life, he in 
the end received the juſt reward of his villanies. In 
this triumph was carried, (as is reported), of gold 
three thoùſand and ſeven pound weight, of filver 
* five thouſand ſeven hunded and ſeventy- 


five, 
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fon and of filver coin ſeventeen thouſand and 
twenty-eight drachmas. After the ſolemnity was 
over, Marius aſſembled the ſenate, where either 
through inadvertency, or an infolent oſtentation, 
he entered in his- triumphal robe; but as ſoon as he 
perceived the ſenate was offended at it, he with - 
drew, and putting on his ordinary habit, he ret. 
ed immediately, and took his place. | 
When Marius ſet out with the army, he kept — 9 
ſoldiers in continual exerciſe, uſing them to labour 
and fatigue, to long and tedious marches, and com- 
pelling every man to Tay his own baggage, and. 
provide his own victuals; ſo thatafterwards ſuch as 
were very laborious, and performed their work ſi- 
lently and without murmuring, were called Aa- 
rius's males, | But ſome give another reaſon for this 
proverb; and ſay, that when Scipio beſieged Nu- > 
mantia, he being careful to inſpect not only, their. ? 
horſes. and arms, but their mules and carriages too, 
and fee how well equipped, and in what readineſs. 
every one was, Marius brought forth his horſe, 
which he had fed extremely well, and a mule in 
better caſe, and ſtronger and gentler than thoſe of 
others; the general bein very much pleaſed with 
them, often mentioned Marius's beaſts; and hence 
thoſe WhO in a way of raillery praiſed a drudging 
laborious man, called him Aarius s mul. 
Fortune ſeems very much to have favoured Ma- 
rius on this occaſion. For the courſe of the Bar- 
barians changing like a ſudden ebb; of the tide, they 
firſt invaded Spain, whereby he had time to exer- 
ciſe his ſoldiers, and confirm their courage, and, 
which was moſt conſiderable, to ſhow them what 
he himſelf was. For his fierce diſpoſition in autho- 
rity, and his ſeverity in puniſhing, proved both 
juſt and advantageous to them, as by this means. 
they were accuſtomed to a ready and exacł le 
ence ; and his paſſionate temper,. ſtern: voice, a 
harſh Wr which were in a little while Gern fa: 
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miliar to chem; they eſteemed terrible not to them- 
ſelves, but only to their enemies. But his upright- 
neſs in judgiug did more eſpecially pleaſe the ſol- 
diers. Of this the following inftance is related. 
Caius Luſius, his on nephew, had a command un- 
der him in the army; he was a man in other re- 
ſpects of x good character, but much addicted to 
the unlayful love of ; young men; he particularly 
loved one that was tHider his command called Te- 
bonius, with whom, notwithſtanding His many ſo- 
licitations, he could never prevail; at length one 
night he ſent a meſſenger for Hihi, and FTrebo- 
nius, as he durſt not refuſe to comply with the 
commands of his ſuperior, obeyed the fummons ;. 
and being brought into his tent, as Luſius endea- 
vourct to force him, he drew his ford and killed 
him: This was ane whilt Marius was abſent; wo 
0 when he returned; appointed Frebonius a 
time for his trial. T Here were many accuſers, but 
no one appeared i in his defence; but” PecBbriius him- - 
ſelf, with an undaunted courage, related the whole 
matter, and brought witneſſes to prove that he had 
often reſiſted Luſſus's importunity; and that though 
he had offered him conſiderable preſents, he al- 
ways rejected them. Marius being Highly pleafed, 
and full of admiration, commanded a crown to be 
brought, ſuch as the Romans beſtow on thoſe who 
have performed any worthy exploit, and put it 
himſelf on the head of Trebonius, as one who had 
performed a gallant action, at a time that 4:48 
much wanted ſuch good examples. 

I his being told at Rome, proved no ſinall help 
to Marius in obtaining his third confulſhip. Be- 
ſides, the Barbarians were expected in the ſpring, 
and the people were unwilling to truſt their for- 
tunes in that exigency under the conduct of any o- 
ther general but him. However, their arrival was 
not ſo ſudden as was imagined; o that Marius's 
third conſulſhip expired, without a fight of the 
. Barbarians. 
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Barbarians. . The election coming on, and his col- 
league being dead, he left the command of the army 
to Manius Aquilius, and haſtened to Rome. Se- 
veral eminent perſons being candidates for the con- 
ſulſhip, Lucius Saturninus (who had more autho- 
rity with the people than any of the other tribunes, 
and whom Marius had gained to his intereſt) made 
an harangue to the people, adviſing them to chuſe 
Marius conſul; but he e to decline the office, 
and pretending not to be ambitious of it, Saturni- 
nus called him traitor to his country, for refuſing 
to take the command in ſuch an apparent danger. 

And though it was not difficult to diſcover that he 
had been employed by Marius to put this trick up- 
on the people, yet they conſidering that the preſent 
juncture very much required his capacity, and his 
good fortune too, voted him the fourth time con- 
ful, and made Catulus Lutatius his colleague, a man 
very much eſteemed by the nobility, and not unac- 
ceptable to the commons. 

Marius having notice of the enemy's approach, 
with all expedition paſſed the Alps; and pitching 
his camp by the river Khone, he took care firſt to 
furniſh himſelf with, plentiful ſupplies of victuals, 
leſt at any time he ſhould be forced to fight at a 
Pi e for want of neceſlaries. But as the 
carriage T proviſions by ſea was long, hazardous, 

and expenſive, he found a means of rendering it 
more .caſy and expeditious. Ihe mouth of the 

Rhone was at that time choaked up with mud a 
ſand left there by the ebbing tides, ſo that ſhips 
could not paſs in without much difficulty and 
hazard. Hither therefore bringing his army, then 
at leiſure, he cauſed a deep and wide trench to be 
dug, capable of receiving ſhips of conſiderable bur- 
den; into this he turned a great part of the river, 
and drew it to a convenient place on the coaſt, 
where the opening to the ſea was ſmooth and ſc- 
core. 1 This French retains his name to this Ber f 
| © 
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The enemy dividing” themſtlyes into two bodies, 
whe 'Cimbri were appointed to march che upper way 
through” Noricum, and force the paſſes there, 

which were guarded by Catulus, whilſt” the eu- 


tones and Ambrones marched a agalnſt! Marius long | 


che ſea · coaſt through Liguria. The Cimbri took 
up more time in their preparations,” and delayed 
their march; but the Teutones and Xlabronks 
were more expeditions,” and having with long 
marches paſſed the Alps, and traverfed the whole 
country of Liguria, they ſoon came up with Ma- 


rius, and preſented to his view an incredible num- 


ber of enemies, terrible in their! ect, whoſe or- 
Adinary voice and wart ike ſhouts differed fromi thoſe 
of al other men. Having encamped on the plain, 


where they vas Wensch over a vaſt extent of 


ground, the ey challenged the conſill to battle. Ma- 
rius, 9 moved with their boiſts and Nieves, 
reſtrained His ſoldiers” within the trenches, and 
ſharply” reprehended thoſe chat were too forward 
and eager to engage, calling them traitors 1 their 
country,” and telling them that they were not come thi- 
"ther in purſuit of Laker get and trophies, but their -buſi- 
neſt now was to diſſipate the dreadful form" that was 
ready to bur/t over them, and to ) ſave Italy "from defiruce 


tion, This he re reſented in private to His chief 


'officers and men of the firſt ank. As to the com- 
mon ſoldiers, he placed them by turns upon the bul- 
Warks to furvey the enemy, that they might be ac- 
cuſtomed to bear their trightful ſhape and voice, 
and might be acquainted with their arms and their 

y 95 uſing them; ſo that in a little time what at 
Ark appeared terrible to their apprehenſions, by 
often viewing became familiar; for he juſtly thought 
that novelty impoſes very much upon the imagina- 
tion, and adds fictitious circumſtances of terror to 

formidable objects, and that famlliarity on the con- 

"trary leflens our fear of thoſe things which arc 
really moſt dreadful. Accordin oY the — 
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foldiers were diminiſhing every day by thus conti- 


nually ſurveying their enemies, and their indigna- 
tion was rouſed, and their courage inflamed, when 


they heard the threats and inſupportable inſolence 


of the Barbarians, who not only plundered and de- 


populated all the country round, but alſo in a moſt 
impudent and contemptuous manner threatened to 
ſtorm their trenches, #3 | 
This put the ſoldiers out of all patience : they 

complained loudly of it, and their complaints came 
to Marins's own ears. V hat effrminacy (ſaid they) 
has Marius diſcovered in us, that he ſhould thus keep us 
locked up” lite fo many women, and hinder us from en- 
countering our enemies? Come on, let us ſhow ourſelves 
men, and aſe him if be expects any others that muſt figbt 
in defence of Italy. Shall he always employ us in fog 
offices, when he wauld draw trenthes, cleanſe places of 
mud and dirt, and turn the courſe of rivers ® In ſuch 
works as theſe, it ſeems, he will exeraſe us, then return 


home, and boaſt to the people of theſe great exploits in his 


confulſhrps. Or does the defeat of Carbo and Cæpio, who 
were vanquiſhed by the enemy, affright him? Surely they 
were much inferior to Marius both in glory and walour, 
and commande a much weaker army; at the worſt it is 
better to be in action, though we 4 or it hike them, 
than "to * fit idle ſpectators of the dgſtruction of our allies. 
Marius, not a little pleaſed to hear this, gently ap- 


ꝓeaſed them, by aſſuring them that he did not diſ- 


truſt their valour, but that he was to follow the di- 
rections of an oracle, which pointed out to him the 
time and place which were to ſecure to bim the 
victory. For he conſtantly carried up and down 
with him a. Syrian woman called Martha, who 
paſſed for a propheteſs. He caufed her to be borne 
in a litter, paid her all imaginable reſpect, and ne: 
ver ſacrificed to the gods but by her direction. 
dhe had formerly addreſſed herſelf to the ſenate, 
offering to communicate her prediction to them 
but they refufed to hear her. Upon this ſhie be- 
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took herſelf to the women, whom ſhe eaſily wronght 
into a belief of her great ſkill. and infight into fu - 
turity. It happened one day as ſhe was ſitting at 
the feet of Marius's wife in the amphitheatre, when 
there was a combat between two gladiators, ſhe 
luckily. foretold to her which of the two ſhould 
conquer. Marius's wife immediately ſent her to 
her huſband, Who was at that time at the head of 
the army; and he received her with the utmoſt 
veneration. After this ſhe Was every day carried 
up and down the camp in her litter; and when the 
went to ſacrifice, ſhe wore a purple robe lined and 
buttoned up. and had in her Nanda ſpear trimmed 
with ribands and garlands. This management 
rendered le doubtful to many whether Marius 
really gave any wore bh her himſelf, or only acted 
a part, tand Hamed her publicly to impoſe upon 
the {oldiers; E Sy 3} ELL: IN. DAR: 82 60 19.3 Aan 
But what M Mindus relates: about the 
vultares, : really. deſerves admiration; ': He ſays, that 
always before Marius's victories there, appeared two 
of them, and „ the army. hey were 
known by their brazen collars. for the ſoldiers, 
when. they oa them, put them about their necks, 
and hen let them go, ſo that they in a manner 
knew and ſabated cles and wnhene der theſe 
appeared in their march, they very much rejoiced, 
as at an omen of i e in chat expedition. 
About. this time there happened many ſigns and 
prodigies, moſt of them of the ordinary kind but 
it was reported, that at Ameria and I udurtum, two 
cities in Italy, there were:ſcen, one night in the ſky, 
flaming darts and ſhields, now waving. about, and 
then claſhing againſt one another, in imitation of 
thoſe poſtures and motions which ſoldiers uſe in 
fighting; and that at length one party retreating, 
and the other purſuing, they all diſappeared i in the 
weſt. Much about the ſame time arrived from 
Peflinus, e hs chief W of . who 

br affizmed 


affirmed that the © goddeſs had declared” to him, 
that the Romans ſhould obtain the vidtory, und "all the 
glorious advantages ariſing from it. The ſenate givi £4 


credit to this report, decreed a temple to be bu 
to the goddeſs on account of the victory. But 
when Batibaces was going to communicate the ſame 


thing to the people, Aulus Pompeius a tribune 
prevented him, calling him impoſtor, and ignomi- 
niouſly pulling him out of the Roſtrum: but = : 


very action gave more credit to the prediction; 
Aulus had ſearce diſſolved the aſſembly, 2 re- 


turned home, when a violent fever ſeized him, of 


which he died within a week after. 1 bis was uni- 
| Ferne ns IDRC LATE 


Wuilſt Marius lapauict)withoie attempting any 
thing upon the Barbarians, they ventured to attack 
his camp; from whence being encountered with 


ſhowers of darts, and loſing ſeveral of their men, 
they determined to march forward, hoping to paſs 


the Alps without oppoſition; wherefore packing 


up their: baggage, they marched by the camp of - 
the 


Romans, to whom the greatneſs of their num- 


bers appeareq in- a clearer light than it had done 


before; from the time they took up in their march; 


for ita is ſaid that though they moved: on without 


intermiſfion, chey were ſix days in paſſing by Ma- 


rius's camp. I hey came {@ near the Romans, that 
ſome of them as they marched. along called out, and 
in an inſulting manner aſked them, if they had any 


2 to their 29ives, Ver . nen Joortly with 
tim —H— 1 


As Soon as the Barbarians- had all paſſed by, aa 
were in full march, Marius decamped, following 


them leiſurely, conſtantly halting when they did, 


at ſome ſmall diſtance behind them, and chuſing 


always convenient places for his camp, which he | 


ſtrongly fortified, that he might paſs the nights 
in ſafety. Thus they marched till they came to 
Aque-Sextiz, whence. + og Alps were but little di- 


ſtant; * 
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the encounter. 
le choſe a place for: TYRE — of oenfdatable 
ſtrength, but where there was ſcarcity of water; 
deſigning, as was reported, by this means to ſharpen 
the cqurage of his ſoldiers. For when —2 of 
them ſeemed diſſatisfied at his chuſing that ground 
Where they were in danger of periſhing for want of 
water; he Pointing with his hand to a river which 
ran near the enemy's camp, ſaid to them, There you 
may haue water, but you muſt purchaſe it at the — 
of ye blood... — replied they, do you not 
ad: uf thither, whil/t we have any.:blood Left in our 
ves? To which he anfwered them in a ſofter 
tone, 7 wwll lead yon thither, but firſt let us fortify our 
tuen. Thouglrthis did not binder the ſoldiers from 
murmuring, yet they all obeyed. But the fervants 
belonging. to the army being in great want of water, 
both for themſelves and their cattle, ran in great 
-eronds towards the river, ſome with hatchets, ſome 
with axes) others with fwords and javelins, and all 
Wich piechers in their hands, being reſolved to have 
Water, though: they were obliged to fight for it. 
I beſe were at firſt encountered only by a ſmall 
party of che enemy; for it was then about dinner- 
time, when ſome having bathed were fitting at 
table, and others were ſtill bathing; the country in 
thoſe parts abounding with hot ſprings. I his gave 
the Romans an opportunity of ſurpriſing a great 
many of them, who being much taken with the de- 
lightfulneſs of thoſe baths, thought of nothing but 
regaling themſelves, and indulging their appetites. 
But the exclamations of thoſe who were firſt at- 
tacked having given the alarm, and drawn others 
Vvho were neareſt them to their afſiſtance, Marius 
could no longer reſtrain the impatience of the ſol- 
diers; who were in pain for their ſervants. Beſides, 
the Ambrones who were above thirty thouſand in 
: * who were the beſt of the enemies 
troops, 
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troops, and WW | 
| Oxæpio, were drawn out, and ſtood to their arms. 
As to theſe, though” their bodies were overcharged 
with eating, yet their minds wert rendered daring 
and cheerful by the wine they had drank ;; ſo that 
they advanced, not in: a wild and diſorderly man- 
ner, or rending the air with a confuſed noiſe, and 
inarticulate yellings, but ſtriking on their armour 
by regular intervals, and moving all together as to 
a tune or meaſure, continually repeating their own 
name, "Ambrones- AHinbrones l either the better 460 
eticourage on another; or to ſtrike the greater 
terror 2000 0 ahieiunamenlency Of all the Italians in 
Marius's army, the Ligurians were the Hrſt that 
charged; and When they underſtood: that the ene- 
mies ſhduted the word Ambrones, they alſo echoed 
back the! fame word, Which was their own ancient 
name. This acclamation being thus returned from 
one army to the other before they joined, and che 
officers on either ſide encouraging them, they ſtrove 
with all poſſible vehemence to exceed each other in 
the loudneſs of their evo ene A Sant 
| incentive: to: their courage. 59 59 
The Ambrones having the river to viſt this 
broke their order; ſo that before they could form 
— on tho other ſide, the Ligurians attacked the 
n; and began the charge. At the lame time the 
3 — haſtened up to ſupport the Eigurians; and 
Pouring down upon the enemy from the higher 
und, they preſſed them ſo hard, that they were 
oon put bs diſorder. A great number of them 
were flain upon the bank of the river, Where they 
fell foul upon one another, and the river itſelf was 
filled with the blood and dead bodies of the Barba- 
rians. Thoſe who were got ſafe over not daring to 
make head, che Romans flew'them as they fled to -. 
| Lad up and W 8 where the women 
meeting 


The Ambrones had asc che river ga: 4 i were defeated by ' 
M3 the. 
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meeting them with ſwords and axes, and making an 
hideous outcry, fell upon thoſe that fled as well as 
thoſe that purſued, the former as, traitors, the 
others as-.enemuies, and mixing chemſelves with the 
Toldiers, with their bare arms they pulled away: the 


them,,chNed che air with. hideous outerics, not like 


bouring mountains, and.the; hollow banks of the 


| throughtthe Whole plain, the hearts of the Romans 
apprehenſions of a 


een een e CHE 


the Romans; ſo that they had no camp on that ſide. We muſt 
therefore underſtand by this paſſage the camp of the Teutones ; 
for that they were encamped on the ſame ſide of the river with the 
Romans, ſeems probable from the account Plutarch gives of the en- 


- 


gement with them two days after. N 
1 N "i tumultuous 
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tumultuous night- engagement. However the Bar: 
barians made no motions either that night, or the 
day following, but ſpent that time in conſulting 
how to diſpoſe and draw chemſelves ug to. the, bell 
menge R 
In the mean; time Marius,, well knowin 8 that 
chere hung over the enemy's camp ſome cliffs, and 
hollows covered with wood, an Clandius . 
Marcellus with three thonſand men to lie there in 
ambuſcade, and fall on the enemy's rear when the 
fight, was begun... He ordered the reniainder of his 
troops to ſup early, and take their reſt. The next 
morning, as ſoon as it was day, he drew up before 
the camp, and commanded the horſe to march into 
the plain; which the Feutones perceiving, could not 
contain themſelves, nor. ſtay tillall the Romans were 


come down into the plain, where they might en; 


counter them upon equal terms; but arming theme 
ſelves in haſte, and in great anger, they inconſide. 
rately ran and attacked them upon chat riſin 
ground. Marius diſpatched his officers wich pro- 
per orders to all parts, commanding his men to 
ſtand ſtill; and wait for the enemy, and as ſoon'as 
they were advanced within reach, to throw the ir 
darts, and then j joining their ſhields; to attack: them 
with fword in hand; for he knew that" the ſteep⸗ 
neſs of the ground would render che enemyꝰ's foot- 
ing unſteady, and abate the force of their blows; 
nor could their ſhields be joined cloſe together, 
where the declivity of the place 1 would be continaal- 
* forcing their bodies upon an unequal poiſe. 
This counſel he gave them, and was himſelf 65. 
ſerved to be the firſt that followed it; for he was 
inferior to none in the agility of his body, and "Fab 


excelled them all in reſolution. Wherefore the 


Romans . vigorouſly - oppoſed them, and ſtopping 
them ſhort as they were aſcending the hill, belle 
hard upon them, and forced them back 3 into the 
ne where the foremoſt battalions began to —= 


- 


11 „ Kn 


and form aga Act but the Tear was in the utmoſt con- 
Fafion, For. Martell was upon the Watch, and 


as ſoon' as he Was aſſured from the noife and ta- 


mour which reached the bills Where he lay conc ceal-- 


ed, that the fight was be 9 he marched forward 
wien His troo DS, And fa 'imp petnoufly and with 
Wa! outs ub tlie etterny f ir ; 3 Near, he 'kilked 


many of them. Ihe, Romans preſſe theri witli füch 


vigour, that they SA (hed thn upon thoſe that were 
in the front, {6 that the Whole arrhy was Tot pur 
into diforder ; . and "tie" Birhirians being aſſaulted 


och in front and Tear, And ks to make Read 


aſſt boa attacks a Hoe, ere 2 "bored, Ar 4 
1e | ca Houſe oflef] 
priſoners above 2 Hu rec * , anU'Þ 
Pen of "Their tents,” baggage, And Carriäges 5 
voted as many of them as were STE ered 5 a 


preſent? to Marius. IH, indeed was a magnificent : 
recompenſe; but it was thought to be far ſhort * 


the important ſervice he had done his countr 


that imminent danger. But ſome autliors Die a ik. 


ferent account of the diſpoſition of the f ils, and 


the 
wich the Ropes Of note wid fell in fel Tat the 


foil, being enxiched by! 


| itt in with the rain of the 
following winter), 55 the text ſeaſon a Prodli- 
gious crop; Weich juſtifies Arehifochus when he 

ſpeaks of 
mon obſervation, Wat extrabrdinary rains unde Wy 

fall after great battles ; whether it be, thar ſo 

f deity waſhes and cleanfes the © polluted earth with 
5 ſhowers from above, or that blöd and corruption 
| emitting a moiſt, and "groſs. vapour thicken. the air, 


„Thie victory ma adtealaed”; in Marius's nnd ronfalthip, the ſe- 
ond Year of the 169th 'Olympiad, and a hundred years before the 
birth of our — 


which 


it "th eres 6% and took 


number 11 8 the Rain. It is Faid tat After this battle 
affillans made" incloſures fe ES ie 


5 moiſture of tht prtrefiet ö 


elds being aten ort h tld. It is a com- 
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which by reaſon of its tenuity is ſubject to great al- 


| tcrations even from the ſmalleſt cauſes. - _ 


After the battle, Marius, choſe out from amongſt 
ht barbarian ſpoils and arms, ſuch as were moſt 
rich and moſt entire, and would make the greateſt 
ſhow in his triumph; the reſt he heaped upon a 
large pile, and offered them as a ſplendid ſacrifice 


to the gods. 1 he army ſtood round about the pile 


crowned; with laurel ; and himſelf arrayed in his 
purple robe, and girt after the faſhion of the Ro- 
mans, taking a lig] ted torch, and with both hands 
lifting it up towards heaven, was going to put it to 
the pile, when ſome of his friends were eſpied co- 
ming in all haſte towards him on horſeback; 
whereupon every one remained in great ſilenee ani 
expectation: when they came near, they alighting, 
ſaluted Marius, told him the news of his fifth con- 
Lulſhip, and delivered him letters to the ſame pur- 
poſe. This added no ſmall j joy to the ſolemnity, 
which the army expreſſed by martial ſhouts and ac- 
clamations; and whilſt the officers were acing 
new crowns on the head of Marius, he fer fire to 
the pile, and finiſhed his ſacrifice, | 1 FH i EL08 
But whatever it be which permits us hot the er- 
joyment of proſperity pure and fincere, but ſtill di- 
verſifies human life with a mixture of x goof! and bad; 
whether it be fortune, or ſome walc beet and A- 
venging deity, or the unalterable nature of chings, 
within a few days after this Joyful ſolemnity, Ma- 
rius received news of an event, which raiſed a'ctoud 
in the midſt of this calm and ſerenity, and threated-. 
ed Rome with another (dreadful tempeſt. For Ca- 
tulus who had been ſent to oppoſe: this Cimbti iu 
their march, and defend the paſſes on the tops of 
the Alps, thinking it impoſſible to do it without 
making ſo many detachments. as would neceſſarily 
weaken his thay marched back into italy, and 
poſted his army behind the river Atheſis; Where 
hs up the fords with ſtrong — th 
oth. 
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Both fides, he made a bridge over it, that ſo he might 


be in a condition to ſuccour the garriſons on the 
other ſide, if the enemy, having, forced the narrow 
paſſages of the mountains, ihould attempt to ſtorm 
them, The Barbarians came an with ſuch inſolence 
and contempt of their enemies, that to ſhow their 
ſtrength and courage, rather than out of any ne- 
eeſſity, they expoſed. themſelves. quite naked to 
ſhowers of ſnow;. climbed; up to the tops of the 
mountains through heaps. af 1 — alid ſnow; and from 
thence, placing their broad ſhields under their bo- 
dies, they ſlid from the precipices along the: vaſt 
ſlippery deſcents. * eg e le 1 8 

25 When they had pitched their camp at a little di- 
ſtance from the river, and ſurveyed the paſlage, they 


determined to fill it up, and like the giants of old, 


tore up the neighbouring hills; they brought trees 
pulled up by the roots, and heaps of earth and maſſy 


rocks to the river, therewith damming up its courſe; 
and with bulky: and heavy materials which rolling 
gory, the ſtream, daſhed againſt the. bridge, they 


d:avay. the timbers which ſupported it, Upon 


| this the greateſt part of the Roman ſoldiers, being 


very much affrighted, left their camp and; fled. 

Here Catulus ſhowed himſelf a truly excellent com- 
mander, in preferring the glory of his country to his 
n private honour and reputation. For when he 


found he could not prevail with his ſoldiers to ſtand 
to their colours, but ſaw in, how cowardly a man- 
ner they all deſerted them, he commanded his own 


ſtandard to be taken up, and running to the fore- 


moſt of thoſe that fled, led them forward, chuſing 
rather that the diſgrace ſhould fall upon himſelf 
than his country, and that they ſhould not ſeem to 


fly, but follow their leader. Ihe Barbarians aſ- 


Haulted and took the fortreſs on the other fide of the 


Atheſis; where admiring the courage of the few 
Romans who were left there, and had fought brave- 
1 7 in defence of their country, they! dimifſed: then? 
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ef certain eonditions, ſwearing them upon their 
brazen bulls * which was afterwards. taken in the 
battle, and; as they ſay, carried to Carulus's HOWE; 
as the chief trophy of the victory. 

Thus falling upon the country deſtitute of ws 
gente, they laid all waſte; whereupon Marius was 
preſently ſent for to the city. When he arrived 


there, every one ſuppoſed he would triumph, and 


the ſenate too unanimouſly voted it, but he himſelf 
refuſed it; whether it was, that he was unwilling 
to deprive his officers and ſoldiers of their ſhare in 
the honour, or chat to encourage the people in this 
juncture, he choſe to intruſt the glory- of his for- 
mer exploits with the fortune of the city, deferring 
his triumph now that he mich enjoy it afterwards 
with the greater ſplendour. Having made an ha- 
rangue to the people fuitable to the occaſion, he 
haſtened to Catulus, whoſe drooping ſpirits he very 
much raiſed. He then ſent for his army out of 
Gaul, and as ſoon as it had joined him he paſſed 
the Po, with a deſign to keep the Barbarians out of 
that part of Italy which lies to the ſouth of that 
river. But they pretending they were in expectation 
of che Peutones, and wondering they were ſo long 
ng, deferred the battle; either being really 
ignorant of their defeat, or at leaſt being will- 
ing to ſeem ſo; for they very 140 8 puniſhed 
thoſe that brought them that news, and ſent to Ma- 
rius, to require ſome part of the country for them 
and their brethren, and cities fit for them to inha- 
bit. When Marius inquired of the | ambaſſadors 
who their brethren were, and they anſwered, that 
they were the Teutones, the wholly aſſembly fell a- 
laughing, and Marius ſcoffingly replied, Do not 
trouble yourſelves for your brethren "for we have already. 
provided e for them, wohech they ſhall Poſſe fs for. ever. 


* 1 hate no ; where. LIN ak, any i of this brazen bull uſed 
by the Cimbri in the adminiſtration of an oath 7 A ann 
eee a.thing common, and well known, | 
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The ambaſſadors pereeiving the irony, railed at 
him, and threatened that the Cimbri would foon 
make him ſmart for it, _ the Teutones too when 
they came. And they ars not fur off” replied Ma- 
rius, it will be F 2. — of you" to So away" before you 
have ſaluted and embraced your brethren. At the ſame 
time he commanded the kings of the FTeutones to be 
brought in loaden with irons; for they had been 
taken by the Sequani, as they Were 8 o 
eſcape over the Als 
As ſoon as the iinbalaons were: returned, 

and had made their report to the Cimbri, they 
marched immediately againſt Marius, who lay till, 
and remained within his trenches. Avi is ſaid chat 


on this occaſion he contrived a new faſhion for 


their javelins 3; for till then they uſed to faſten the 


ſhaft to the iron with two iron pins; but Marius 


now letting one of them remain as it was, pulled 
out the other, and put a weak wooden peg in its 
place, contriving it ſo, that when it was ſtuck in 


the enemy's ſhield; it ſhould not ſtand right out, 


but, the wooden peg breaking, ſhould turn round 
the iron pin; ſo that while the point ſtuck faſt in 
the ſhield, the other end fhould hang down. Boi- 


orix, king of the Cimbri, came with a ſmall party 


of horſe to the Roman camp, and challenged Ma- 
rius to appoint the time and place where they might 


meet, and determine to whom the country ſhould 


belong. Marius anſwered, That” the Romans never 
conſulted their #nomies toben to fight; ' hotwever' he whuld 
gratify the Cimbri ſo fun. Accordingly they pitched 
upon the third day after; and the place appointed 


was the plain near Vercelbæ, which was both con- 


venient for the Roman horſe, and afforded room 
for the enemy to diſplay their numbers 


They both obſerved the time appointed, and 


drew out their forces. Catulus had ugder his com- 
mand twenty thouſand three hundred men, and 
Marius thirty-two. thouſand, who were placed in 
1 | the 
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the two wings, leaving Catulus i in the centre. | - Syl- 
la *, who was preſent at the fight, gives this ac- 


count, and fays that Marius drew up his army in 
| this order, out of malice to Catulns; for it being 


uſual, when the front of an army. is of great ex- 
tent, for the wings to advance before the main bo- 
dy, Marius hoped to fall upon che enemy and rout 


them with his part of the army, and thereby ſecure 


to himſelf — 1 his ſoldiers the honour of the victo- 
ry, before Catulus could have time to come up to 
the charge with thoſe under his command. Catu- 
lus: himſelf alleged this in vindication of his:-honour, 
and + complained Joudly'of Marius for this artful 
and ungenerous behaviour. The infantry of the 
Cimbri marched quietly. out of their trenches, ha- 
ving-their flanks equal to their front; inſomuch 
that their form of b battle was ſquare, every {ide ta- 
king up thirty furlongs. Their horſe were fifteen 
thoufandtin number, and made a very ſplendid ap- 


pearance. They wore helmets formed like the 
Jaws and muzzles of all forts of wild beaſts; on 


theſe were fixed plumes ſhaped like wings of a pro- 
digious height, which made them ſeem till larger 
than they were. Their breaſt-plates were of iron. 
and their ſhields were bright and glitttering. For 
their offenſive arms, every one had tworedged darts. 
and when they came hand to hand, they uſed great 
and heavy ſwords, In this engagement they did 
not fall directly upon: the front of the Romans, but 
wheeling to the right, they endeavoured:to.incloſe 
them by little and little, and get the enemy between 
them and their infantry, who were placed in the 
left. The Roman commanders ſoon perceived the 
deſign; but could not contain the ſoldiers ; for 
one of them. kdppenirig to ny out, that the enemy 


* Sylla wrote 1 books, or commentaries of bis own :Qion: ; 
for we find citations out of the twenty-firſt, The work was imper 
fect, for he died before he had finiſhed it, Plu arch makes me ion 
of it in the life of Sylla, and in that of Lucullus. 
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pr 1010 ly, 1 N . Chen l. armies, 
be moving, with his troops firſt to the 1 had 
MP the, misfortune to mits, the enemy in, that. general 
obſcurity, ane, having paſſed, by their army, Wan- 
dered up and down in the plain without 'knowins 
where he was. In the mean. time it was the 890d 
fortune of, Catulus that, the enemy, fell upon him, 
ſo that he anly and the ſoldiers under his command, 
among whom was Sylla, bore the chief brunt of 
the battle, I he heat of the weather, and. the, ſun 
which ſhined full upon the Cimbri,, provec of great 
advantage to the Romans. For the Cimbri, Who 
were capable, of enduring the ſevereſt cold. having 
been bred in 5 climates, and ſhady countries, 
were not able to ſupport the excefſive heat; their 
bodies run down with fweat, they panted for want 
of breath, and were obliged to hold their ſhields 
up before. their faces, to ſcreen them from the 
ſun; for this battle was fought not long after the 
ſummer · ſolſtice; or, as the Romans reckon, about 
th: third of the calends of Auguſt, then called Ser- 
1llis. | At the ſame time the duſt rover as Fervice- 
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+ This qemple was + accordingly dedicates to fortune under this ti- 
a, Fortune Eujus diei. 
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able to the Romans as the fun, giving no ſmall ad- 


dition to their courage; as it hid the enemy, ſo that 
they could not afar off diſcover their number; but 
every one advancing to encounter thoſe that were 
neareſt, they were come to cloſe engagement before 
the ſight of fo vaſt a multitude had ſtruck terror 
into 3 

Ihe Nba were ſo much uſel to 5 Mbit nd 
ö well exercifed, that, in all the heat and toil of 
the encounter, not one of them was obſerved ei- 


ther to fweat, or to be out of breath; ES, 
they ſay, was recorded by Catulus“ himſelf, 


commendation of his foldiers. Ihe greateſt part 
and the moſt valiant of the enemies were cut in 
pieces; for thoſe who fought in the front, were 
faſt tied to one another with long cords put through 
their belts, to hinder them Kom breaking their 


ranks, or falling mto-diforder; 1 he Romans pur- 


fued thoſe that fled into their camp, Where they 
ſaw a moſt horrid tragedy; the women ſtafiding i in 
mourning by their carriages,” ſlew alf that fled ; 

ſome their huſbands, ſome their®brethren;' Uher ö 
their fathers; and ſtrangling their little children 


with their own hands, they threw them under the 


Wheels, and Rorſes feet, and laſt of all killed them- 
felves. They tell us of one that Was hanging on 
the very top of a waggon,” with her children tied at 
Her heels. The men, for want of trees, tied them- 
felves by the neck, ſome to the Rorns of the oxen, 
others to their legs, that ſo pricking them on, by 
the ſtarting and ſpringing of the beaſts they might 
be torn A een to Pieces. . * et though” they, 


Cari wrote à hiftory of his aft, and of. al his'own ac 
tions. Cicero commends it en his Brutus, Where he ſays that he i- 
mitated Xenophon's ſtyle; and dedicated it to a particular friend, the 
poet Furius. To our great misfortune this bock i; loſt. Catulus Was 
likewiſe a very elegant poet, and two. of his epigrams, which ſtili re- 
main, ſhow the agrerable turn of his My and at the ſame - time che“. 
depravity of his manners. 
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thus "OY themſelves, above fixty bd 
were taken priſoners, and os * were ſlain were 
ſaid to be twice as many. 

The ordinary plunder Ma arius's. * forcibly 
took away; but the other ſpoils, as enſigns, trum- 
pets, and the like, they ſay, were brought to Cam 
tulus's camp, which he uſed as an argument that 
the victory was obtained by himſelf and his army. 
Hereupon a hot diſpute. aroſe betwixt. his tr 
and thoſe of Marius; and the ambaſſadors. — 
Parma, who happened to be then 2 were 
choſen arbitrators of the controverſy. Catulus's 
ſoldiers led them into the field of battle, fhowed 
them the dead, and maniteſtly proved that they 
were ſlain by their javelins, which were known 
by the inſcriptions, having Catulus's name cut in 
the wood. Nevertheleſs the whole glory of the 
action was aſeribed to Marius, by reaſon of his 
former viccory, and his preſent authority. I be 
populace more. eſpecially, ſtyled him the third found 
er of their city, as having diverted a danger no leſs 
threatening than that which Rome had formerly 
experienced from the Gauls. Every one rejoiced 
at home with his wife and children, ſacrificed to 
the gods and to Marius, and would have given him 
alone the honour, of both the triumphs. This he 
would not conſent to, but criumphed together with. 
Catulus, being deſirous to ſhow his moderation, e- 
ven in the height of good fortune; beſides, he was 
not a little afraid of the ſoldiers in Catulus's army, 
leſt if he ſhould wholly bereave their general of the 
honour, they. ſhould endeavour to binder him of 
his triumph. 

Thus did he paſs through. his fifth. conſulſhip, 
and courted the fixth with more heat and earneſt - 
neſs, than any man before him had ever ſhown for 
the firſt; he took the people by the hand, and in- 
gratiated himſelf with the multitude by ſuch ſervile 
condeſcenſions, as were not only below his my 

ut 


but even contrary to his natural temper and incli- 
nation. It is faid of him, that his ambition had 
made him exceedingly timorous in civil affairs, and 
in the tumultuous proceedings of popular aſſem- 
blies; and that undaunted preſence of mind which 
he always ſhowed in battle againſt the enemy, for- 
ook him when he was to harangue the people; for 
the leaſt breath of applauſe or diſlike from them 
put him into a violet agitation. However, it is 


reported of him, that having enfranchiſed at once 


no leſs than à thouſand men of- the city of Ca- 
merium, Who had behaved themſelves well in the 
wars, when this was repreſented to him as a thing 
contrary to law, he replied, that the law” pake too 
ſoftly to be heard amidſi the noiſe of urms. However, 
he himſelf appeared to be more concerned and a- 
ſtoniſhed at that noiſe: which was made by the aſ- 
ſemblies. Ihe need they had of him in time of 
war procured him always the higheſt military rank; 
but in civil affairs, when he deſpaired of getting the 
firſt place, he ſerupled not to ule the loweſt arts to 
ingratiate himfelf with the multitude; for; provi- 
ded he were great, he was Nene ſolicirous to be 
good. i 
By this behaviour he ſet all Ads nobility againſt 
N but he dreaded none of them ſo much as Me- 


tellus, who had been ſo ungratefully uſed by him, 


and who, being truly virtuous, Was naturally an e- 
nemy to thoſe who. by flattery and corruption prac- 
tiſed upon the people. I his made Marius very 
defirous to get him out of the way; for which 
purpoſe he contracted a familiar acquaintance with 
Glaucias and Saturninus, a couple of daring reſo- 
lute fellows, who had all the indigent and ſeditious 
part of the pe 15 conſtantly at their diſpoſal. By 
the affiſtance of theſe nien he got ſeveral laws en- 


acted, and planting many of his ſoldiers up and 
down in the aſſembles, he raiſed a e faction 
N 3ͤ˖ 4 535474. Again 
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aàgainſt Metellus. Rutilius *, in all other reſpedts a 


Faithful and authentic hiſtorian, but indeed pri- 


vately an enemy to Marius, tells us that he obtain- 
ed his ſixth conſulſhip by diſtributing vaſt ſums of 
2 2 the tribes, that he bought their 
votes ut by Metellus, and to ele& Valerius 
| F ok on 
in the conſulſhip. The people had: never before 
beſtowed ſo many conſulſhips on any one man, ex- 
cept on Valerius Corvinus + only; and they ſay too 
that there were forty-five years between his firſt and 
laſt conſulſhip; but Marius after his firſt was car- 
ried through five more eee by one- 
: tide; of his good fortune. 14711380 Pt © 

In the laſt ;confulſhip he contracted a great deal. 
of hatred, by openly. abetting Saturninus in all his 
actions, particularly in the murder of Nonius, 
whom Saturninus ſlew becauſe he ſtood in compe- 


When, Saturninus was declared tribune of the peo 


ple, e propoſed an agrarian law, in Which there 


clauſe expreſsly providing, de ſenate ſbould 


come and ſwear in full aſſembly to confirm whatever 

TO) nk by =, 95 and not _ them in a- 
ny thing. Marius pretended. to be muck: offended at 
this article in the ſenate, declaring openly, that. he 
(Tas. determined neuen to tale ſuch an-oath, and he belie- 
vd every. man that ius wiſe woould be of this opinion ; for 
if the law 2pas, net bad, in itſelf, it would be an affront 
Is tbe ſenate to compel them to fiuear to a! thing, which 
they ought-rather to do voluntarily, and of choice. I his 


He means P. Rutilits Rufus, who had been conful the year be- 
fo e the ſ:cond conſulihip of Marius. He wrote his own life in La- 
tin, and a Roman hiſtory in Greek. He was a perſon of approved 
virtue and probity. Cicerocommends him on ſeveral occafions. He 
was driven into eile fix or feven years after this fixth confolſhip of Ma- 

-xiv$.. Sylla wenld have recalled him, but he refu ed to ret urn. 

4 4 Tb This Valerius Corvinus obtained his firſt conſulſhip when hs was 
"twenty-three years of age, the four hundred and fixth year of Rome; 
and he was declared for the ſirth * conſul, (he four ** and 
n ſtyſecond year of Rome. h 

& 


inſtrument rather than his colleague 


th him for the tribuneſhip. After this, 
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maintained his former character, and being ready 
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he ſaid; not that it was agreeable to his own ſenti- 


ments, but that he might thereby entangle Metel- 


lus in an unavoidable ſnare.. For as he reckoned. 
that virtue and prudence very much conſiſted in 


deceit, he made very little account of what he had 
openly profeſſed to the ſenate; on the other hand, 
knowing Metelkis:to be a perſon of a fixed reſolu- 


tion, and (as Pindar expreſſes it) one that eſteemed 
truth the ſpring of heroic virtue, he hoped that his 
owa refuſing to take the oath, would draw him in- 
to a refuſal likewiſe; which would infallibly ex- 
poſe him to the implacabte hatred of the people. 


The event anfwered his expectation; for as ſoon 


as Metellus had declared that he would not ſwear 
to it, the ſenate adjourned. A few days after, Sa- 
turninus ſummoned the ſenate to appear in the Fo- 
rum, and take the oath ;. and Marius made his ap- 
pearance among the reſt. As ſoon as he appeared, 


there was a profound ſilence, and the eyes of all 
were fixed upon him; when he bidding farewell to 
thoſe fine ſpeeches he had before made in the ſenate, 


declared freely, that he was not fo fliff=necked, as to be 
tied doton to any declaration he might have made upan 
an affair" of ſo much weight before he had thoroughly con- 


 federed it, but was ready to —— and having ſworn, 


wvould punttually obſerve the law, when once it became a 
law. The laſt» words he artfully added, to put a 
plauſible colour upon his impudence, and immedi- 


ately took the oath. The people were extremely 
pleaſed at this, and highly applauded him; but the 


nobility were very much aſhamed, and in their 
hearts deteſted ſuch double- dealing. However, they 
were over-awed by the people, and ſwore in their 


order, till it came to Metellus. But he, though 


his friends entreated him to take the oath, and not 
to plunge himſelf irrecoverably into thoſe penalties 
which Saturninus had provided for them that refu- 
ſed, would not ſhrink from his reſolution; he ſtill 
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to: ſuffer: 120 ching rather that do an unworthy ac- 
tion, he left the Forum, telling them that were 
with him, That to da ill was ſhameful 5 to do well 


wert it might be done with" ſafety, iwas common; but to 


do went even in the ace ano e 2vas peculiur to a goed | 


man. 4106 in 4 
Jidriedidrely" pet e Wet 8 werw#tlirns put it 
110 the vote, that the conſuls ſhould declare Metel- 
Ius baniſhed, and that none ſhould entertain him: 


1 ND 48 


nor were there wanting among the dregs of the 
people ſome who were ready to kill him. But all 
. of the better fort were concerned for him, and ga- 
; thered abòut him to defend him. Put he would 


by no means fuffer them to raiſe à ſedition on his 


Tee bun but left the eity with khis wiſe reflec- 


tion. Either the face of affairs will change for the bet- 


ter, and the people repent, in which" caſe I hall be re- 
called, Rid reſtored toith honour ; or they will remain in 


' the preſent poſture, and then it will be beſt to be al ſent. 


The affection and reſpect which was paid to Me- 
tellus in His banihment, and the manner in which 
Be ſpent His time at Rhodes in the ſtudy of philoſo- 


1 will be more properly deſcribed in his life. 


Marius found himſelf fo highly bbliged: to Sa- 


e for this laſt Piece of fervice, that he was 
forced to connive at him, and ſuffer him to com- 
mit What acts of violence and injuſſice he pleaſed, 
Wich impunity; ſo that he ſtopped at no outrages, 
or maſſacres; And all his actions tended to tyrahny, 
and a total ſubverſion of the government. All this 
while Marius acted a double parts he was willing 
to keep fair with the nobility, and at the ſame time 
to pleaſe the people. I his put him upon an ac- 
tion that was diſingenubus in the higheſt degree. 
One night, when ſome of the chief nobility came 
to him, and preſſed him to declare; againſt Saturni- 
nus, Saturninus came to his houſe at the ſame 
time, and Was let in at a back door unknown to the 
ee 4 Then * an indiſpoſition of na- 
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ture, under that. pretence he ran from one party to 
the other, and ſtaying ſometimes with them, and 
ſometimes with him, he iaſtigated and exaſperated 


both. At length the ſenate and equeſtrian order 


uniting together, and teſtifying their reſentments, 
he found himſelf obliged to ſend a party of ſoldiers 
to the Forum to ſuppreſs the ſedition, which he ſe- 
cretly favoured, but could protect no longer. Sa- 
turninus, and Glaucias, and the reſt of their cre: 
fled to the capitol, where they were beſieged, anc 
at length forced to yield for want of water, tha 
pipes being cut off. Wherefore, when they could 
hold out no longer, they furrendered themſelves to 
Marius, who promiſed them ſecurity in the name of 
the public. He practiſed every art to ſave them, but 
to no purpoſe; for they no ſooner came down to 
the Forum, but they were all murdered. Marius 
being now equally odious both to the nobility and 
commons, when the time came for the election of. 
cenſors, contrary to the expectation of all, declined 
ſuing for that office, and permitted others his infer 
riors to be elected, being afraid of à rep ſe. He 
indeed; pretended a leſs diſgraceful cauſe, and. faid d. 
that = was not willing to diſoblige too many, by a 
ſevere, inſpection. i into their lives and. manners. 
There was now an edict propoſed, to recall Me- 
tellus from baniſhment; this he vigorouſly oppo- 
ſed, both in his diſcourſe and actions; but ſeeing 
it was to no purpoſe, he at length deſiſted; and the 
people very eagerly paſſed the decree... But not be» - 
ing able to endure the ſight of Metellus, he made 
a voyage to Cappadocia and Galatia, giving it out 
that he went to perform ſome ſacrifices which he 
had, vowed. to Cybele. . This. indeed, was his pre» 
text; but there was another reaſon for this voyage, 
which was not known to the people. Being by na- 
ture unapt for peace, and for the management 
civil affairs, deriving all his grandeur and advance - 
ment from war, and foreſeeing chat a ſtate. 455 in · 
| ION- 
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action would fully; all his glory, and diminiſh his 
authority, he ſtudied how to raiſe new commo- 
tions for he hoped by ſtirring up the kings againſt 
the Romans, particularly by exaſperating Mithri- 
dates, who ſeemed the moſt diſpoſed to quarrel, 
he himſelf ſhould be choſen general in the War, 
and by that means furniſh the city with new mat- 
ter of triumph, and enrich his own houſe with the 
eee of Pontus, and the ſpoils of its king. 
herefore, thought Mithridates had received and 
entertained him with all imaginable civility and 
reſpect, yet he was not at all ſoftened by it; but 
ſaid to him, Either endeavcur, 7 4 to be indeed more 
Potent than the Romans, or elſe quietly fubmit to their 
command. At this Mithridates was aftoniſhed. 
He had indeed often been told of the lüberty of the 
| E. in their fpeech, but that was nn. time 
he had eyer hear dit, bott 185 785440 
When Marius returned to Rome, ub. bullt an 
tes by the Forum, either (e he hirniſelf 
gave out) becauſe he was willing to eaſe his clients 
of the ta- ble of going far, or becauſe he imagined 
tha the. remotenefs of his habitation was tlie cauſe 
that there was not ſo great a concourſe of people 
at his gates as at thoſe: of others; but in this he 
was miſtaken: the trus reaſon was, bebauſe being 
inferior to others in the art of converſation, and in 
an engaging addreſs, he like a mere tooband imple- 
meat of War was thrown aſidt in time of peace. He 
was in no inſtance fo much concerned \'to fee his 
glory and reputation eclipſed by that of others, as 
when he obſerved that Sylla aggrandiſed himſelf at 
his expenſe, increaſed his popularity by the hatred 
which. the nobility bore him, and made his diſa- 
r wich him the firſt; ſtep to his preferment. 
chus king of Numidia, after he had been de- 
clared an —— to the Romans, dedicated in the ca- 
pitol ſome figures of victory adorned with trophies, 
2050 * near them twenty golden ſtatues, repre - 
f ſenting 
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dy 81 


c. 18. @ aa comment upon this paſſage in Plutarch. 


Tenting the itary of gane and how he wag 
delivered by him into the hands of Sylla. -Tbistals _ 
moſt diſtracted. Marius with rage and ambition, as 
if Sylla had hereby robbed him of the glory of his 
exploits. He therefore reſolved to pull down theſe 
monuments by force, and erm as rr oÞe 
poied him 

When this ene was Just upon whe point: of 
breaking out, the war M the allies * intervened; and 
put a ſtop. to it. Now the moſt warlike and beſt _ 
peopled countries of all Italy conſpired together a- 
gainſt Rome, and were within a little of ſubverting 
the empire: their ſtrength conſiſted not only in 
their weapons and the valour of their ſoldiers, but 
they equalled the Romans, even in the countge and 
{kill of their commanders, (000 9 

This war; ſo remarkable PA vari turns of 
fortune, greatly increaſed the power and reputa- 
tion of Sylla, and in the ſame degree leſſened that 
of Marius, who in all his enterpriſes againſt+ the 
enemy {cemed>flow,” indolent, and dilatery; Wwhe⸗ 
ther it were, that his age had quenched that heat 
and vigour: he was formerly maſter of (for he v was 
now above ſixty-five years old); or that, as he 
himſelf ſaid, having ſome diſtemper 3 in his nerves; 
and his body being unfit for action, he underwent 
the fatigues of the war, which were in truth be- 
yond his ſtrength, merely out of ſhame, and upon 
2 point of honour. However, he came off victor 
in a confiderable engagement, wherein he flew ſix 
thouſand of the enemies and never gave them any 
advantage over him. Nay, he ſuffered himſelf 
to be ſurrounded by the works of the enemy, 
to be inſulted, braved, and challenged, without 


| beings in the leaſt concerned, or ee at it. It 


* It » was likewiſe clin 1 Marfan % war, and broke out the third 
year of the hundred and ſeven: y-ſecond Olympiad, in the fix bungred 
and ſixty ſecond year of Rome. The reader may find 2 out J. iii. 
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is reported, that when one Popedius Silo man of 
le gteareſt eminence and authority among the e- 
 Hemies,” Taid to him; / thou art a great general, 


Malus, cum“ derum into the plan ara feht e; e An- 


ſwered, Tf thou art a great" gimeril,” Pipedius,” Pee 


enemy gave them a good opportunity of attacking 
them, an Romans, through fear, durſt not 
harge, ſo that both parties retreated; he called his 
1oldiers together, and ſaid to them, It H yo 
whathor” 1 poi call the Erect” Pg u Nee 
towards, * neither das they * fate pont bebte, nor you 
thei h 2 - idw ng: 101g arty. VI oi 
Ai langt. pretendin de pacitated for ſer- 
bice by the infirmity be laid down His 
command. After rd when ip 'confeQUErates Had 
been worfted in many ee and every one 
- Fw, there was an end of that war, ſeveral or che 
chef men in Rome madè intereſt tò have the com- 
mand of the artby againſt Mithridares, hen Sul- 
Raad tribune of the peop ple, a bold and infolent 
man, contraty to ebery "body's especkation briug- 
ing in Marius, declared him Procot ful, and gene- 
Fa "in chat War. "T pon this the people were di- 
vided ;' fome were on Marius's ſide; others voted 
for yits, andjceringly bade Marius 80 to his batlis at 
Baiz 10 eure k iv Gay , worn oft; as hiniſelf con- 
feſſed, with ag nerd catarrhs FE Marius had 
indeed; near Hienutg, 4 villa more” effeminately 
_ and Ixuttoully fb rnihed than becamè a man who 
Had been at the head of ſo many armies, and been 
employed it n ſo many expeditions,” This” houſe 
Cornelia bought for ſeventy- five'thoufand denarii, 
- and not long after Lückus Lucullus for five hundred 
thouſand two hundred; to ſuch a degree did lu- 
xury and prodigality Increaſe at Rome in fo ſhort a 
time. Norwithſtanding all this, Marius with a 
outhful pride and ambition, affecting to ſhake of 
is age and weakneſs,” went Every "day. into the 
Campus 


down and bt. Another time when the 
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| Campus Mains, where, in the moſt robuſt exer- 


ciſes with the youth, he ſhowed himſelf ſtill nimble 

in his armour, and expert in riding; though 1 in- 
4 was grown leſs active in his old Age by rea- 

ſon gh —4 great corpulency. | 

heſe actions of his ale ſome that went to 

e IP emulation in theſe exerciſes; but the better 


| —— pitied the avarice and ambition of a man, who 
. though. he had advanced himſelf from the loweſt 


poverty and the meaneſt rank to vaſt riches and 
the higheſt honours, yet knew net how to ſet bounds 
to his good. fortune, nor could be content to enjoy 
quietly the glory and wealth he had already ac- 
quired, 175 as if he were ſtill in extreme poverty, 
would at ſo great an age, and after ſo many ho- 
nours and triumphs, go to Cappadocia and the 
Fuxine ſea, to fight Becher and Neoptolemus, 
Michridates's generals. The reaſon arius al- 
leged in e of this. ſep.) was very ridicu- 
lous; for he ſaid he had a mind e to train 
up his ſon, in that war. 

0 Rome was now upon the very brink of deſtruc- 
tion; ſhe had been in a N condition for a long 
time, and Marius, had,now ound Out a 7 t inſtru- 
ment 1 — In the perſon % 9 5 Lg 
man in Other re pects admirec and imitated Sa- 
turninus; 1 found rot with, his cowardice, 

and backwardnefs in his defigns : he. therefore 
made no ſuch delays, but got fix hundred horſe a- 
bout him as his guard, whom he med hit Anti- 


Jenatars., One day whilſt the conſuls Sylla and 


Pompeius Rufus were holding an aſſembly in the 
Forum, Sulpitius came upon them with his aſſaffins. 
The conſuls. immediately fled, but he ſeized on 
Pompey's ſon, and ſlew him on the ſpot. Sylla 
being hotly purſued, fled into Marius's houſe, 
which not being ſuſpected by thoſe that ſought him, 
they ran by, and Marius himſe!f, as it is ſaid, con- 
bs him. to the back gate, and diſmiſſed him, bf 
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that he got ſafe to the camp. But Sylla in his me- 
moirs denies that he fled to the houſe of Marius, 
and ſays ke was carried thither to debate upon ſome 
matters, uhich Sulpitius would have him paſs a- 
ue his will; that he was ſurrounded with drawn 
ords; and hurried forcibly to Marius' shouſe; 
and that at laſt he was taken from thence; and car- 
ried to the Forum, where they forced him to re- 
voke the order of vacation *, een been aps 
pointed by him and his colleague. ACT iba gr; 
;  Sulpitius in this manner canrying All before him; 
decreed the command of the army to Marius; who; 
making preparations for his march, ſent two tri- 
bunes to receive the charge of the armytfrom Sylla. 
But he, inſtead of — — his charge, led his 
army, confifting of thirty theuſand / foot, and five 
thouſand horſc, directly to Rome, having by the 
way. intenſed his ſoldiers, and prepared them to re- 
ſent the injuries that had been done him. They 
firſtsmurdereud tht two cribunes h had been ſent 
to demand ithe army of Sylla. Marius on the o- 
ther hand put:to death ſeveral of Sylla's friends in 
Rome; and proclaimed liberty to as many flaves 
as would : take up arms in His behalf: They fay 
there were but three that accepted his offer; 
-wherefore after a weak reſiſtance, as Sylla was en- 
tering Roms; he was bfapced:: has fave himſelf by 
Kight. 550 ctr! f Qt oy 3d. ; ASN 5 4110 N 44 42 
As 250 as he was Set out of Rome, all thoſe 
Who had accompanied him in his flight, ſeparated 
and diſperſed; and night coming on, he got toa 
ſmall houſe he had near Rome, called Salonium. 
Hence he ſent his ſon to ſome neighbouring farms 
of his father - in- law Mutius, to provide neceſſaries, 
whilſt he himſelf went to Oftia, where a friend of 
his, called Numerius, had prepared him a ſhip; and, 
N £xr0eR nns for = _ _ ne, wur- e 
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nius, his en by. A* en been and 


weighed ancho. ; 
As ſoon as young A Gr cup hs VERA 
father's eſtate, he made all the haſte he could to 
provide himſelf with ſuch things as he wanted, and 
to pack them up; but the day-light over 

him, he had like to have been diſcovered by the e- 
nemy; for there came thither a party of horſe up- 
on à ſuppaſition-that' Marius might be lurking 
thereabouts. Mutius's bailiff, who had the good 
fortune to ſpy them at a great diſtance, immediately 


hid young Marius under a cart · load of beans; then 


Putting to his team, he drove up towards them, as 
if he was going with his gart to Rome. By this 


ſtratagem Marius Was conveyed to his wife, who. 


Fapplied him with ſome neceffaries; and as ſoon as 
it grew dark, he made to the ſea-⸗ſide, where find · 


ing a ſhip bound for Africa, and ready to de | 


ee eee eee il) abtun 21 


Ancthe mean time, Mariusethe fatherz with a Fax 
vourable: gale; coaſted Italy, but was in no ſmallap- 


prehenſion of. one Geminius, a leading man at 
Joerracinag and his enemy; therefore he; directed. 

the ſeamen to keep clear of that place: they were 
indeed willing to obey him; but the wind 4hifting 
on a: ſudden, and blowing hard from fea, they 
were afraid the ſhip would not be able to weather 
the ſtorms Marius too being indiſpoſed--andſea+- 
ſiak ; they with great difficulty made Cirtæum. 
Jhe ſtorm now increaſing, and their vidtuals fail- 
ing; they went on ſhore, and wandered up and 
down, they knew not whither, in the uſual con! 
dition of perſons in diſtreſs. who! always ſhun the 


preſent evil as the greateſt, and place their hopes 


on hat is unſeen. The land and: ſea were both 
equally unſafe for them, to hom it was dangerous 
to meet With; people, and it was no leſs ſo to meet 
with none, by reaſon of the extreme want to which 
they were reduced- 4 5X tha cvening ihey unt 
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with ſome cowherds; who” Rad not wherewithal to 
relieve them ; but knowing Marius, they adviſed 
him to depart. as ſoon as poſſible, for they had ſeen 
u little beyond that place a party of horſe that were 
in ſearch ef him. This news threw him into the 
utmoſt deſpair, eſpecialy when he ſaw that thoſe 
who attended him were ready to die for want of 
fuſtenance.” In this extremity he turned out of the 
8 and hid himſelf in a thick wood, where 

he. paſſed the night very uncomfortably. I he next 
day, pinched with hunger, and willing to make uſe 
of the little ſtrength he had left, before it was all 
exbauſted, he travelled by the ſea· ſide, encouraging 
his caompanions not to deſert him before the ac- 
compliſhment of his laſt hope, for wRieh he re. 
ſerved himfelf, relying: on the credit of ſome old 
prophecies,” He told them, that-one, day when he 
was very young, and whilſt he lved ms country, 


an age 's neſt. with ſeven. young ones in it fell into 
hy 


tobe; that his father and mother. being much 
furpriſed at the accident, confulted ſome. ſoothſay 
ers upon it, who anſwered that the child would be: 
cOme the firſt of men, and that- the Fates bad de- 
creed he ſhould ſeven times be poſſeſſed of the fa- 
preme power and authority in his country. Some 


are of opinion that this really happened to Marius 


as We have related it; others ſay, that thoſe Who 
were then with him, and heard him relate i it on 
that occaſion, and often repeat it during his exile, 
took it upon truſt, and committed it to writing, 
though it was entirely fabulous; for an eagle ne- 
ver lays more than two eggs at a time; Wherefore 
* fay that Muſæus is miſtaken when he tells us 

that the 4 — lays three eggs, ſits on two, and hatches but 
one. However this may be, it is certain that Ma- 
rius in his exile and in his greateſt extremities would 
often ſay, that he had *. 4 pen o, A Sens 
orb. 


"JF boa Marius and his company were now about 


twenty 
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twenty furlongs diſtant from Minturnæ, they cſpied. 


a troop of 0 e making up towards them, and the x 
happened alſo to ice at the fame time two ſhips 5 
der ſail; whereupon they ran every one AT what 
ſpeed and ſtrength they could to the ſea, and Plun 
ging g themſelves into it; ſwam towards the Hips. 
hoſe that were with Granius reached one of them, 
and paſſed over to an oppoſite Hand called uaria; 
Marius himſelf, whoſe body was heavy and uns 


ö wieldy, Was With great pains and difficulty borne 


above the water by two ſervants, and put into the 
other ſhip.” The ſoldiers were by this. time come 
to the ſea- de, and from thence commanded the 
ſeamen to put to ſhore, Or elſe to throw out Ma- 
rius, telle them they might then go whither they 
would.” arins © beſought them witk tears not to 


deliver bind up; and the ſailors, after ſome con- 


ſultation, in which they inclined firſt to one fide, 
then to the other, reſolved at length to anſwer the 
ſoldiers, that they would not throw out Marius. r 
this they went off in a great rage and as ſoon us 
they were gone, the: ſailors on 4 ſudden charigiry 

their reſolution, came to land; and eaſting anchor 
at the month. of the river Liris, where it overflows, 
and makes a great-marſh, they adviſed him'to 7 
and to reſt and refreſh hitn elf on ſhore, till the 
weather became: more favourable, which they ſald 
would happen at a certain hour, when the wind 
from the ſea would be calm, and that from 

marſhes would riſe. Marius followed their advice; 


and when the ſeamen had fer him on ſhore; he laid 


himſelf. down in an adjacent field, ſulſpecting no- 


thing leſs than what was to befal him. They, as 


ſoon as they had got into the ſhip, weighed: 8 
and departed, thinking it neither honourable: to dey | 
liver up Marius, nor ſafe to protect him. 

Being thus deſerted by all, he lay a acl] while : 
glenely on the ſhore: at len; th, a little recovering 
5 ee he travell very diſconſolately - 


Fd 4 * 
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through till Wa -through deep bo 
and Weber fal . water 1 mud, ſh ce = 
cottage of an old man who worked in the fens * 
and falling at his feet, he beſought him f affi/t and 
preſervr a man, ' who,” if he eſcaped the preſent danger, 
would make him returns beyond his expectation. I he 
poor man, whether he had formerly known him, 
or was then moved with his venerable aſpect, told 
him, That 3 2 only reſt, his cottage would 4 

cient; e coerꝰ flying from any body's ſear 
ele z hide 4 th in a e 3 Marte de- 
firing him to do ſo, he carried him into the fens, 
and bade him hide himfelf in a hollow cave by the 
riwer-ſide, where” he laid upon him a great many 
reeds and other things that were licht, and that 
would cover, but nor: oppreſs him. But in a ſhort 
time he was diſturbed with anoife and tumult from 
che cottage; for Geminius had: ſent a number of 
men from Fervacina in purfuir- of him; one of 
whom coming that way, terrified and threatened 
the old man for having entertained -and concealed 
ag enemy of the Romans. Marius, who: heard 
what they faid, thinking himſelf no longer cin:ſife- 
ty chere arofe, and ſtripping himſelf, plunged into 
the hog where the water was moſt thick and mud 
dy; but by this means he diſtovered KHimfelf tö the 
purſuers. They immediately] haled him one naked, 
and coverell with dirt;; and in chat cohdition car“ 
ried him away to Minturn, and delivered him in- 
the hands of the magiſtrates; for there had 
deen a proclamation through all chofe towns, to 
make public ſearch for Marius, and to kill him 
when he was found; however, the magiſtrates 
thought it convenient to conſider of it firſt, and 
. e . to che e one Fan- 

: a7 Hey a - T3304 

10 r This! woman was ppc 8 to de very well 
Ames towards him, on account of an affair which 
3 long beko. She had formerly been 


i married 


1 


* 
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married to one I innius, from whom being after 
wards divorced, ſhe demanded her portion, which 
was very conſiderable ; but her huſband, who had 
no mind to return her fortune, accuſed: her of 
adultery; and the cauſe was: brought before Ma- 
rius, in his ſixth conſulſhip. Upon inquiry it ap- 
peared that Fannia had been guilty of incontinence 
before marriage, and that it was not unknown to 
Tinnius, notwithſtanding which he married“ her; 
and had cohabited with her for a conſiderable time. 
Marius reprimanded them both, and ordered the 
man to return the fortune, and laid a ſmall ſine 
upon the woman by way of diſgrace. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, Fannia did not now behave herſelf 
like a woman that had been injured 3 for inſtead of 
reſenting the former provocation, as ſoon as ſhe 
had Marius in her keeping, ſhe took care of him 
according to her ability, and did all ſhe could to 
comfort and encourage him. Marius in return 
highly commended her generoſity, and told her he 
did not deſpair, for he had met with: a very favour- 
able omen, which was this. When he was brought 
to Fannia's houſe, as ſoon as the gate was open, an 
aſs came running out to drink at a ſpring hard by; 
and looking with a very brifk and lively aſpect up- 
on Marius, f he: firſt ſtood till before dim, then 
brayed aloud, and pranced by [2 him. 1 pon which 
Marius made this obſer vation, That the Fates deſign- 
ed his 5 to. be procured rather by. ſea than land, be- 
cauſe the afs neglected his dry fodder, and turned from it 
to the water. Having told Fannia this ſtory, he 
commanded the chamber · door to be ſhut, and went 
toon , ̃⅛ͤ̃Ü̃ & 
_ Mean while the magiſtrates and ſenators of Min- 
turnæ conſulted together, and determined without 
any farther delay to kill Marius. And when none 
of their citizens had courage enough to do it, a 
certain ſoldier, a Gaul, or Cimbrian (for the ſtory 
is told of both), undertook it, and with his Dae 
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awn went into his erz That part Nes t 
— New: Marius lay being dark, «pa ſaid 2 
his eyes ſeemed. to the man to dart out flames at 
bim, and a loud voice to.. ſay,.. Fellow, dareſt. bh 
kill Caius. Marius - The ruffian- immediately dropt . 
his, ſword, and ruſhed out into the ſtreet uttering 
theſe Words only, J cannot kill Cains Marius. At 
this they were all at firſt aſtoniſhed, afterwards the 
pitied Marius, and reverſed. their. ntence, Jay 
were even angry at themſelves for having made ſo 

unjuſt and ungrateful a decree againſt one who had 
preſerved Italy, and whom it was a crime not to 

aſſiſt. Let him ge, ſaid. they, u here he will int ha- 
moment, let him, find bis Fate ſomewpbere Uſe"; 708 p 
pardon of the 8 for thruſting Marius 4 l 1 ; 
naked out of our Cty. 3 
hen they way: thus conferred among them: . 
ſelves, they. crouded into his chamber, removed 
m from thence, and conducted him towards the 
22 . Now, though they all ſtrove who ſhoulc l 
be the th I: molt. .oflicious,. and. every one eagerly aſſiſtec 5 
um, an Accident hap) ened which retarded. ' them, | 

x the road I cadin gt from Mipturnz td the Tea-lide, 
Was a e d to an mph, whom they call- 
75 cg . All the inhabitants thereabour Had A 

ingular Veheration'for that grove, and took à par- 
ticular care not to ſuffer. any thing to come back, 

r be removed out of it, that was once 7 5 it, 
Fo pals through it therefore was, the thought, 
impoſlible, b to go round about wou d take uj 
too much of their time. Whbilſt they were in this 


2.9 eee of this nymph in the ſeventh. = the 
Aneid, 


nd 


rn ta genitum Laurerte Marica, LOSS | 
Where Servius fays,. Ei autem Nlarica deu littoris wr e Juxta 
Lirim flu uium. It is. pretended that this Manica is the ſeme with 
P cs A ther which eres bo Seas this ien. is the law, in- 
red ket, out 5 r Was once Lot 


* * 822 * * 
I's N 


e 9 2 * | | (perpleity 


4 re Marius's arrival at the ſea-ſide, he found'a 


ny 


—— * * 


e . tar TOR 
The wind happening io carry him. to the ifland 
of Anaria;. he there met with Granius and his 


e 


him, and ſaid, Sextilius the prætor forbids thee, Mas- 
riut, to ſet fort in Africa; if thou deft, be ſays he muft 

put the decree” off the ſenate in exttution, and treat "thee ut 
an enemy to the Romans. When Marius heard this, 
he wanted words to expreſs: his grief and" reſent- 
ment, and for a good while held his peace/Jooking 
ſternly upon the meſſenger; who. aſked him what. 
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he ſhould 47 and what anſwer he ſhould return to 
the prætor ? Marius replied with a deep ſigh; G0 
tell bim, that thou haft feen' the exiled Marius fitting! on 
the rums of Carthage: by.,which noble anſwer he well 
repreſented the fortunes of that city, and his own; 
as terrible n of the viciffnude of all human 
affairs. um, 2292 {28876 7 15 Is , His: 24% FF: 
In . Hihmplah king of Numidia, 
8 undetermined what part to act, treated young 
8 thoſe that were with him very honours 
ahly; but whenever they talked of departing, he 
ſill found out ſome pretende or other to detain 
chem; and it was manifet he made theſe delays 
with no good deſign. Howeverz they owed their 
ſafety tor a very natural accident. The young Mas 
rius as very handſome- His diſtreſs firſt; touched 
one: of the king's concubines with pity for him, 
and cho tipity vas che forerunner: of love. She diſ- 
covered her paffion tochim, but the 232 declined 
her ſolicitations ; till at laſt ing chat there 
as. no other way: gb: eſcapiug. and chat here ap- 
pegred more of generoſity chan wantonneſs in her 
eareſſes, he received the tenders; of her affe ction; 
and bycher meuns eſcaped with his friends; and came 
toi his father Aften they had embraced each other, 
as they Were walking by the ſea; ſide they ſaw ſome 
ſcarpions fighting 3c this» Marius took for An ill 
omen, Whereuponq they immetliately went on board 
a little fiſher-hoat, andimade toward Cercina, an 
Hand not far diſtant from the continent. hey: 
had ſcaree put off from ſhore, when they ſaw ſome 
horſe; ſent after them by the kin g, wich all ſpeed 
making toward. that very place bd which they 
were juſt departed ; ſo that Marius thought that 
in all his life he had nt ver eſcaped a greater danger. 

During cheſe odtarrences in Africa, and whilſt 
90A Ula was engaged in x the war againſt Mithridates's 

utenants in Bœotla, e Seen Octavius and 

Ln £58 #6 e 12 030 bk „ Kobin $7 gal go; wot inna 
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Cinnafelt out; , and had recourſe to arms. Octa- 
vius prevailing, drove Cinna out of Rome, as a 
perſon of tyrannical prineiples, and made Cornelius 
Merula conſul in his ſtead. But Cinna, levying for- 
ces in all the other parts of Italy, raiſed a formidable 
army, and marched againſt them. As ſoon as Ma- 
-rius heard of this, he reſolved with all expedition 
to ut, to ſea again, and having levied in Africa 
ſome; Maurufian horſe; and a few others that came 
to ae out of Italy, (which all together were not 
above one thouſand), he with this handful began his 
voyage: Arriving at Telemone, a haven in Hetru- 
ria, and coming aſhore, he proclaimed liberty to 
the ſlaves; many of the countrymen alſo, and ſhep- 
herds chereabouts, at the name of Adurias' came 
to him to the ſea- ſide; among whom he 
| —— choice of as many as he thought were fit for 
ſervice; and in a ſmall time he got together a con- 
ſiderable army, Wwherewith he filled cforry ſhips. 
When he reflected that Octavius was an honeſt man 
and one that was for governing according to law; 
and that, on the contrary, Cinna was a perſon ſu- 
ſpected by Sylla, and at; . time in open war a- 
the government, he determined to join Cin- 
na with all his forces. Accordingly he ſent àa meſs” 
ſage to him, to let him know, that he ſubmitted him 
ſelf to him, as conſul, in tuhat ſorver h ſhould commamd 
im. Cinna received him with open arms, declared 
him proconſul, and ſent him the faſces and other 
enſigns of authority. But Marius declined N 
— that thoſe marks of grandeur did not fair 
with his preſent diſtreſs: ſo that he continued to 
wear a mean habit, and to let his hair grow, as it 
had done from the firſt day of his exile, walking 
ſlowly and heavily like a man ſtricken in years, for 
he was then. above usage All this was done to. 


45 * 875 e Ne; os, and 8 Cornelia ; Clans r 
in the year of Rome 666, cighty-five years before the birth of Chriſt, 


3 recalling the exiles, * was againſt it. 
| excite 
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_ extite'compaſiion; nn : 


miffion and humility, there ſtill appeared that air 
of fiereeneſs which was ſo natural to him; and; i, 
was very evident that his mind was not. ſo murhide- 
jected ae exaſperated, by the\changoved his con- 
An See eee eiii bak 
As 3 as he had paid his reſpetto Enna, and 
Narangurd the ſoldiers, he ãmmediately prepared 
for war, and ſoon made 9 9 
the poſture of affairs. He Hall provi- 
fon from the enemy's ſhips; And Shad 
traders, poſſeſſed himſelf of their, ores i uthen 
coaſting along with his fleet: e {rived pal 
fea-port towns, todk Oſtia ieſelf by 4meacheny,; pi 
laged the town, ſlewt a multitude of the, wind- 
tanits, and making a bridge over the Tiber took 
from the enemy all hopes of ſupply from theſe; 
then marching wich his aumy — 3 
poſted himſelf upon che hill called Jemculun. 
„All this while the public intereſt did net receive 
o much damage from cCtavius's, unfkilfulneſs in 
his management of affairs, as from his too ſtrict 
and unſeaſonable obſervance of the laws; for when 


among other things he was adviſed to enfranchiſe 


the .Aaves, he anſwered, - He world not. nals flaves 
free of that city, from- tuhich, in maintenance of / the 
laws, he was driuing away ar bo: vih mad 358507 
But as ſoon as Czcilius Metellus, ſon of Metel- 
has Numidicus, who had the command of the ar- 
my in Africa againſt Jugurtha, and was ſupplanted 


dy Marius, as 'we have already related, arrived at 


Nome, where he was eſteemed a much better offi- 
cer than Octavius, the foldiers deſerting the con- 
ful, came to him, and deſired him to take the com- 
mand upon him, and preſerve the city; adding, that 
when they had a brave experienced general at their 
head, they ſhould fight with more alacrity, and with 
full expectation of victory. But Metellus, highly 
Fr at their deſertion, commanded them te 


return 


ing all the 
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rech bid te elt conful; z but; inteach of obeying 
His orders, they revolted to the enemy. At the Rane 
time Metellus himſelf withdrew,” Teeny i it was im- 
Poflible r rr beg yh 
As for Octavius, ſome Ch Aldein Warme Aellers 
and interpreters of the books of the Sibyls; per- 
ſuaded Him to remain at Rome, where they aſſured 
him things would ſoon take another turn in his fa- 
Four yds indeed one of the beſt men among 
the Romans, and Tay ported His office © with a be- 
coming dignity, not f evi himſelf in the leaſt to 
eee flatteFers; but adhering ſtrict- 
to chte laws and cuſtoms of his country, as to an 
invarfable rule. And yet he fell into one weak⸗ 
Os whick"inelined'him'to' place too great a cone 
fidence th the art of divination, and to ſpend more 
of his time among prognoſtieators and fortune- tell- 
lers, Gan bete un frilled in military affairs, and 
the aqinfrafbratidas of 4 government. | Before Ma- 
tus entered Rome, he ſent Tome of his'folditrs; who 
ſelzed dn Octavius, forced Him from the dvibunal, 
any killed him upon the ſpot. It is reported; that 
a ſcheme of his nativity, draw by a Chaldænn 
Aſtraloger, was found upon him after he was ſlain. 
And it was very remarkable, that of twe ſuch fa- 
mous generals, Marius ſhould be preſerved by con- 
fidence in divination, and Octavius ruined by the 
ſire inet H iin or nook g m5 
hilft aff firs vemathedin chil poſture, the ſenate 
| affembled; and ſent ambaſſadors" to Cinna and Ma- 
. Aus, defiritig them to come into the city peaceably, 
And ſpare the citizens. Cinna as conful received the 
embaſſy ſitting on his tribunabh and returned a gra- 
cious Anſwer” by the meſſengers: Marius Rood 
and ſaid nothing, but gave ſufficient teſtimony by the 
ſourneſs of his countenance, and the ſternneſs of His 
N looks, that he would in a ſhort time fill the city with 
maſficres: As ſoon as the meſſengers were dif | 
miſſed chey marehed on, and Cinna entered the ehty” 
* N III. l * 
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appellation has been given by the commentators, ./!- + 4 


*%.4 | - 
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with, a ſtrong guard. Marius ſtopped ſhort at the 
gate, and ſaid with an irony dictated to him by his 
indignation, That be was. a luniſbad anan, and was de- 


barred by the laws from entering; that thergfore i they 


had any orcaſion fer his ſervice, they muſt; nepeal that law 
whith draus him :into_exile:; as if he was a religious 
ver of the laws, and Rome; a city free and in- 
| pendent,... 91 73 5 A.. Jen „be 11 19540 
Is this end the 5 was ſummoned to an aſ- 
ſembly in the forum; but before three! or four of 
the. tribes. had given their ſuffrages, he threw; off 
the maſk, and without Waiting for the, formality of 
a repeal, entered the city, environed by his guards 
who were chaſen from among the ſlaves that had 
flocked to him, and whom he called his Bardiæuns *. 
Theſe villains, at the leaſt word or ſign given them 
by Marius, murdered without diſtinction all whom 
he had doomed for ſlaughter; ſo that when a ſe- 
nator called Ancharius, one who had been prætor, 
came up to. Marius, and ſaluted him, and Marius 
did not return the ſalute, they immediately flew him 
before Marius's face. And from this time when any 
perſons met Marius in the ſtreets and ſaluted him, 
and he did not return the ſalutation, this was a 
fignal to kill them : ſo that his very friends could 
never come near him without the moſt terrible ap- 
preheniions. FV 
When they had butchered a great number, Cin- 
na grew more remiſs, being cloyed with murders; 
but Marius's rage was ſtill keen and unſatisfied, he 
being determined to ſacrifice every Roman that was 


in the leaſt N by him. All the towns, all 


the highways ſwarmed with aſſaſſins, who like 


blood-hounds hunted down and ſeized all that fled, 


or hid themſelves. . It appeared on that occaſion, 
that the ſacred ties of friendſhip and hoſpitality 
* Some. manuſcripts' read Ori both in this place god f. 172. 
whete they are mentioned again; but no ſatisfactory account of either 
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cannot ſtand the trial in the days of àdverſity; for 
chere were then very few that did not HGetray their 
friends who had fled to them for fhelter. There- 
fore che ſlaves of Cornutus deſtrve the higheſt ap- 
plaufe and admiration for their fidelity to their ma- 
ſter. For having concealed Him at home, they 
took up in the ſtreets the body of one Who had 
been murdered, hung it up by the neck, put a gold 
ring on the finger, ſhowed” it in that condition to 
Marius's ſoldiers, and then buriediit, as if it Had been 


their maſter's body. By thivartifice; which no one 


ſaſpe&ed;' they ſaved Cornntus, and eonveyed him 
Mtoe Gaull d noni og ig Db IS 4 
Marcus Antonius tlie orator, though” he like 
wiſe fell into the hands of a faithful friend, was not 
ſo forrunate as: Corhutus. His fried was à ple- 

had one of the greateſt men in Nome under his 
roof; he was refblved to entertain him as well as 
ke was able. Accordingly he ſent his ſervant to a 
neighbouring tavern for ſome wine. When the 
vintner perceived the fellow nicer than ordinary, 


RAE Ko 


raſting of ſeveral ſorts, and nor ſatisfied” but wich 

the very beſt; he aſked him, What made him fo hard: 
to pleaſe and why-he-who'- uſed to b content” with the 
new and common ſort, noto required the choiceſt and the. 


deareſt 2 The ſervant immediately told him in con- 


fidence as his friend and acquaintance, that the wine 
was for Marcus Antonius, whollay concealed in his 


maſter's houſe: As ſoon as the ſervant was gone, 
the baſe villanous wretch went himſelf to Marius, 
who was then at ſupper, and* being brought into 
his preſence, told him, he could deliver Antonius 


into his hands. As ſoon as he heard it, it is faid 
he gave a great ſhout, and clapped his hands for joy, 


and would have riſen from the table, and gone to 


the place himſelf; but being Hetained by his friends; 
he ſent Annius and ſome ſoldiers with him, and 


commanded him to bring Antonius's head to him 
n 1 with 


J however, as he. 
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* 
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all- foced. - Wben they came to the houſe, 


8 ſtaid at the door, and the ſoldiers went up 
airs into the chamber; ubere, ſeeing, Antonius, 
ay endeayoured. to ſhift off the murder from one 
to another z.. for Or ſo great it ſeems were the graces. 
and pharma of hi P. that as ſoon as he be- 
Kalte ſpeak and beg. for his life, none of them 
touch,..or ſo much as look upon him; but 
bangin down, their heads, they all fell a- weeping. 
V hen, they had faid.a,,confiderable, time, Annius 
NEWS Ph up himſelf, and ſaw Antonius diſcourſing, 
99911 hs. Midi A | and. quite ſoftened by: 
his, eloquence ;;.for which he reprimanded them 
ſexerelys and then wine hands cut; off bis. 
bead. AD 11 271 Bar v! init toben d 5 O. 
„ Catulys L utatius,; who Vas Collesgue with Mas 
rns, ang his partnęr in che triumph yen. the Cim- 
i b Maris had tald thoſe chat intereeded 
r him. and begged. his life, that hu myth dia, hut 
r great Grey 
uon: Deer g! 38 881 

els, carcaſes were: ho. frequently 
en about. — Arampled upon in the ſtceta, 
People Nerd NQL-. o much moved witch co 
nen eight, as, ſtruck with; horron and cone 
terngrign. „But the gutrages committed: by the 
ardizans were, che moſt terrible of all; for after 
they had murdered the maſters of families in their 
own, houſes, they proceeded to abuſe their chil- 
We and ravih their wives; nor was there any 


unds tg their diſſoluteneſs, erueltys and avariee; 
il aloft, 


CLinna and, Sertorius having concerted 
ſures, ſurpriſed them one night as, they lay a: 
4 in the camp, and killed every one of them. 
But now. the time Was approaching when affairs 
were to take a different turn; there came news 
from all parts, that Sylla having put an end to the 
war with FMithridates, and taken poſſuſſion of. the 
aide ea Vat rcurning into ray wich a greßttan- 
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my. The expectation of a wär near at hand gave 
tome ſmall reſpite” and intermiſſion to theſe un- 
ſpe ble calamities. Marius on this occaſion was 
e ſeventh time choſeh conſiil. As he was comitl 
out of his houſe on the calends of January, hic 
is the firſt day of the year, Sextus Lueinus fell in. 
his way, and was by his order flung down the Har- 
tan rock. This beginning Was ooked upon as: 4 
Riede aud! prefage of all the calamities that were 
to fall upon 1 city. Marius himſelf, now worn 
out With labour, And Gnking' under che burthen of 
his cares, could no longer bear up his ſpirits under 
the apprehenſion of a new war, and freth encoun? 
ters, Which his own experience repreſented to him 
would be fall of difficulty and danger. He confi- 
det ed that he had not now t6 do with Ockavius or 
Merula, at che head of an ' undifeiplined” icentious 
rabble; but that Sylla hinifelf Was ap pproaching, 
the fande who had formerly baniſhed hin, and had 
now driven Mithridates to "he banks of the 92 
ſea. Being, as it were, devoured by ſach thoughts 
as theſe, and calling to mind his baniſhment, the 
edious wanderings and dar ers he had undergone 
zoth by ſea and land, he fell into the deepeſt an · 
8 being continualiy diſturbed” by nocturnal 
olits and W 00 dreams, 1 moment fancy. 
; ins that he heard a voice crying ou "we 
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What: though the Fra lion be nat near, of x Zn 
Tt. who bis den dppragches. 3 G ! 


Dreadnig above all things to he; awak e addkek. 
ed; Fiel to drinking, 4 vice very e to 
his age and dignity ;- but he: ted by every method 
to procure ſlèep, as a reſpite m his tormenting 
reflections. At length there came ſome neus from 
fea, which ſtill farther increaſed Ris diſtreſs- 1 he; 
preſſure of prefeat evils and the fear of Ab. to 
come ſo impaired his health, chat à flight accident 
Was ſufficient to bring upon him that diſtemper of 
. TS; which 
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which he ied. He fell i into A MY a8 Poſido- 
nius the philoſopher relates, who ſays, he went to 
him, and diſcourſed with him as he lay ſick, about 
ſome affairs relating to his embaſſy at Rome. Eut 


Caius Piſo, the hiſtorian *, tells us, that Marius 


walking one night after ſupper with ſome of his 
friends, entertained them with a recital of all his ad- 
ventures; and after having obſerved to them the in- 
conſtancy of fortune, he concluded with ſaying ãt did 
not become a wife man any longer to truſt: to fa 
fickle a deity; and after he had embraced and ta- 
ken his leave of them, he took- 19. his afin 
died after a ſickneſs of ſeven days. 
Some ſay he very much betrayed: bis 3 
even in his illneſs, and fell into an extravagant 
frenzy, fancying himſelf to be general i in the war a · 
gainft Michridates, putting his body into the ſame 
poſtures. and uttering the ſame continual cries and 
ſhouts as he uſed when he was engaged in battle; 
with ſo ſtrang and invincible a defire of being em 


ployed 1 in that fervice; had his pride and enimlation 


pofſeſſed him. He, chough he had now lived three: 
ſcore and ten years, though he was the firſt man 

that: had. ever been choſen ſever times conſy 1234 ANC 

was poſſeſſed of ſuch a palace, and Acne ſo im. 
menſe; as were ſufficient! for. many kings, yet cm- 
plained: of his ill fortune, that he miſt now die, 
before He had attained what he defived, © Plato was 
of another opinion; for when! he ſaw death ap- 


proveking. he: thanked- his good genius and for- 
firſt, that he was born a man, and not a 


beute; - ſecondly, that. he Was born a Greek, an 
ot a Bafbarian; and in the laſt place, that he 
ee to ve in the TONE of Socrates. And ſo 
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FM Yoſhus was of pleite FAT the baden "2; a might 
7 * Caius Calpurnius Pifo „hd was conſul. twenty years" after th be 
death of Marius. Cice cooks of that Piſo in his Brutus, but then, 
as Voſſius hiai,oply ad an gtator, and nt as an 
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indeed they ſay that An of Tarsus in like 
manner, at his death, recollecting what proſperity 
he had enjoyed, did not omit even his happy voy- 
age to Athens; thus gratefully bb eve- 
ry favour which his indulgent fortune had beſtow- 
ed, and treaſuring them up in his memory, that 
ſecure repoſitory of happineſs, But as to the fool- 
ith and forgetful, every thing paſt gradually vaniſh-- 
es from their minds; and not being able to retain 
the remembrance of former pleaſures, they are e- 
ver ſtrangers to real happineſs, becauſe they in- 
dulge vain hopes, and facrifice preſent enjoyment 
for the proſpect of that Which is nl and 
though the one is what we cannot be de rived of, 
and the other lies wholly at the mercy a fortune, 
yet they flight and reject what is ſure and perma- 
nent, and fix their imaginations on that which is 
precarious and uncertain. And in this they ſuffer 
only what they deſerve ; for they greedily hunt af: 
ter external advantages, before: they, have by rea- 
ſon and judgment prepared their minds to, receive 
and enjoy them as they ought;  and:ithis . the 
cauſe that they never can ſufficiently:gratify Their 
rt appetites, which are unbounded 8 inſa- 
dla le 21774 1 vo Lays 5 U 3 DR 5 
Mari us died on 5 Sennen day of lk ſe⸗ 
veatwoonfilh; p. to the great joy of the Romans; 
who thereby 1 to be delivered from the cala- 
mities of an oppreſſive. and cruel tyranny, ; but in 
a ſhort time they found they had only changed an 
old feeble tyrant for another young. and vigorous; 
ſo much cruelty and, favageneſs did his Jon Ma- 
rms ſhow in murderi {ug beſt and moſt! eminent 
of the citizens. At r{t being eſteemed. reſolute 
and daring in action, he was named the ſon of Mars; 
but afterwards, his actions betrayin 2 A comrary F 
diſpoſition, 1 he was called the , on -of At laſt 
he was. ; beliepe ed * Sylla 1 in Preneſic, where Be en 
Wee by a means to Wee, his life, but i 895 
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ris, it is now time to proceed to a compariſon, and 
1 wherein they differ and ron the advan- 
iges the one has over the other. 
' The difference with reſpect to their birth is ſo + 
infinitely great, that there does not appear tlie 
leaſt room for any compariſon. How can a man 
whole parents were obſcure and indigent, and for- 
ced to get their bread with the fweat of their braw; 
who was born in q little country-village, and had 
only a mean and ruſtic education; how can fuch a 


born on'a throne, and cbnſequently a ſon of Jupi- 
ter by a double title, by his character of king, (for 
Eings are fo called), and by his birth, being de- 
ſcended from that god in a long ſericy of royal pro- 
But this great and ſenſible difference which na- 
ture made between them, may be ſaid to have been 
eFaced by fortune, who crowned Marius with 
VVV 
he had ever granted to any Roman” before him; 
Aud this makes not a litdle on tlie fide of Marius. 
It is no ſtrange thing for a princę dignified with ſo 
many titles to recover his right, and add other 
offeflions to his hereditary dominions; kings ſel- 
gen fink fo low, but ſome time or other means are 
found.to reſtor them); the title of king appears ſo 
holy and vęherable in the eye. of the world, chat 
their calamities ſeem to challenge pity and aſſiſt- 
* ; "ance, 


- 


ones + 1a be compared with. a prince like Pyrrhus, 
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ance, eſpecially from thoſe who are veſted with the 
fame ſacred character. But for a man iſſuing from 
the dregs of the people, from beginnings fo weak 
and miſerable, for ſuch a man to raiſe himſelf up 
to that pitch af grandeur, as to merit ſo many ho- 
nourable employ ments, and the command of ſuch 
invincible armies, this indeed is wonderful. For- 
tune muſt have diſcovered in this man ſome great 
qualities,” ſome uncommon talents, otherwiſe ſhe 
would not have made him even to his dying 2 
the object either of her favour, or ca price.. 
Neither is it fortune only that ſet Marius upon 
æ level with Pyrrhus; nature contributed to it not 
a little, as if ſhe had a mind to make him ſome 
compenſation for the rer IR done him in 
his birth.“ "We. OH SMILES EB ION nis 
Pyrrhus had all che qualiciepbork of body and 
mind Which are neceſſary in a great commandey;” 
ſuch tas prudence, temperance, fortitude, and wiva-? 
city. He was conſtant, patient, and laborious; of 
a Conſtitution fit co encounter the greateſt fatigues; 
and with all this he had an air of majeſty; but fach- 
an air as Was rather terrible than vwener able 
Marius dikewife was by nature lively, frugal, la- 
borious;” conſtant, | patient, Fndtefarigable;' and of 
fuch a preſence of mind, as kept him as cool and 
undiſturbed in che heat of action und in danger, as 
in mes of repoſe. He likewiſe had an air of ma- 
Jeltyy but an ar ſtill more auſtere and terribleQ. 
Pyrrhus came behind no prince whatever in cou- 
rage and intrepidity. Lo fee him in Battle, one 
would think we beheld in him the vivacity, the 
intrepidity, and that Heroic” valour of Alexander; 
which ſeemed not ſo much the effect of the rapid 
motions of the ſpirits, as à tranſport and divine im: 
pulſe. And no E. was qo eng to. Marius 2. 
thoſe very qualities. Mara dy t) 
They both gave er Profe of weir lere 
Pyrebau, when he he was but fixtcen years old, 1 
e 
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lized himſelf at the battle of Ipſus, where ſo many 
kings. were engaged; and Marius, When he was 
much about the ſame age, gave diſtinguiſhing 
N of his valour at the fiege of Numantia, 
ere he acquired a great reputation 
It muſt be confeſſed, that Marius never gave ſuch 
a. proof of the. ſtrength, of his arm as Pyrrhus did, 
When, wounded. as he was in the head, he cleft in 
two, with one ſtroke. of, his cymeter; à captain of 
the geringes, ae ONES a8 e 


821 Ey Me. Ns he: was. 5 —— 


ed the wall, ſuſtained alone for a long time all- the. 
efforts of- the. Barbarians, diſperſed'ſome;.caſt others 
down,;headlong, and killing the moſt: obſtinate: 
eee e eee himſelf as it were within a 

e dead. Such was Alcxandav-as the: 


walls.of Heri the Oxydrac xk. %% 


ia er. 258 thoſe ane 0e 
1 ſe inconſſde | 
e toxtune, that 
Thoſe are ft Ol 

terns 5, ang. Hb b> ane 
be matched 
campaign, Nee. he Killed: his enemy —— the: 
walls of Numantia, in che preſence of. has general. 
And, what Inſtances. of his valgur. mayſwe not rea- 
ſonably i imagine he gave. 1 in the courſe of that ſiege; 


to. OTE: this commendation from Scipio, e it 


was likely he might. one day ſupply. his place? 
: Being both born. with an equal paſſion for war, 
peace was inſupportable to them both, even when 
their honours; and. proſperity, were at the height, 
and when their ambition ought to have been ſatiſ- 


fed. But if it be a fault in a king to be an enemy to 


Nac though 1 it be the moſt deſirable. thing in the 


world, 
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world, much more muſt ĩt be ſorin a private per- 

ſon. We cannot without horror think upon the 
man, who never ſatisfied; is for raifing himſelf up 
to a ſtill higher pitch of regutkzion "2008 glory Airy 
the ruins of his country. "2,53 

Pyrrhus had ſo great knowledge OP capacity in 
the art of war, eſpecially in the leading of troops, 
and ranging them in order of battle, that he did 
not think it ſufficient to give a teſtimony of it in all 
his engagements, but left behind him rules i in wri- 
ting pon that ſubje ct. 

Marius was not at all inferiog to 1 in tha” ar- 
ücle. In all the battles wherein he commanded, we 
may clearly diſcover his great prudence and capacity, 
| inthe diſpoſition of his troops, in the choice of the 
ground, in making the moſt of his own advantages, 
and in weakening and diminiſhing thoſe of the e- 
nemy. What he did before the battle with the 
Ambrones, to accuſtom his ſoldiers by degrees to 
bear the ſight of the enemy, is in itſelf ſufficient to 
prove him a great general. The change he intro- 
duced in the ſoldiers javelins, is is an inſtance of his 
great foreſight and. penetration. And if he has left 
nothing behind him in writing relating to the art of 
war, he has however left a laſting monument of his 
great prudence and capacity in his works at the 
mouth of'the Rhone, which were deſigned for the; 
ſervice of his convoys. | 

. There. is another e 0 which,-1 in " | 
opinion, gives Marius the advantage over Pyr- 
rhus. In all the wars wherein Marius had the com- 
mand, it does not appear that he ever made one 
falſe ſtep, much leſs any one like that of Pyrrhus 
before Lacedæmon. He found the city in a de- 
fenceleſs condition, and yet inſtead of attacking it 
immediately, as he might have done with great 
eaſe, he ſpent his time in encamping, and ſo gave 
the citizens a whole night to provide for their 
defence. Nothing can be a ſtronger inſtance 

pj”) than 
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than this, of what great importance it is in war to 
make de of the preſent opportunity, and not to 
delay till to- morrow bo wie may be put in execution 
immediately. An opportunity once loſt is not on- 
ly irretrieveable, or at leaſt very difficult to be re- 
paired, but is often attended with very fatal canſe- 
quences. One night's reſpite gave the Lacedæmo- 
nians time to fortify themſelves, which did not only 
make Pyrrhus miſcarry in his enterpriſe, but opened 
a door to all the calamities that ſucceeded, as well 
on his march towards Argos, wherein he laſt: his 
fon, as in Argos itſelf, where, he was unhappily 
Eilled himſelf; all which might have beats avoided, 
had he made himſelf maſter of Sparta. 
As for their military exploits, and the- actions 
wherein they were engaged, it will require the 
knowledge of an experienced general to weigh them 
exactly, and determine which of them were the 
moſt glorious. This indeed may be ſaid in general, 
that in all the exploits of Pyrrhus nothing appears 
fo great and illuſtrious as in that of Marins againſt 
the Ambrones, the .Feutones; and the Cimbri. 
Never had italy, nor Rome. itſelf, been menaced 
wich ſo imminent a ruin before; three hundred 
thouſand men, like an impetuous torrent, over - ran 


the country; nothing could reſiſt their fury; they 


were formidable not only for their numbers, and 


the amazing ſtrength of their bodies, their cou - 


rage, fierceneſs, and obſtinacy, but ſtill more ſo by 


the ſucceſs which had attended their frſt underta- 
kings. I hey had already defeated ſeveral Roman 
armies, and commanders of great reputation, ſo 
that Rome had no pilot leſt but Marius to conduct 
her e oO Arena W which men ung 


over her. 


If we examine into the donducb of. Marius on 
this important occaſion, with what conſtancy he 


ſapported the inſults and boaſts of the enemy when 


_ dared him to the combat, and the murmurs of 


His 
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His on ſoldiers, who were impatient to engage; 
im how prudemt and cautious a manner he followed 
them when they decamped ; che orders he gave 
when an accident had brought on an engagement 
wich the Amhrones, caufiüg the Ligurians to charge 
Hirſtꝭ and ordering the Romans to fupport thiem; 
the prudence and valouf he exerted the day follow- 
ing in the bare with the Teutones, whoſe over“ 
.throw was entirely owing to his fin gular courage 
and conduct; we muſt confeſs, that, in no action 
arhvever; all the qualities requiſite to a great com- 
magdar can appear in a ſtronger light. 0 
„ Forthtt perhaps may be oppoſed the victory ob- 
tained by Kyrrhus over the Romans, eommanded 
5 cout Levinus; for to make à right judg- 
ment ß pt ο exploits, we muſt compare the ene. 
mies againſt whom they were both performed. 
Now the army ef the Romans overthr6wn-by Pyr 
Thus did not conſiſt of an innümerable Warm of 
Barhariansze cendücted By a blind headfibons' fury, 
which often froves pernicious to itfelf / it was Cm. 
poſed of troops well trained and diſciplined; it was 
not a band of men who would gibe gröünd at the 
firſt ſhock und when once broken Were unable to 
rallyafd reeever themſelves; it was a firm body, well 
tottipaRte@ and united, where all the parts cbhicur- 
red toche mutual ſupport of each other; and though 


braken and driven back {event tithes together, it as 
often feturned to the charge, and repelled" the ene. 
be A that che Romans were" juſt upon the polllt 
of carrying the day, when Pyrrhus, who had been 
thought dead, returning into che field, reſtö- 
red the fight, let his elephants! looſe upon them, 
and having put them into diſorder; charged them 
ſo ſeaſonably with the flower of his cavalry, that 


he entirely defeated them, and btzined the vito- 


ry; a vitory ſo much the more glorious as it had 


8 
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| manathomGclves confeſled that it was entirely owing 


to his good ſenſe and excellent conduct. _.;... 
It may be faid. of Marius that he was never 
beaten z whereas; Pyrrxhus was; twice, defeated, by 
thoſe; very, Romans he had juſt before gyerthrown,; 
the firſt time near Aſculum, Which was, occafione 
by the ill choice he had made of hig ground; a 
yet I know not whether that may be: dalled a fault 
in a general, which is as ſoon mended. as commit - 
ted. The very next day he had his revenge; ; "he 
defeated the Romans, and obtained. a ſecond, victo- 
ry as glorious as the firſt. He did not ſucceed ſo 
well in the engagement near Beneventum, where 
he was; totally xouted by. Manius Cuxius, and the 
victory on the ſide of the Romans as ſo conſider · 
able, chat it obliged him to quit Italy, and give o: 
ver all thoſe ambitious Ages Fa Fi had carried him 
thither . Hoxever it may be ſaid on this 8 
chat fomune had a mind it World, appear; that 
ſometimes knows how to triumph over wiſdom and 
prudence. Nothing could be Reiter eder 


9 than, the: deſign of P yrzbus, tog ang 


attack one of the conſuls before the othex could 
have time 10 join him. The unlucky accidents 
that happened in che night during his march, were 
the principal cauſe of the fatal blow he receiyed.0n 
that oec⸗ 916 564 bs; 019: 1 ILA 1 . 
But Marius had the. favour, of fortune attending 
bim in all his expeditions, as if ſhe had made it a 
point to have the honour gf, that, 8 faccels 
which he ſecured to himſel H by his great kin and 
excellent underſtanding 2 
After he had — 49 the Ambrones. ook, the 
Noe he. marched to the ſuccour of his col - 
league Lutatius Catulus, repaired the fault he had 
tommitted in quitting the paſſes of the mountains, 
animated him by his preſence, paſſed the Po, de- 
Leated the. Cimbri 3 in bo ee battle, ang, a this 
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finiſhing ſtroke provided for the ſafety of Rome ef- 
fectuall 

But bat full er exalts the ozes of Marius above- 
thoſe” of Pyrrhus, is the benefit that flowed from 
them. None of Pyrrhus's conqueſts ever turned to 
the ad vantage of his country; if he gained Macedo- 
nia, he was obliged toſhare'it with another, and at 
laſt he entirely lofbit. His moſt important expeditions 
were undertaken for the ſuccour of the 'T arentines, - 
the driving the Carthaginians out of Sicily, or for 
_re-eſtabliſhing'a king who had been deprived of his 
government in Sparta; and in all theſe he miſcar- 
ned,” On the contrary, Marius, by his exploits, 
delivered Rome from the terror of Jugurtha, the 
moſt formidable enemy ſhe ever had, next to- Han- 
mibal, and preſerved all Italy from the inundation 
of che Barbarians. It is indeed glorious in a prince 
to relieve the oppreſſed; but he owes much leſs to 
his neighbours than his on ſubjects, whoſe ſafety 
and proſperity ought to be his ſupreme law. Pyr- 
rhus was unable to reſtore: the affairs of thoſe he 
undertook to aſſiſt, and at the fame time ruined 5 
His own entirely. 

If che exploits of Marius had the een 
thoſe of Pyrrhus in the ends obtained by them, 
they had it ſtill more by the honours they procured 
him. All the elogies, all the reputation Pyrrhus 
| acquired by his achievements, the pompous inſcrip- 
tion he cauſed to be put up in the temple of Mi- 
nerva, are not to be compared to the leaſt of the 
honours obtained by Marius. ö 

Had Pyrrhus ſucceeded in all his undertakiagg 
what honours could have rendered him equal to che 
glorious title given to Marius of the third founder of” 
Rome? And yet even this is not the Bigheſt pitch 
of glory to which he was advanced. That inward. 
ſenſe of gratitude which obliged the Romans when 
at home, among their wives and children, to aſſo- 
ciate 2 25 with their gods in their domeſtic repaſts, 
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and make th libations to him as well as them, is. 
without en e bigheff and moſt i U 
honour ara can, be; Apnea by mortalss. 
ut if, Ode r to- - paſs 8 A right Judgraenz 
mens a0 44 re "an e, not to confidgr th hem either 
15 emſclycs, or in their effects, or in the e 
hat have attended them, but in the motives | 
© which; they have been produced, it is certain, that 
neither the exploits of 8 nor thoſe of Marius. 
are worthy of much commendation, being deſtitute. 
of en can give them the only 51 merit; 
I. mean, a juſt and e D the very, 
life and foul of all noble a 74 
ex loits Whatever, unleſs: eo aan de Jake, 
ok, juſtice, . ap. the good of mankind, . 1 
aud able. . But this was, what neither, Pyrrhus nor 
Marius ever lad in view. Neither dhe og 05 che 
other ever did any thing, but purely $0. gratify. his 
ivate ambition, and igſatiable, deſire, of Horz. 
yerbus eagerly purſuing every thadow:that, 
ech dus Aae fed ws with hope, Ee 
by catch ing at what AG, had Ling, ing. 
in motion, an go" of reſt ;. and. when for- 
tune offered him at the fame time two, fields for 
the performance of great actions, Be was more af - 
flicted at the loſs of the one chan ſarsfied. Vith ther 
poſſeſſion of the other. 
Marius's ambition was altogether. as exceſſive; 550 
unwarrantable. Though he was born poor, and ; 
of obſcure parentage, neither the immenſe riches. 
he had acquired, which. might have been ſufficient; 
for ſovereign princes, nor the gain of ſo many bat- 
tles, nor two triumphs, nor ſeven conſulſhips, 
which were more than any man had obtained before 
him, nor, in ſhort, thoſe divine honours which were 
paid to him in private, and were the more ſincere, 
as they were remote from oſtentation, and conſe- 
quently. from flattery, all theſe could not ſatisfy 
bim; he thought . as deſtitute as if he had 
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obtained nothing of what he had defired. When 


he was ſeventy years old, he could not bear with 
patience to have another general named for the 
war againſt Mithridates; he was for waſting the 
dregs of We in Afia, and entering the liſts againft 
the king's lieutenants. His mind was fo Reed 
with this thought, that in the deliriums of his laſt 
fickneſs this was uppermoſt, and he died raving in 
an imaginary combat with Mithridates. 


It may be faid perhaps in his juſtification, that 


1 


rt Gu Helly. when he was fixty-five years old, 


2ined a fignal victory over the confederates, and 
made” it appear in the courſe of that war,” that the 
weakneſs of his body, of which he complained, 
had not impaired His underſtanding, r leffened the 
vigour of his mind, it cught not io appear ſtrange, 
that he ſhould in fo little a time after think Himfelf 
ſtill capable of ſerving his-country, and in a condi- 
tion to march againſt Mithridares, 'eſpecially fince at 
chat age he was able to uirdergo the Farigues'6f the 
Campus Martius, and could ſhow that His boch 

was {till active and proper for feats of arms. How 
many commanders have there been who ſerved their 


- AF 3 


» 


formed many gallant actions? But this is a frivolous 


country profitably, and in an age more advanced per 


_ excuſe, For if Marius had had nothing elſe in 


view but. to devote. his age to the ſervice of his 


= 
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country, he ought to have waited till he had been 


58 * 


named by the people, and not Have entered into ca- 


2 
— 


. „„ en 
bals; much leſs Thould he have made uſe of the 
ſervices of a bold ſeditious tribune, and, by, his op- 
poſition to Sylla, have driven Rome to the brink of 


ruin. 


— * 


© This unmeafurable ambition, Which” was the 
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Fyrrhus, makes it clearly evident, thät the moral 


virtues were not the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic ei- 
ther of the one, or the other. However it may be 
faid, that in this reſpect Marius. came infinitely | 
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Mort of Pyrrhus. That prince had ſeveral amiable 
qualities; he was grateful, never forgetting any 
good ofſice that had been done him, but impatient 
til he had returned. it; and when the unexpected 
leath of thoſe Whochad ſerved him had taken out 
of his power the means of acknowledgment, he 
looked-on. it as a loſs never to be recovered. It is 
true; he is charged with ingratitude and infidelity 
towards the cities in Sicily which had received him, 
and towards thoſe two officers. Soſtratus and I ho- 
non, Who had done him ſuch ſignal ſervices; and 
10 is difficult to juſtify; him, for he uſed thoſe cities 
Ke a tyrant. He put Thonom to death; and would 
have done thę ſame bx Soſtratus iche, perceiving 
is oldaeſs towards him, had mot ſecured himſelf 
dy flight. But theſe actions muſt be conſidered as 
Nowing. nat ſo] much from the ſpirit of ingratitude, 
as an exceſs af ambition. The. violent deſire he 
had of, eonꝗguering africa, had ſtifled in his mind 
the remembrance: of all the ſervices he had received 
from thoſe cities, and thoſe friends; for in the 
heart of an. ambitious perſon every virtue is ſubor: 
dingte to that unbounded ambition. This is the 
only inſtance wherein Pyrrhus can be accuſed of in- 
N in all others he made it appear, that he 
had a mind truly grateful. But that which is moſt 
remarkable, and includes a profitable admonition 
to all; princes and governors, is, that this ingrati- 
tude alone loſt, him Sicily, to drive him out of 
which the Sicilians confederated with the Cartha- 
ginians, the very people againſt whom they had 
_ called for his aſſiſtancte. BIS 
But we meet with nothing like this in Marius, 
who neyer. gave any inſtance of gratitude ; his be- 
Haviour to his patron Herennins, who, in order ta 
ſerve him, refuſed to witneſs againſt him, as a- 
gainſt his client, and his uſage of Metellus'the very 
next day after Metellus had laid for him the foun- 
dation of his fortune, by chuſing him for his lieu- 
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tenant; are ee teſtimonies of ** ingrat, 
tude. 101135 Chats 
. 5 was. 88 nd: not eaſily b 3 
Maing was paſhonate and inexorable. It is true, 
Pyrrhus murdered Neoptolemus at a feaſt in his 
own palace, after he had aſſociated him in tlie 
kingdom; but in this he was only beforchanf with | 
Neoptolemus, who was in a plot againſt him: 
Whereas: Marius was always ready to deſtroy not 
only his enemies and competitors, but the moſt 
unknown, and even the moſt innocent. Lutatius 
Catulus had been his colleague in the conſulſhip 
had commanded the army, and triumphed with 
him; beſide this he was a good man, and had fas 
crificed his own glory to that of his country. Ma- 


rius never could forgive him his good fortune, in 


having contributed more than himfelf to the defeat 
of the Cimbri.; he reſolved he ſhould die, and Ca- 
tulus was obliged to put an end to his own life, 
His achavioiueci in the caſe of Turpilius, who was 
accuſed of delivering up the city of 'V aces? to Ju- 


gurtha, is s ſtill more execrable; he was one of the 


jadges at his trial When he was, condemned to die; 
and it appearing afterwards, when it was too late, 


that he. was innocent, the other judges were ſtruck 


with remorſe for what they had done; Marius a- 
lone rejoiced at it, as if he had performed a brave 
action, and boaſted every where that he was the 
perſon who had obliged the conſul Metellus to 
pronounce an unjuſt decree, and had thereby 
faſtened on his conſcience an avenging fury that 
would be every moment tormenting him. E ool 
that he was, to think an avenging fury haunted Me- 
tellus, who, as conſul, had done no more than 
pronounce a decree, which had been carried a- 
gainſt his opinion; and not to apprehend one more 
dreadful in his. own. boſom, who. had been the au- 
chor and promoter of that decree. 

Soon after this. enormous action he did another 


os 
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of a contraty' nature, which can never be too much 


admired. Trebonius had killed his nephew; every 
one believed that to Eill the ne phew o fuch 2, ge- 


neral as Marius, a perſon ſo paſfionate, fo revenge 


ful, and unjuſt, though done upon never ſo ſtröng 
ovocations, was of all crimes the moſt ca ital ; 
and'yet Marius did' not only acquit Trebonius, but 


honoured” him with a | crown, which he preſented : 


him with his own hands in approbation of the 


action. Happy had he been if he had thus ſacri- 
ficed the life of a relation, not to his ambitious and _ 


ſelf intereſted views, but to wiſdom and virtue. 

There is not to be found in the life of D 
any act of juſtice ſo ſignal and exemplary, as this 
of Marius; but we find in it many inſtinces of a 


ſtrong regard | for virtue and E and it is no 


ſmall merit in a prince to diſt inguiſk and counte- 


nance men of virtue. The eſteem P yrrhus ex 


preſſed for Fabricius, the diſtinckion hee With he 


always treated him, and the generous * offers he 


made him when he invited him into his ſervice, 
plainly ſhow how much he admired virtue, magna 


f 


nimity, and wiſdom, qualities in no eſteem with ? 


Maus. 


I we would inquire 1 into the alle of ihe diker⸗ 


elles between them in that reſpect, it is very obvi-. 


ous; it was their education. Pyrrhus had been 
well trained in his youth, Be had been at Athens; 
and it is not to be doubted but philoſophy, which, 

had then made a confiderable Progress! in che world, 


in ſome degree enlightened him. Of this his « con- 


verſation at table with Cineas, and Fabricius, is a 
ſufficent roof; ; whereas Marius paſſed the early 
part of life in a ruſtic obſcurity, without any edu- 
cation, and thus acquired {uch an utter averſion to 


che Greek learning, that he could never be brought 


to endure it. Now, it is a certain rule that 75 a- 
verſion to the muſes never paſſes With impunity. 


He was like 2 Tank foil, which for want of culture 


produces 
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= more unwholeſome - herbs chan d 
That ruſticity, that; fierceneſs, that ignorance of 
what was good, which ſtuck to n the 
- whole: .couxſe of his life, were the effects of that 
unhappy averſion. This was the ſource of thigh 
unbounded | licentionſneſs in authority, that low 
and, timorous ſpirit in the. popular aſſemblies, 
where, he. always ſacrificed virtue to fortune, on 
purpoſe to make his court to thoſe who could ei- 
ther adyange, or debaſe him, and all thoſe other 
vices, which made un een his Sen 
elena of H Nn 1 + i 47 84ʃ.˙ 14 

mpoſture Was bis Favourite quality. In this Be 

25 the greateſt ſhare; of virtue and Fal to 
cp 21 nay, he profaned even the ſanctu ary of . 
juſtice with it; what be. did: in, full, ee w. pure 
poſe. to enſnare Mete lius, was an action of ſo vile 
a nature as would ſuffice to blacken the. character 
of a man wile in all other reſpects, if wifdon ay 
where: to, be found without: juſtic e.. 

It is true, Pyrrhus was not entirely clear from 
this-vice. | He. may juſtly be reproached with what 
he ſaid to the Stiartam ambaſſadors, when, upon his 
entering at the head of his army into Peloponneſus, 
he aſſured them chat he was only come to ſet thoſe 
cities free that had been ſeized by Antigonus, and 
that he had a deſign to ſend his younger children 
to Lacedæmon for the benefit of their education. 
Such a lie as this admits of no excuſe. Plato was 
in the right when he ſaid that a prince, or general, 
might be allowed to lie to his enemies, but he 
means declared enemies; hie is to be underſtood to 
ſpeak of ſuch lies as war authoriſes. He tells us 
Ukewiſe that a man may lie and impoſe upon his 
fellow- citizens, but it muſt be in ſuch A SPORE, as 
a phyſician impoſes; upon his patient. 

. Of all the wicked actions charged upon Marius, 
the moſt. criminal and abominable was that of going 
into A n to excite the kings againſt the 


a | Romans; 
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Romans, and bring new wars upon them, that they: 
might in that preſfing danger be obliged once more 
to chuſe him for their general. Alb other crimes 
are included in this alone. What an unhappy 
thirſt of glory, What a” madneſs is it for aumam e 
ſacrifice his country to his ambition ½ 
It is not therefore to be wondered at if 4 man ſo 
paſſionate, ſo; fierce, ſo totally poſſeſſed with a de- 
fre of rule, ſhould plunge biantelf in tlie cloſe of 
fe into all ſorts of cruelty and injuſtice: Men of 
his outrageous temper, when once they '' have 
broken through the bounds and obligations of 
juſtice, grow too headſtrong for any other ties; 
the greateſt exceſs of iniquity becomes neceffary, 
for they cannot aſſure to themſelves impunity for 
their firſt. tranſgreſſions· without the help of the lat-. 
ter. Lo this was owing that deluge of blood, with 
which Rome was overftowed! towards the end of 
| Marius 9 life; and of what bloed the chief of the 
ſenate, perſons of the greateſt worth fell victims to- 
his unbounded; fury; the re of. dhe Einer. 
would not have been ſo cruel. 
We find nothing like this: * 5 life of Pyerbus⸗ 
16 notwithſtanding his- perſonal courage, he was 
inferior to Marius in warlike exploits, he was in⸗ 
finitely ſuperior to him in every. thing relating to- 
civil life. In other reſpects the — between 
them is. very great, with this differenee, that one 
began, and the other ended his life in miſery. 
Pyrrhus was in a manner born-a fugitive, car- 
ried : for refuge to the court of a foreign prince, 
where his enemies demanded him tobe delivered 
up to deſtruction. Marius met with the ſame 
8 in his latter days, after his fixth- con- 
At 3 years of age Pyrrhus was reſtored to- 
the throne of his anceſtors, and five years after 
that he loſt it again through his own folly, going 
aut 01 his dominians upon a friyolops . occaſion- 
ec Marius, 
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Marius, though not ſo well educated as Pyrrhus, 
would never have committed * error. ſo rer 
to good policy. 

It may * aid chat all men are fond of dveaing 
2 omens, that i is, in a word, of divination. It is 
a weakneſs rooted in nature, which is ever inquiſi 
tive, and deſirous to look into futurity. But this 
fondneſs appears more conſpicuous in perſons of 
the ficſt rank who act in the higheſt ſpheres, ei- 
ther becauſe they are really —— with this infa- 
tuation as well as others, or pretend to it out of 

licy for the better carrying on of their n 
Prone. bound himſelf much encouraged by a 
dream, wherein he fancied Alexander appeared to 
him, and promifed him his aſſiſtance. At another 
time he dreamed he was darting thunderbolts upon 
Lacedæmon, and verily. thought he ſhould take it 
che next day by aſſault. But this dream contained 
a quite different interpretation, as appeared by the 
event. On the other hand, he was alarmed at the 
omen before Argos, when the heads of the oxen 
that had been ſacrificed, and which lay upon the 
ground, thruſt out their tongues, and licked up 
their own blood. And in the city of Argos he no 
ſooner beheld the brazen wolf and bull encounter: 
ing each other, but .recalling to mind an ancient 
oracle, which threatened him with approachi 
death whenever he ſaw: thoſe two animals e, 
in fight, he thought of | ien ad dropping his 
enterpriſe. 

Marius was heuched. with the Ga credulity. 
He carried up and down with him a Syrian pro- 
pheteſs, for whom: he expreſſed the higheſt eſteem. 
and veneration. The two vultures that appeared 
to the army every time he was to obtain ſome im- 
portant victory, flattered him agreeably. To- com- 

fort him in the greateſt of his misfortunes, he re - 

membered the explication the diviners had given to 

2. Peer which had e to him in his hood, 
hoo 
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hood; when an eugle let fall inte this W 
wherein were Feven young ones; and on the coaſt 
of Africa the fight of two ſcorpions fighting ſeem - 
ed! to foretel him that the way he was in would 

rove dangerous; for which reaſon he quitted it, 

nd got very ſeaſohabiy on board a fiſhing . veſſel. 
It Was not therefore without reaſon ſaid that Ma- 
1ius's confidence in divination preferved him. Pyr- 
rhus, who repoſed the like confidence in it, had 
been ſaved too, if he had had time to withdraw; A8 
he intended, upon ſight of the brazew: wolf and 
bull. But thoſe ſigns were too decifivey and could 
not be eluded; for, as he ſaid himſelf on andther 
vecaſion; AN is u D,jAw wot ces, 


That terrible air which Nature had imprimted in 


both their countenances, us moſt difcernible in both 
on almoſt the ſatme octaſions, but with very diffe- 
rent effects: The Gaul ſent to kill Marius as he 
lay in his chämber at Minturns, ſaw as it were | 


Ughtting ſparkling from his eyes, whereupon he 


feng ac ay Ris ford rand fed Fog Tondo 
Pyrrhus recovering out of the fx oon occaſioned 
by a wound which he received from the fall of a 
tile flung upon him, with one look fo terrified- the 
ſoldier, Who that moment had raiſed his ſword in 
order to cut off his head, that he could not take a 
right aim, ſo that it was with much terror and dif- 
ficulty he executed his purpoſe. 
Their end was very different. Pyrrhus fell un- 
happily in a fight in the middle of the city of Ar- 
gos, wounded by a woman, and killed outright by. 


2 ſoldier, who cut off his head. But Marius, not- 


withſtanding all the cruelties he had exerciſcd, ſtil 
thirfting' after blood, died in his bed. But this 
death, which appeared compoſed and natural, was 
in reality more tragical than that of Pyrrhus; for 
he paſſed the laſt days of his life under ſuch anxie- 
ties and terrors, that he could enjoy no reſt either 
by day. NO" He died equally tormented with 

a 4's» a the 
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the remembrance of the paſt, the ſenſe of the pre- 
ſent, and the fear of the future. I hat avenging fury 
to which he would have delivered over Metellus, 
began to puniſh him even in this life, and to call 
him to a ſevere account for all the blood he had ſpilt. 
So true is what Plato ſays, that the impious and 
wicked at che approach of death begin to fear every 


5 thing, of which they had made a mock before: 


then does dread __ diftruſt ſeize. them, remorſe 
torments them, and their only companion, whether 
aſleep or awake, is deſpair. Whereas that perſon 
who has. no cauſe to reproach himſelf,gand who 
has ſpent, his life innocently, is always full of 
comfortable hope, which Pindar calls he tender 
nutſe old men. They, ſays he, who have: walked in 
the iuays of (purity and. juſtice, are always poſſeſſed with 
„ that comfortable & 6, which rejoices the heart, that com- 
_fortable hopt vubich is the — nue of age, and more 
eſpecially governs the fickle'mind of mortals. For it 0 
an inconteſtable truth, that a happy old age is 
crown of glory, and is no mene to * e but ; 
ay _ paths of e 4 
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| 04; büßen suf nien 
N the treaſury of the Acanthii at Delphi „there 
is this inſcription 21 r @/idas:; and the. Acanihii 
root this from the Atbenians s. From hence ma- 
ny are of Opinion, that the marble ſtatue within | 
the temple: door was deſigned for, Braſidas; hut it is 
wather Lyſander's, whom it repreſents exactly with 
His hair in its full growth 4$4and à long comely 
beard, both after the old Lacedæmonian faſhion. 
The origin of this cuſtom is not to be placed ſo 
low, as ſome; people would have it; it not being 
true, that the Argives ſhaved: themſelves for grief, 


** 
8 
1 2 


4 


; after a great overthrow; and that the Spartans, on 


the contrary, fluſhed with victory, let their hair 
grow beyond its uſual, length. Neither can we al- 
low, that becauſe the bacchiadz g, when they 
- Aled from Corinth to Lacedzmon, ſeemed mean 


TRL PITTS ROE 5: 1 n bt, +» © PISS Bb © & 475 7. Arenen L 
* Braidas, general of the Lacedzmonians, 'perfuaded'the Acan- 
th ans to revolt from Athens, and receive the Spartans into their city, 


ef whichave have a full account in the fourth book of Thucydides. 
II cannot ſee the force of this argument; for long hair, might as 


rations, or, as Strabo writes, for the ſpace of 200 years. 
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and deſpicable, upon account of their being ſhaved, 


the Lacedzmonians for that reaſon began to eſteem | 


long hair. For this cuſtom may be traced very ea- 
fly from Lycurgus, who uſed to ſay, That long hair 


ey hattdſome men . more beautiful to — P, and 
the unhandiſome more t&rible, 1 


It is generally agreed, that Ariſtoclitus *, Lyſan- | 


-der's father, though he was not immediately de- 
frended from royal anceſtors, was, however, rela- 


ted to the family of the Heraclidæ. As for Lyſan- 
der, he was bred up in poverty, and always ſhowed 


Jn 5 0 glar' Key. the diſci line and manners of 
ountrF. He was brave, and ſuperior to all 
: — of pleaſure, that alone excepted, which aroſe 
from the honour and applauſe that attend great ac- 


wiors. .'Apd to/indulgerhis pleaſure was very excu- | 


ſable at Sparta; where their youth were fired with 
am early deſire of glory: taught to be dejected under 
diſgrace, and to be elated by commenduion. Andhe 
that was inſenfible of theſe; was looked upon as one 
of a mean fpirit, and incapable of aſpiring to any. 
ching great or manly. herefore we are not to 
blame that emulation and thirſt after fame, which 
appeared in the whole courſe of Hyſander's life; it 
came from his country and education. Hut the de- 
ference vhieh he paid to great men, ſcems to have 
been too ſer vile; and more than became a Spartan; 
and where! his intereſt was concerned; he bore the 
frowns of men in authority too patiently. This, 
HOwevery" by TEEN reckouet: no > ſmall on” of on 
*. 501 0 

Aristotle, dn he ne thae great wits are 
generally inclined to melancholy, (inſtancing in So- 
crates, 'P] 
der, though not in his youth, was in his declining 
age ſubject to it f. But that which peculiarly: Os 


| * He is called by Pauſanias ** 8 writers e 
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+ The Falſage uted 8 here by Plutarch! is in t zoth ſeQtion 1 
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ato, and Hercules), ſays too, that Lyſan- 
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his character, was the way he had of ma- 
ing poverty ſit well upon him, and of keeping his 
mind: Ready and untainted in the greateſt affluence. 
For he referved nothing for himſelf out of all thoſe 
ſpoils of gold and ſilver which he brought from the 
Artic war, but liberally diſperſed them among Bis 
eduntrymen, who upon chis increaſe of riches began 
to value them as much as they deſpiſed them be- 
fore. When Dionyfius the nde would have pre- 
ſented his daughters with ſome gartnents richly em- 
broidered, he refuſed them; faying, They were fit 
only to male diſagrecabls fates more remarſable. After- 
wards, however; being ſent àmbaſſador to che fame 
tyrant, when he offerèd him two veſts; and deſired 
him to make choice of that which he liked beſt for 
his daughter, he | replied,” My daughter knows Better 
how 10 chuſe than I de; and ſo took them both. deticn 
After à long -tontinuance of the Pelof an 
way, When the Athenians had received a great blow 
in » Sietly; and were -under great apprehenſiens of 
lofing all their power at ſea, Alcibiades being recal- 
Jed from baniſhment, managed the war with ſuch 
fueceſs, that he quickly changed che whole ftate of 
affairs, and, aſter ſome engagements, made the A- 


dente 8555 in naval n to the 82 
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wih. et eee 
{elves more- 4 Tbey knew this 2 — 
P tired greater preparations and a bold commander. 

hey therefore ue: the Cortland of the- Aer to 
—A 1 een I 
5 Being divived: At Erbes be found N very 
well inclined to him, and wholly in the intereſt Ry 
the Lacedæmonians, though at that time in a very 
unhappy ſituation; for it was in danger of being 
' over-run with the barbarous cuſtoms of the Per- 
fans, by reaſon of their frequent commerce with 
the inhabitants, as it was ſituated in the neighhbour- 
ew” of * and as che * "officers 1 — 
- : ing 
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king of Perſia frequently reſided there. ere 


having pitched his camp near the city, command 
all his ſtore · ſhips to be brought into their harbour, 
and built a dock for his galleys ; and by this means 
their ports were frequented by merchants, their 
Market: place was full of buſineſs, and their ſhops 


23 plentiful trade; ſo chat this city ought to date 
10 
f 


mi that time its fixſt proſpect of the greatneſs and 
ſplendour in which it now flouriſhes. Lyſander 
hearing that Cyrus the king's ſon was at Sardis, 
went chither that he might have an interview with 
him, and acquaint him with, the treachery of | * 1 
ſaphernes,, who though he had a commiſſion to aſe 
fiſt; the Lacedæmenians, and to deſtroy the naval 
force of, the Athenians, upon ſome ſolicitation 
from Alcibiades (as it was ſuſpected) had acted res 
milsly,.. and, by neglecting to pay his ſoldiers, had 
occaſioned. the ruin of his fleet. Cyrus was eaſily 
ſnaded to believe the kruth of this accuſations 

for he had before an ill opinion of | I ifaphernes, 
and Was himſelf particularly diſobliged by hin. 
Lyſander, by theſe means, and the qpportunities he 
had of being familiar with, the young prince, en- 
tirely A his affections, and by his agreeable 
converfation, and reſpectful behaviour, engaged 
him ſtropgly on his ſide. When Lyſander, was a- 
bout to depart, Cyrus, after he had ſplendidly en- 
tertained him, deſired him, not to refuſę to make 
uſe of his friendſhip, and aſſur ed him Whatſoever 
he aſked, ſhould be granted. Lyſander replied, 
Since, Cyrus, you expreſs ſuch kindneſs for me, I beg gon 
would, add an obolus to the ſeamens pay, ſo that inflead 
of, three aboli they may receive. four. Cyrus was pleaſed 
with this generous anſwer, and made him a preſent 
of ten thouſand. pieces of gold. Lyſander employ- 
ed chis ſum to increaſe the wages of the ſailors, and 
by this encouragement, in a ſhort time, almoſt emp- 
tied the enemy's, fleet; for many of the men were 
glad to go over to ee where the moſt mo- 

| 3 a ' 
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ney was to be had; and thoſe few that ſtaid behind; 
behaved with great indifference to their officers, and 
often mutinied. I Hough he had thus drained and 
weakened his adverſaries, he durſt not engage them, 
becauſe Alcibiades, who was their admiral, had the 
advantage of him in the number of ſhips, was more 

experienced; and had been always ſucceſsful in 
whatever e be undbftoot -—cicher by! ſea or. 

Lage: 

Alcibiades; eg Bebe to go 8050 Sunitovitt to G 
Pda left che fleet under the command of An- 
tiochus, who, to inſult and provoke Pyſander, ſail- 
ed with two galleys into the harbouf at Epheſus, 
and impudentiy paſſed by tis fleet with a great deal 
of noiſe and laughter. Lyfander refented this 
ae affront, and with two or three thips immedi- 

purſued him; but when he ſaw freſh fupplies 
rant to che relief of Antiochus, he called up more 
to his aſſiſtance; and in a little time the whole fleet 
was engaged Lyfander got the vietory,) took: ff- 
tee fps, and {et up atrophy. The people of 
Athens were highly diſpleaſed at Alcibiades, and 
turned him out of their! ſervice; Who being now 
very much ſlighted and cenfured by the ſoldiers in 
Samos, left the army, and withdrew into the Thra- 
cian Cherſoneſus. This fight, though not conſider- 
able in itſelf, was made ſo _— whe miafberano wn | 
Alcibiaftes. rows ec att tg 5 
Lyſander, having eugctsd- aa various Keities | 
a number of refolute and ambitious men, ſent them 
to Epheſus, with. inſtructions to form themſelves 
into companies, and apply themſelves to policy and 
buſineſs, upon promite, that as ſoon as the Athe-. 
nian government was broken, their demoeracy- 
ſhould be diſſplved, and they ſhould be governors. 
in their reſpechige cities. By this contrivance he. 
ſeeretly made Aν for che appointment of Decem- 
viri, and all che other innovations which after- 
wards ſucceeded i in thoſe Cues 3 : for he kept 8 
| | wor 
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word with his friends; and thoſe who had been of 
fervice to him, he promoted to the higheſt honours 
and preferments, by which he in a manner made 
bimfelt an accomplice with them in all their inju- 
ſtice and oppreſſion. So that every one endeavours - 
ed to ingratiate himſelf with Lyſander; to him on- 
ly people made their court, promiſing themſelves 
all that was great or honourable, while the chief 
power of the republic was lodged in him. Where» 
fore as ſoon as he left them, they were very uncafy 
under his ſucceſſor Callicratidas; for though his 
actions ſhowed him to be the beſt and moſt upright - 
of men, yet the people were diſcontented with his 
conduct; which ſavoured too muchof what they call- 
ed Dorit plainneſs- and ſincerity * It is true, they 
admired his virtue as men do the beauty of ſome 
hero's ſtatue, but their defires all this while were 
bent upon Lyſander, the loſs: of whoſe favour and 
benevolence they were fo ſenſible of, that ſome of 
them when he: departed! expreſſed their concern 
with tears. Nay, he drew off their affectious 
more from Callicratidas; for he fent back to Cyrus 
the reſidue of that money he had received from him 
for the ſoldiers pay, and ſaid; Let Callicratidas aſe 
For it himſelf if he pleaſes,” and let him contrive as well 
as' he can r army. And when he was go- 
ing to ſet ſail, he faid to him, I hade reſgned that 
fleet to you which commands the whole ocean, This ar- 
rogant empty boaſt, ' Callicratidas' thus reproved, 
Fit beo, ſteer with the fleet to the left, and paſſing by 
the Athenian navy at | Samos, meet me-' at Miletus; and 
* Plutarch in this place compares Callicratidas's government to the 
Doric muſie, which was maſculine, having nothing, ſoft and effemi- 


nate on the one hand, nor forced and vehement on the other. For, 
this reaſon Socrates preferred it to all other muſi“, and aàys in the 
Laches, that that alone de ſerved the namie of Greek harmony. And 
Ariſtotle in the laſt chapter of his politics tells us, that, eyery one 
allowed the Dorie mood to be compoſed and manly, and that it was a 
mean between all the other moods, and was for that reaſon the fitteſt 


to be !earned by children. 
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. 2 . Hates be: tht nin 
you” repreſent it, you haue nothing to. fear from: the 
— + paſſage: Ne, replied Loder, 1 1 Ye 
dum without) now, it is wholly under your canducs; and 
when he had ſaid this, he ed ſet fail for 
Pelopaumefna. 29. enn a 10 cms. od 1 
Oallicratidas was left in great pariploaiy 2 for he 
hid brought! no money from home with him, nei - 
ther could he raiſe any; for the people had been 
too much oppreſſed already, to endure another: 
tax, I he only reſource he had was to beg ſup- 
lb as Lyſandes had done, from che lieutenants 
of the king of Perſia. And he was the meſt un- 
qualified of any; man for this mploy; for he was 
of ſo noble and generous a ſpirit, that: he could | 
ſooner brook-flavery under a Grecian enemy, chan 
bring himſelf to flatter and careſs a Barbarian, who. 
had nothing to value himſelf upon but his gold. 
However neceſſity forced him to Lydia; and when 
he came to Cyrus's palace, he bid one of the at- 
tendants tell him, that Callicratidas the 8 IAU: | 
admiral was come to wait:upon him. Ihe 
replied; He is not at leiſure notu, he is drinking, po 
heratidas anſwered with great ſimplicity, It is very 
well; Tavith lay till he . done. I be! Lydians up- 
on this anſwer took him for a man vdid of ſenſe 
alid education- Therefore ſceing himſelf laughed 
at, and ſlighted by the Barbarians, N ? 
Whale; but upon this return not gaining admiſſion, 
he reſented it ſo: highly, that he went immediately 
to Epheſus, reflecting with, indignation upon. thoſe 
who firſt cringed to the Barbarians, and encoura- 
ged chem to be proud, only becauſe they were 
rich ; and he proteſted to ſome of his friends, that 
as foot as he arrived at Sparta, he would make it 
his bufineſs to reconcile the > op among the 
Greeks; render them formidable to che Barbarians, | 
and prevent them from ever 8 aſſiſtance 
f from their hands againſt one another > Fheſe re- 


bas © ſolutions. 


ſolutions of Callicratidas were indeed 3 wy A 
Spartan; for in virtue and bravery he was nw in- 
ferior to the greateſt of the Orecians ; but he died 
ſoon after at the bat 8 Arginuſa, where he was 
defeated- (1218! $3 #41 af ocld33 9181 D 584 att CARLY? 
The affairs of the 1 being now in 4 
declining condition, i they ſent an embaſſy to Sparta 
to deſire that Lyſander might be choſen admiral, 
expreſſing very earneſtly the great confidence the 
had of ſueceſs under his conduct. Cyrus too Fre 
patched letters thither to the ſame effect. There 
Was a law among che Lacedzmonians: that obliged 
them never to confer that command twice upon the 
ſame perſon ;:yet;being deſirous to peat? ng their al- 
lies, chey gave: one Aracus the ee Lina 
the power! his gave great ſatis faction tog che 
| molt powerful men in the ſeveral cities: for he had 
long fince raiſed their expectations, and given them 
hopes, that the democracy ſhould ſoon be abolifht+ | 
ed, and che whole government devolue upon 
them 913 2600616 8! in 1183 28097! 
Whoever takes an impartial view of theſe tuo ges 
nerals, will find in Callicratidas an open and {ingexe: 
carriage, in Vyſander craft and cunning; for he 
owed moſt of his fucceſt in war to artifice, and ne: 
ver ſcrupled to prefer intereſt-t0) hO f he 
thought nature had fixed no differ ENCE! ;; between 
truth and falſehood, and ſo made adwantage the 
meaſure: of both. When he was told, it was below 
the character of one deſcended from Hercules, to 
rely upon ſtratagems in war, he turned it off with a 
jeſt, and ſaid, I ben the lions Arergtb. fails, we mugt 
tale in the fox's ſubtiltiy. He gave à remarkable in- 
ſtance of this dlſpoſition at iletus. For when his. 
friends whom he had promiſed to help in ſubvert- 
ing the government and ruining: their adverſaries, 
had changed their opinions, and come to an ar- 
greement wirh the contrary party, he pretended o- 
e to be much, pleaſed with * — phony 
and 


N 
f 
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and to favour the reconciliation; but in private lie 
Teproached and upbraided them, and inſtigated 
them to make an attack upon the people; and as 
106nias they had raifed a tumult; he himſelf came 
up to the head of them, and in the hearing of che 
People gave them a ſevere reprimand;' and threat- 
ened to puniſh them; and then addreſſing himſelf 
to thoſe of the contrary party, bid ther not be a- 
fraid of any danger: while Re was preſents Ibis 
treacherous management encburaged thoſe vie 
were moſt zealous forla popular government to ſtay 
in the city, where they were all Killed juſt as he had 
deſigned. Androclides mentions an expreſſion lot 


his which: ſhows that ke had little regard to an 


oath; for he ſaid; that children went to br: oheatid with 


pay things; and men with'eaths, 1 In this he followed 


the example of Polycrates of Samos; though it is 
inexcufable in a general to imitate a tyvant, and 


very diſagroeable to the charactev of a Spartan to 


his enemies; for he that over renches his adverſary 


by a falſe oath, declares that he fears him, and de- 


piſes the gods Son in lie words enoikivond 
eaCyraghaving {ent for Lyſanderb to Sardis; fur» 
niſhed him with a large f@&n of money upon the 
pot, and promiſed him a great deal more, aſſuring 
Fim; that if his father fhould refuſe to advance any; 


fortune; rather than he ſhould want; and when 
every thiug elſe failed, he would melt down the 
throne, on which he ſat to execute juſtiee, which 
was all of maſſy gold, and ſilver. And before he. 
left Sardis to attend his father in Media, he aflign- 


ed him all the cuſtoms and revenues of the cities; 


intruſted him with the government of his province; 
and taking him in his arms, conjured him not to en- 
gage with the Athenians till his return, promifing 
to bring with him a powerful fleet out of Phœnicia 
r whhoab ona; s migy 


nt , | W hen 


he would plentifully ſupply him out of his own | 
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mY Wpen she prince was gone, Lyſander thoughthe 
had too feẽ ſhips to encounter the enemy wich, and 
too many to lie ſtill; he therefore, cruiſed about 
ſome of the neighbouring iſlands, and ſurpriſed - 
gina, and Salamin; from whence hac.ſhdeed his 
courſe: to Attica, where he waited upon Agis, who. 
was come down from Decelea to the coaſt. This, 
gave Lyſander an opportunity of ſhowing the land- 
forces hat a powerful navy he had, which made 
him maſter of the ſea, and enabled him to ſail 
where · over he pleaſed; But hearing that the Athe - 
nians purſued, him, he changed his courſe, and 
paſſed through: the: lands, towards Aſia, and find - 
ing the Helleſpont open without any guard, he at- 
tacked Lampſacus by ſea, whilſt Thorax at che 
ſame time beſieged it by land; and as ſoon as the 
town Was ſtormed, he gave his | (oldicrs the plunder. 
of it. In che mean While the Athenian fleet, con- 
fiſting of an hundred and eighty ſall were arrived 
at bleus, à city of * Fn but having intelli- 
gence that. Lampſacus was taken, they immediately 
lailed: to Seſtos; whence, after they had taken in 
proviſions, they went to AÆgos Potames; where 
they were juſt oppoſite to the enemy, who ſtill lay 
at anchor near Lampſacus. Amongſt the Athenian 
commianders thilocles-was:one, the fame who once 
periinaded-the people to make an; order to tut of 
che right thumb of every priſoner taken an war, that 
he might be diſabled from managing any weapon, 
and yet be ſerviceable to them in handling the oar. 
The two navies were now in ſight, and every body 
expected an engagement the next morning; but Lys 
ſander had quite other deſigns; he commanded all 
the ſeamen to go on board, as if they were to fight 
by break; of day, and gave them a ſtrict charge to 
be in readineſs upon the firſt ſignal; he gave the 
ſame orders to the land - forces Who lay upon the 
ſhore. About ſun- riſing the Athenian fleet drew: 
up in à line directly N the ta 
Bal, _ 
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nd gave the challenge; but Lyſander, though his 
- wig had had all their complement aboard the 


whole night, and ſtood facing the enemy, would 
not accept of it, but on the contrary ſent orders by 
his pinnaces to thoſe ſhips which were in the van 
not to ſtir, but remain in the fame „x Wa 
out mak ing the leaſt motion. i 
Towards the evening, when the Acotiizns r. 
tired, he would not ſuffer one man to land til two 
or three galleys that he had ſent to look out were 
returned, and had reported that they ſaw the ene- 
my diſembark. The fame thing was practiſed the 


next day, and for three or four days together. 


This made the Athenians very confident, and pre- 
ſumptuous : they looked on their enemies with con- 
tempt, as 4 pareel of cowards "who durſt not quit 
their tation. (OO: NTT BR OT 


then in Cherſoneſus and poſſeſſed ſome Fortified. 
aces there, came on horſeback to the camp of the 
Athenians, and ſhowed to their generals twe ma- 
terial overfights. The firſt was, that they Had ſta- 
tioned their ſhips © near a naked ſhore; without 
cover, or ſhelter ; the other, ' that they were at toe 
| 5g a diftance from Seſtos, from "whence they 
ere forced to fetch all their proviſions; he repre- 
ſerited to them that their only way was to ſail thi- 
ther without'lofs of time, and to remove to a great 
er diſtance from the enemy, whoſe army being un 
der the command of a ſingle general, was ſo obe- 
dient, and ſo well difciplined, chat at the firſt fig- 
nal they were prepared to put His orders in execu - 
tion, The Athenian” generals lighted thefe repre- 
ſentations of Alcibiades ; on the contrary Tydeus, 
who was one of them, told him in a contumelious 
manner, He was not general, but the power was in o- 
ther hands. Alcibiades from this anſwer Tetpeetivg 
fome Ces 252 Ede: oo. OS parrainds 
When he was gone, they ores battle W 
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Had don ſeveral times before, but to no purpoſe; 
Lyſander, when he ſaw them returning diſdainful- 
ly and negligentiy, diſpatched ſome light veſſels to 
obſerve their motion, and ordered the captains, as 
ſoon as ever they ſaw the Athenians land, to row 
back, and when they were come half way, to lift 
up a brazen ſhield at the head of each ſhip, upon 
which ſignal he would immediately make up to 

He then gave orders to. the officers in the 
fleet diligently to look after the ſoldiers and mari- 
ners, and take care they ſhould be all ready to run 
in briſkly upon the enemy, at the firſt ſight of the 
ſhield. As ſoon as the fignal appeared, the trum- 
pet from the admiral's galley ſounded to battle, the 
ſhips ſet fail, and the landmen marched up along 
the ſhore to the promontory, The diſtance be- 
tween the two continents was fifteen furlongs ; but 
the ſeamen were ſo eager and induftrious, that they 
Joon reached the oppoſite ſhore, Conon the gene- 
ral of the Athenians was the firſt. that deferied 
them, and made what haſte he could to get bis 
ſoldiers on board. He was very ſenſible of the 
danger, wherewith they were threatened ; wherefore 


ſome he commanded, ſome he. perſuaded, and o- 


thers he forced into the ſhips; but all his endea- 

vours were in vain ; his men, not in the leaſt . 
ſpecting any ſurpriſe, were diſperſcd ;. ſome were 
walking in the fields, ſome were aſlcep in their 
tents, ſome were at dinner, and ſome were gone to 
market. All this was owing to the inexperience of 
the commanders, who neither apprehended nor 
provided againſt any danger. When the noiſe and 
cries of the Lacedæmonians drew very near, and 
they were juſt ready to attack. them, Conon made 
His eſcape with eight {hips to Evagoras King of Cy- 
prus. The Peloponnchans fell upon thoſe that re- 
mained,. took all. that, were empty. and attacked 
and diſabled thoſe in which the Athenians were 


embarking. Thoſe ſoldiers Wat came to the re- 
Vor. III. 8 lier 
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lief of the navy being in great confuſion, and un- 
armed; were ſlain in the attempt. Thoſe who 
thought to make their eſcape by light, were pur: 
ſued and taken. Lyſander took three thouſand 
priſoners with their commanders, and ſeized the 
whole fleet, except the ſacred galley called Para- 
lus, and thoſe few ſhips that conveyed Conon to 
Evagoras. When he had faſtened the captive ſhips 
to his own, and plundered the enemies camp, he 
returned to Lampſacus, attended wit 
of flutes and ſongs of triumph; haviog per form: 
ed a great exploit with little labour, and having in 
one hour, and merely by his owa,{kill and conduct, 
put an end to a long and tedious War, which had 
been ſo diverſiſied beyond all orhers with an incre- 
dible variety of events, had occaſioned ſo many 
battles, appeared in ſuch different forms, produced 
ſuch viciſſitudes of fortune, and deſtroyed more 
generals than all the wars in which Greece had S* 
ver been engaged. Many therefore imagined that 
it was the effect of à divine interpoſition. Some 
ſaid that the ſtars of Caſtor and Pollux appeared 
on each ſide the helm of Lyſander's ſhip, when he 
failed out of the harbour againſt the Athenians, 
Others fancied: that a ſtone, which, according to 
the common opinion, fell from heaven, was an o- 
men of this; overthrow. This ſtone was of a vaſt 
bigneſs, and fell, near Ægos Potamos. Ihe inhabi- 
tanis of the Cherſoneſus hold it in great venera- 
tion, and ſhow it to this day. It is ſaid that A- 


naxagoras had foretold that one of thoſe. bodies 


which are fixed to the vault of heaven, ſhould one 
day be looſened by a violent ſhock or convulſion of 
the whole machine, and fall to the earth . For he 

taught t that the ſtars are not now in the — places 


This battle was fought the fourth. year, ol. the ninety-third Olym- 
g Fiad, four hundred and three years before the incarnation. „And it is 
— that Anaxagoras had delivered this. prediction the ſecond 


r of the ſeventy- rr eee _ dun. . before this 
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where they were firſt formed; that they are of a | 

ſtony ſubſtance, and heavy, and that the light they =_ 

aloe. is the effe & of the action of the æther; that = 

they are carried along by the rapid motions of the 

heavens ;\ which, from the beginning, when the 

cold ponderous bodies were ſeparated from the o- 

ther ſubſtances, napping _ r ane back . 
to the centre. [4 

But ſome zensgepbend r maintain an x opinion more 

likely and credible chan that of Anaxagoras, I hey 

hold, that che ſtars which are ſeen to fall, are not 

the emanations ' "of the elementary fire, which go c 

out the very moment they are kindled; nor yet a . 
blaze, or inflammation of a quantity of air burſts 

ing out from under a too cloſe compreſſion in the 

upper region; but that they really are ſome of 

thoſe heavenly bodies, which from a momentary 

relaxation of che rapidity of the motion, or by 

ſome irregular concuſſion, are looſened and fall to 

the earth, not always upon places inhabited, but 

generally into the nen which is 8 om we do 

not ſee them 1 +124 iQ 67} 17 iE 

However, this opinion of Nag Wade 5 

ed by the teſtimony of Damachus *, who in bis 
treatiſe of religion tells us, that for ſeventy-five days 

together before the fall of that ſtone, there was 

feen in the heavens a large body of fire, not fixed 

and immoveable, but like an inflamed-cloud agita- 

ted this way and that by contrary and irregular. 7 

motions, but ſo rapid that with the violence there- 

of ſeveral fiery fragments were foreed from it, im- 

pelled ſome one way and ſome another, darting like 

lightning, or ſo many falling ſtars. As ſoon as 

this body fell upon the earth, and the inhabitants 

* Trſtead of Dainachus, Voſſius and others have with good reaſon 

put Daimachus. This Daimachus was of Platææ, and wrote @ hiſtory. 

of India, and @ treatiſe of military machines. The teſtimony of tha 

writer does not make much for Anaxagoras ; for he not only ſtuffed 


his writings with a great many fables, but was likewiſe very ignorant 
in the mathematics, as he is charged by Strabo in his firſt book:: 
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it, they could find no inflammable matter, or the 
leaſt Gon of fire, but a real ſtone, which though of 
an extraordinary ſize, yet was nothing i in compari- 


le of that fiery body which appeared at firſt, but 


emed no more than a bit as it were crumbled from 
But they muſt have a good opinion of the, ve- 


Bo of Damachus, who can believe this account. 


If it be true, it overthrows the aſſertion of thoſe 


who tell us that this ſtone was a great rock rent from 
the top of ſome mountain, and borne for ſome | 


time through the air by the violence of the win 
and that ĩt ſettled 1 in the firſt place where that force 


and violence began to abate. Put why may we not 


conclude, that that which appeared for 10 many 
days together was really a globe of fire, and that 
when it was extinguiſhed and diffipated, it produced 
a thorough. change in the air, and raiſed ſuch a 
violent ſtorm. or. Whirlwind as to force this ſtone 

om its Native, ſtation, and carry it to the place 
where it after wards ſettled ? But theſe : are Jules 


When the, three thouſand Athenians, who had 
been taken priſoners were condemned by the coun- 
cull, Lyfander called Philocles one of the Athenian 

generals, and aſked him what poniſtiment | he 
ought, that man deſerved, who. adviſed his citi- 
Zens to proceed ſo ſeverely. againſt the Grecians * ? 


Philocles, not at all daunted in his. adverlity, repli- 
ed, Do not bring an accuſation againſt thoſe who haue 


20 judge; but fince you are congueror, uſe us as we ſhould 


| have uſed you, if you had been. conquered.” After this 


he bathed himſelf, put on a rich robe, and led on 
is countrymen to execution, as we are told by 
1278 hraſtus. 


yiander then IE all the Frau during cities, 
and commanded all the Athenians he found, 7 
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pain of death, to repair to Athens. His deſign 
was, that the city being thus thronged might ſoon 
be reduced to famine, and be glad to furrender at 
diſcretion, as ſoon as he opened the ſiege. Where- 
everhe came he changed the preſent government of 
the place, and put in a Lacedemonian as chief, 

with ten other affiſtants. 1 hus he dealt not only 
with his enemies, but his allies, and by this means 
in a manner ingroſſed to himſelf the whole empire 
of Greece. Be did not employ the nobility or the 


wealthy citizens in any part of the government, but 


put it into the hands of his friends, and of thoſe ſo- 
cieties he had before eſtabliſhed, and intruſted them 
with full power of life and. death.” Many were ex- 
ecuted whilſt- he was preſent, and he affiſted his 
friends in baniſhing others who were of the contra- 


xy party. his conduct gave the Greeks an ill o- 


5 of the Lacedæmonian government. So that 
'heopompus the comic poet was grofsly miſtaken 


when he compared the Lacedæmonians to vintners, 


Who, when they have for ſome time entertained 
their cuſtomers - with good wine, after wards give 
them that which is ſour; for in this caſe the draught 
was ſour and unpalatable from the beginning; Ly- 
ſander having deprived the cities of the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, and committed the go. 


vernment to a ſmall number, and thoſe the moſt 


inſolent and turbulent of the people. n 
Having ſettled thefe affairs in a ſhort time, Aud 
diparched meſſengers to tell the Lacedzmonians, 
that he was returning to them with two hundred 
ſhips, he went to Attica, where he joined the kings 
Agis and Pauſanias, and ſcemed to expect the im- 
mediate ſurrender of the city. Fut WHen Re found 
that the Athenians made a vigorous defence, he 
returned into Afia, and made the fame alteration 
in ether cities as he had done in thoſe we mention- 
ed before, putting ſome to death who did not ſub- 
mit to his tyranny, and forcing others to quit their 
8 3 country. 
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country. He expelled all the natural inhabitants 
of Samos, and gave the exiles poſſeſſion of the ei- 
ty, He, uſed the fame barbarity to the inhabitants 
of Seſtos, which was then in the hands of the A- 
thenians, and divided both the city and territory 
among his ſeamen. ITbe Lacedæmonians were dif- 
pleaſed at theſe, proceedings, and re- eſtabliſhed the 
deſtians. But in all other reſpects the Greeians 
were well ſatisfied with Lyfander's conduct; for by 
his means the Æginetæ were reſtored to their own 
cities, of which they had been long N diſpoſſeſſed; | 
the Athenians were alſo driven dut of the: cities of 
the Melians and Scionians, which were reſtored to 
the formen inhabitants. By this time Lyſander had 
intelligence that there was a famine in Athens; up- 
on which he ſailed to the. Piræus, and obliged the 
city to ſuxrender, and to ſubmit to whatever terms 
7 E * manded. 18 10 nis. { 2 07 Kiba 525 hd 
„he Lacedæmonians ſay that Lyſander wrote to 
the magiſtrates. thus, Athens is taten: to which they 
returned: this anſwer, it is talen, that it ſufficient .. 
"Rot dd Nas a tory invented to ꝓreſerve an appear- 
ance of moderation in the Spartan government; 
for the decree of the Ephori was in cheſe terms: 
J hig 5th "decree. pf the \Lacedemonian magiſtrates; Pull 
6 wn the Pi us, and tbe long wall; quit all the totuns 
CCC KT 
run territories) Teftore the fugitiues, and pay" fuch cin. 
tributions as [pail he demanded; ue grant gail peace upon 
| theſe cond: trons *. As far the number «of Hips -you are to 
Keep, ty muſt ab ſerve the arders we. ſhall give concerning 
it. When theſe orders came to the Athenians, 
Zu enn e is: ee ebene 
The, Ephork thought they ſbould have the fögitives or exiles at 
: 2 diſcretion, if they gbliged them to return ta- Athens. Beſides, 
by this condition, which was.unjult in itſelf, and which was not in 
the power of e Kd is comply d che Eon had them 
, *Iways at their mercy,; and upen a pretence that they had not performs 


this article of therreaty, might do them what manner of injuſtice 
? ” T ST 72 - 4 On \ 4b = T% Le = £ | n CY 7 T 
they pleaſed, a 7 Wan * \ 5 >. LY 43 4-234 +» %a$ \ 1 94 ; 
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they ſubmitted to them by the adviee of Therame- 
nes the ſon: of Agnon: which made Cleomenes, one 
the young orators, aſk him why he acted cont 
to the intention of Themiſtocles,/ and” gave th ry 
— into the hands of the Lacedzindfiians;' which. 
he had built in defiance of them. Young” man, did 
he, I um not acting contrury to the ſentiments of Themis 
Holes. He raiſed theſe walls For the preſervation of the 
city, and I for the very ſame reaſon" would have them de- 
ſtroyed; and if walls alone ſecure à city, Sparta, which 
Has none, is in a dem bad conditions ti 
Luyſander, as ſoon as all the ſhips except ee 
and the fortifications of the Athenians were deli» 
vered into His hands, made his entrance into the 
city, on the fixteemth of Munychion [April], the 
very day on which they had formerly overthrown 
the Barbarians in the naval fight near Salamin, He 
began immediately to attempt an alteration in tlie 
government; hut finding the og” mote: ſtubborn 
chan he expected, he by Ris me engers' gave them 
to underſtand, that they had violated the ca pitulitiant 3 


that the walls awere yet flanding,' though the limb preſcri- 
. bed. fon the demoliſping of them vous expired 


irrd; and notu 
1 nce they had broke 25 Frs articles, he 2110 ar ed that 
the confideratian: of the whole ſhould\be- rea uned. in the 
council, and net Terms fou be made. nd it W. 
ported that he did really propoſe Adil of the 
allies, that the Athenians: ſhould be reduced to a 
ſtate of ſlavery; ;; and that a 'Theban commander 
called Eriant bus, at the ſame time perſuaded them 
to raze the city, and turn the en, ar ' paſture- 
ground for the grazing of cattle. 
Afterwards, however, when all he 8 of- 
ficers were. met together at an entertainment, a mu- 


ſician of Phocis began to ſing thoſe lines St i the 
qc of Euripides, which begin thus, 


757 2 7775 af he great Atridess... -..c "I M 15 
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This touched them al on a ſudden with a 1534 of 
compaſſion, and gave them occafion to reflect, 
how barbarous it would appear to lay that city in 
ruins, which had been renowned for the birth and 
education of fo many famous men. However, Ly- 
fander finding the Athenians entirely at his diſcre- 
tion, ſent for a number of muſicians out of the ci- 
ty, and having joined them with thoſe belonging to 
the camp, he pulled down the walls, and burned 
e ſhips, to the ſound of their inſtruments; at 
which his aſſociates dancing, and crowned with gar- 
Iinds, expreſſed as much joy as if that day hack been 
the beginning of their Hberry. After this, he alter» 
ed their government, appointed thirty rulers over 
the city, and ten over the Pitæus, placed a ſtrong 
garriſon in the citadel; and made Callibius, a Spar- 
tan, the governour, who upon ſome occafion of- 
fered to ſtrike Autolycus (a famous wreſtler, the 
ſame whom, Xcnophon mentions in his nden 
who ſcizing him 68 the legs threw him upon the 
ground. Lyſander did not reſent this; on t e con- 
trary, he reproved Callibius, telling him he was to 
coder that they were free men, not flaves, over whom 
he: had the government. But ſoon after, the thirty 
tyrants, er, Pala: Callibius, put Autolycus to 
death. 
Trübder when bs had ſettled cheſe Ahr, Cail- 
ed to 1 hrace *, Al THe: ee, aud prefency, which 
n 329 nn . he 
A 
= Plbtarch fools brd menten in this Dre the conqueſt of the 
ib and of 1 fos, and the bebayivur of Lyſander there. Among the 
Thaſians there were many who were friends to the Athenians,” and 
who hid themſelves for fear, when Lyſander had made himſclf maſtcr 
of che place, Having afſembled the people in the temple of Hercules 
he addreſſed them with great mildneſs, and told them that thoſe 25% 
had abſconded on this occaſion were excuſeable, and that they might 
de aſſured they would receive no injury from him; and that his promiſe: 
might be certainly depended upon, ſince he male it in ke city and 
temple of Hercules his pregenitor. Upon this aſſurance, all who had. 
concealed themſelves appeared again in public; but a few days after, 


when they thought they were quite ſecure, he ordered them all to be 


ſeized and put to death, This is related b 2 ænus, J. 1. c. 45. 
925 ku genes Plutarch 
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he had received (which probably were very conſider- 
able, as his power was ſo great, and he was, in 4 
manner, the ſovereign of all Greece; he ſent to 
Lacedæmon by Gylippus, who had been commander 
of the troops in Sicily. Gylippus cut open the bot- 
tom of every bag, and when he had taken a large 
ſam out of each, ſewed them up again; but he was 
not aware, that in every bag there was a bill that 
gave a particular account of the ſum it contained. 
When he came to Sparta, having firſt hid under 
the tiles of his houſe what he had taken for his 
own uſe, he delivered up the bags to the magiſtrates, 
and ſhowed them the ſeals. When they examined 
the money, and found it fall ſhort of the accounts 
expreſſed in the bills, they were ſurpriſed at the 
difference ; but Gylippus' s ſervant betrayed the ſe- 
cret, and told them by way of riddle, that be had 
ober ved a great many owls to hee 3 in the Ceramcus *. 
or moſt of the coin then bore the impreſſion of 
an ovl in reſpect to the Athenians. Gylippus ha- 
ving loſt his former high reputation with this mean 


action, was aſhamed to appear ary more at Lace 
dæmon. e 


1 ? 


Some of the wiſeſt among the spürt peotire 
bly upon this occaſion, bein g ſenſible what an ill 
influence money had over moſt mens manners, and 
how eaſily the beſt were corrupted by it, were very 
warm in their reflections upon 1 ,yſander; and ears 
AY preſſed the magiſtrates to ſend away all their 
treaſure of gold and filver, as a deſtructive evil, 
though it was alluring, I his debate was referred 
to a council, and a N Was propoſed by Sciray 
phidas, as Theopompus writes, or, according to E- 
c of ee That © no S whether "Y 


74: 


Plutarch tells — pr 3g hs he Teil in this nd to as 


Milefans. Perhaps the ſtory may be the ſame, and. a miſtake . 
bave been made in the name of the people. 


Ceramicus was the name e of a Fab in > Athens, I Bkewiſe frm 
nige the oO; t 7! 
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gold or fi ver, ſhould be recerved in Sparta; and that nome 
fhould paſs but the current coin of the rountry. I his coir 
was of iron dipped in vinegar whilſt it was red hot, 


to make it hard and: unmalleable, ſo that it might 


not be applied to any other uſe. It was beſides 
very heavy, and that which was much in weight, 
was but little in value, ſo that it was very trouble - 
ſome to carry any confiderable ſum, And it is pro- 
bable chat anciently all money was of this kind, and 


conſiſted of pieces of iron or braſs, Which from 


their form were called obeliſci; whence a certain 
quantity of ſmall pieces of money was called an o- 
Bolus, Which name is ſtill retained, and ſix oboli 
were called a drachma or handful, that ſum being a8. 
much as the hand could contain. This party that 
voted againſt keeping the money was overpowered 
by Lyſander's friends; and at laſt it was decreed; 
that it ſhould be employed upon public occaſions, 
and that it ſhould be a capital crime to convert any 
of it to private ufrs. But this did not at all anfwer 
Lycurgus's deſign, who by a ſcarcity of money in- 
tended to prevent covetouſneſs, which is generally 
the ill | conſequence of riches. Now, this was not 
fo. much prevented by forbidding the uſe of money 
1 as it was encouraged by allowing it in 
publie; for what is uſeful will be calves and admi- 
red; And it could not be imagined, that if it was 
honoured in public, it would be deſpiſec in rivate; 
or that thofe who ſaw that wealth! was ſo advanta-- 
geous to the fate; ſhould think it of no concern to 
themſelves. Nay, it is much more reaſonable to 
conclude, that the common cuſtom, of a nation 
ſhould influence particular men, than that the 
whole nation ſhould be corrupted by the actions of 
ſome few; for if the whole is diſtempered, the parts 
alſo muſt be affected; but if. the diſorder fubſiſts 
only in particular parts, it may be corrected and 
remedied by thoſe which have not yet received the 
infection. So. chat this decreg though by the 
* puniſhment 


-pumſhment which it chad, it ceo men 
from treaſuring up money, yet did not prevent, but 
rather increaſed their deſire of it, and taught them 
to look upon it as a thing-highly valuable and ex- 


cellent. But theſe things here already: mentioned 


in another place“. 

Lyſander, out of che ada which he took, e- 
ratios his: own, and ſeveral of the chief command - 
ers ſtatues in braſs at Delphi, and cauſed two ſtars 
to be made of gold, repreſenting Caſtor and Pollux, 

in the room of thoſe-which 1 ſome time 
before the battle of Leuctra f. The galley Cyrus 
ſent him when he congratulated him upon his vic- 
tory, which was of gold and 1vory, and two cubits 

Fo es , was placed in the treaſury of Braſidas, 

2 the Acanthians; and Alexandrides of Del- 
Phi in his hiſtory, ſays, that Lyſander depoſited 
there a talent of filver, fifty-two minæ, and eleven 
ſtaters of his on money; but this is not agreeable 
to the accounts given of his e Up! all anne 
„A. en 
It muſt Da nc, thac: never: any Heb 
nian general had fo abſolute an authority as Lyſan- 
yet his pride and haughtineſs of ſpirit ſtill car- 
| rn him beyond it; for, as Duris ſays 4, he was the 
firſt of the Cine to whom altars were erected, 
and ſacrifices offered as to a god. He was the firſt 


that was complimented with N of e one" 


of which began thus, 


* See the life of Lycurgus. DIG ONT OIL] 


+ They were ftoleg away. Plutarch! mentions it las as an in - 
men, foreboding the defeat of the Spartans at Leuctta. 


f Th&ſ- ſorts of preſents were much in uſe among the ancients. l 


Thus Ariſtobulus preſented Pompey with a golden vineyard, or garden, 
valued at five hundred talents, ,. A galley of gold and ivory was a very 
proper congratulatory preſent for a naval victory. 'The galley was 


confecrated in the Are 2 Nn and the viceyard 1 in that of Ju- 5 


piter M e 


This Alexa ee tier Ananandeiden; wrote a bock, enti- 


tled, Gy 5. of, 0 17 1 fol om i be remple at Delphi. 5 


he wa related at large in a book written by Duris, concerning | 


: To N 
* 


* , 5 as we learn from Athenzus, lib. xi. , 
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| Kyle was ſaid to be a little too verbeſe and pompous. 


Begin the ſong, which gods fre $: 
Miib tuneful voice, and artful hands : 
Jo Pæan ! touch the lyrel 


* 


And the Samians decreed, that the feaſts which 


were celebrated in the honour of Juno, ſhould now 

be transferred to Lyfander. Chœrilus * a poet was 
always one of his retinue, and ready upon all occa- 
fions to celebrate his actions. Antilochus preſented 
Him with a panegyric in verſe, with which he was 
fo much pleaſed that he gave him his cap full of 
filver. There was a great emulation between an- 


timachus of Colophon +, and Niceratus of Hera- 


clea, who ſhould write the beſt poem in Lyſander's 
praite. The laurel was given to Niceratus ; which 


Antimachus taking ill, ſupprefled his verſes, Pla- 


to, who was then a young man, and an admirer 
of Antimachus's poetry, defired him to bear this 
misfortune with more courage, telling him, that 


ace had the ſame effect upon the intellectual eye, as 
blindneſs had upon the corporal. Ariſtonous, the mu- 


fician, who had fix times won the prize in the Py- 


thian games, openly declared, that i, ever he bad 
the fortune to be conqueror once more, he would declare 
cy" 0 Lyſander*s diſciple, or even his ade. $6 
The ambition of Lyſander was troubleſome only 
to the great, and thoſe of equal rank with himſelf; 
but that arrogance, and that violence of temper 


which attended it, and which were fomented by the | 


There muſt have been three posts of this name. The firſt of 


Samos, who celebrated in verſe the victory gained by the Athenians 
' _ over Xerxes, abovt the ſeventy- fifth Olympiad. The ſecond was 


this Cheriius of Sparta, who attended Lyſander, and lived about ſe- 
venty years alter the firſt. The laſt was the Cherilus who attended 
Alexander, andwho flouriſhed upwards of ſeventy years after this battle 
gained by Lyſander, PWT OP How ek 2 EIS 
+ This Antimachus, according to others, was of Claros,; but 
thoſe two cities were very near ac:go bours. He was in ſuch reputation 
that he was reckoned next to Homer in heroic poetry. . However, bis 


Batteries 
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Hatteries of thoſe who paid their court to him, had 
a more extenſive influence; ſo that he was immo- 
derate in the expreſſions both of his favour and re- 
ſentment. The governments of cities, with an un- 
limited and tyrannical power, were the rewards 
"which he beſtowed on his friends; and nothing 
but the death of thoſe who had offended him, was 


ſufficient to gratify his anger. This appears from 
his behaviour to the Mileſians. 1 hoſe among 


them whe had been zealous in maintaining the 


Tights of the people, cancealed chemſelves for fear 


:of his reſentment; and he being afraid they might 


ſecure. themſelves by flight, ſolemnly fwore, not a 
man of them fhould ſuffer. Ihey relying upon his 
word appeared again in public; upon which he de- 
livered them up to thoſe of the oppoſite party, and 

they were all put to death, to the number of eight 

N In every city he exerciſed cruelties of 
this nature, and no man could be ſafe who was ſu- 
ſpected of any inclination to popular government. 
He did not only ſacrifice men to his own. Private 


caprices, but, with the ſame barbarity, gratified ei- 


ther the malice or covetouſneſs of his friends. 


From whence chat ſaying of the Lacedæmorian E- 


teocles became famous; That Greece could neuer bear 
#vo Lyſanders. Theophraſtus tells us, that Arche- 
ſtratus ſaĩd the ſame thing of Alcibiades; but this 
was not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, fo applicable to him. 
He was indeed vain, inſolent, and luxurious, which 
made him diſagreeable; but the ſourneſs and cruel- 
ty of Lyſander's temper made him inſupportable. 
Though the Lacedzmonians paid little regard in 
general to the complaints that were made againſt 


him; yet when Pharnabazus, whoſe province had 
been plundered and laid waſte by him, ſent inform- 


ers againſt him to Sparta, the magiſtrates took this 
complaint into confideration, and put to death Tho- 
rax one of his friends and colleagues, who againſt 
the late law was found with ſilver in his poſſeſſion; 

VoIL. III. 6 i neither 
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neither were they ſatisfied with ki his ac- 


complices, but commanded him home by their Scy- - 


tale; the nature and uſe of which was this. When 


the magiſtrates gave their commiſſion to any admi- 
ral or general, they took two round pieces of wood, 
both exactly equal in length and thickneſs, one 


they kept themſelves, the other was delivered to 


their officer, Theſe pieces of wood were called 
Scytalæ; and when they had any thing of moment 
which they would ſecretly convey to him, they cut 
a long narrow ſcroll of parchment, and rolling it 
about their own ſtaff, one fold cloſe to another, 
they wrote their buſineſs on it; then they took off 
the parchment, and ſent it to the general ; he ap- 
plied it to his own ſtaff, which being juſt like that 
of the magiſtrates, che folds fell in with one ano- 
ther, exactly as they did at the writing, and the 
characters, which, before it was wrapped up, were 
totally disjoined, and altogethe r anintehigidle, ap- 
peared now very plainly. 

Lyſander, who was then in the Helleſpont, was 
| annie at the Scytale, and being moſt of all afraid 
of the accuſation of Pharnabazus, endeavoured to 
have a conference with him as ſoon as poſſible, ho- 
ping by a little diſcourſe to compoſe all differences 
between them. When they met, he deſired him to 

ive another information to the ſenate, and to con- 
tradict what his meſſengers had told them before; 
not knowing that (according to the proverb) he 
was playing the Cretan with a Cretan, For Pharna- - 
| Janes promiſing to comply with his requeſt, wrote 
a letter in his preſence according to his directions, 
but had contrived to have another by him, which 
was to a quite contrary effect; ſo when they came 
to ſeal the letter, he put chat upon him which he 
had written privately, and which exactly reſembled 
the other. Lyſander returned to Lacedzmon ; and 


attending the magiſtrates, according to cuſtom, at 


ae _ he delivered Pharpabazus's letter to 
: n, 
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them, which he was well aſſured would take off his 
greateſt accuſation; for he knew Pharnabazus was 
much valued by the Lacedzmonians, as, of all the 
king of Perſia's generals, he aſſiſted them with the 
greateſt zeal during the late war. The magiſtrates 
having read the letter, ſhowed it to Lyſander, who 
found the proverb true, that not Ulyſſes only is cun- 
ning, and in great confuſion left the palace. 
Some days after he went to the magiſtrates, and 
told them he was obliged to go to Ammon's temple, 
and offer that facrifice which he had vowed to hin: 
before the battle; and it is indeed reported, that 
Ammon appear ed to him in a dream, when he be- 
ſieged the Aphytæans in Thrace; upon which, 

as the god had directed, he raiſed the ſiege, and 
bid the Aphytæans ſacrifice to Ammon; and for 
the ſame reaſon he haſtened to ſacrifice to the god 
at his temple in Libya. But it is generally believed, 


that this was only a pretence, and that the true oc- 


caſion of his retiring was his fear of the magiſtrates, 
and that he choſe rather to wander abroad than to 


be controlled at home; for his haughty ſpirit could 


not brook ſubmiſſion to any body; like an horſe, 
that after he has been free a great while, and ran- 
ged in open paſture, is very unwilling to be con- 
fined again to the ſtable, and ſubmit to his ordinary : 
labour. Ephorus gives another account of his re- 
tiring, which I ſhall mention by and by. Whatever 
the occaſion was, he found it very difficult to ob- 
tain leave from the magiſtrates; and when they had 
given their conſent to his voyage, the kings of Spar- 
ta conſidering that moſt of the cities were in the 
poſſeſſion of his friends, that he conſequently muſt 
needs have a great ſway among them, and: that this 
made him in effect maſter of all Greece, attempted 
to diſpoſſeſs them, and reſtore the ee to 
the eople. 
heſe pr oceedings raiſed every where new. diſ- 
turbances; ; and firſt of all the Athenians having 
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of his Grecian hiſtory, 25 i 


poſſeſſed themſelves of the caſtle of Phyle *, took 
arms againſt the thirty tyrants, and defeated them. 
Immediataly upon this Lyſander returned in great: 
haſte to Sparta, and perſuaded. the Lacedæmonians 
to maintain the oligarchy which he had eſtabliſhed, 
and to. repteſs the forwardneſs of the people. To 
this end they remitted; an hundred talents. to the 
thirty tyrants. to enable them to continue the war, 
and declared Lyſander himſelf chief commander. 
But the two kings envying his greatneſs, and being 
afraid leſt he ſhould. be maſter of Athens a ſecond: 


time, reſolved that one of them ſhould be preſent 


in that expedition. Accordingly Pauſanias march; 
ed into Attica, in appearance to ſupport the tyrants. 
againſt the people, but in reality to put am end to 
the war, and prevent Lyſander from having Athens, 
by means of his friends, once more at his mercy. 
L his deſign he compaſſed very eaſily; for he 
brought the Athenians into a good. underſtanding. 
among themſelves, compoſed the tumults,. and fo. 
put a check upon Lyſander's ambition. However, 
the Athenians revolting again ſoon after, the whole 
blame was charged upon Pauſanias. It was ſaid, 


that taking out of the people's mouth the curb of 


the oligarchy, he had by that means made them 
headſtrong, and encouraged them to grow inſolent 
and licentious. At the ſame time Lyfander obtained 
the reputation of an upright man, who never em- 


PulwKẽyed. his arms either for the gratification of his: 
Triends, or his own fame, but purely for the glory 
„ | 8 8 


Lyſander's courage and ſpirit appeared. in his ex- 
preſſions, no leſs than it did in his actions. Once 
when the Argives contended about their bounds, 


and thought they could make a better plea than the 


Lacedzmonians,, he held out his ſword, and ſaid, 
He that is maſter of this. will beſt make out his title. At. 


A caſtle above Athens very ſtrongly ſituated... Vid. Xenoph. lib. 2. 
= another: - 
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another time when a Megarean ſpoke with great 
boldneſs in a converſation, he gave him this repri-- 
mand, My. friend, thoſe words of yours require @ place 
of Rirength and ſafety, When the Bœotians ſtood: 
wavering whether they ſhould engage on his ſide, 
or his enemies, he aſked them ohether they had ra- 
' ther be viſited in a friendly or hoſtile manner. When the 
Corinthians had deferted the league, he marched to 
Corinth at the head of his army, in order to aſſault 
it; but whilſt the Lacedzmonians hefitated; and 
feemed afraid to begin the attack, a hare happened 
to ſtart out of the trenches, whereupon he aſked. 
them, if they were not aſhamed to fear thoſe enemies, 
whoſe lazineſs. was ſuch, that the. very.hares ſlept under 
their walls? e e 
After Agis's death *, Apefilaus His brother, and 


Leotychides his ſuppoſed ſon, were the pretenders- 


to the crown, Lyſander, who had been Ageſilaus's- 
lover, perſuaded him to claim his right to the king 
dom, as being legitimately deſcended from Hercu-- 
les; whereas it was very much ſuſpected that Leo- 


tychides was the ſon of Alelbiades, who had been 


obſerved to be familiar with Agis's wife IJimæa, 
- during the time of his exile in Sparta; and Agis 
computing the time, concluded that he himſelf 
could not be the father, and therefore openly diſ- 
owned him; afterwards, however, when he fell 
ſick, and was carried to Herea, he was prevailed 
upon by the importunity of the youth himſelf, and 


of his friends, juſt before he died, to declare be- 


fore many witneſſes, that Leotychides was his law- 
ful ſon; and he deſired them to teſtify theſe his laſt: 
words to the Lacedzmonians; which accordingly 
they did. Every body reſpected Ageſilaus as a very 
deſerving man, and Lyſander's intereſt and autho- 
rity ſerved very much to ſtrengthen. his party, fo. 


* Xenophon, 1b, 11. tells us, that Agis fell ſick at Herea, a city: 
of Arcadia, whither he was come in his return from Delphi, and that. 
he was carried to Sparta where he died. | 
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chat he "Wa to think he could not fail, when Di. 


ophites, a greater dealer; in prophecies, oppoſed. 
him on account of his lameneſs, and for that. pure- 
poſe cited the following oracle. 


Fyhbong h proud, O. Sparta, yet beware 


How thou obey'/t a limping heir! 


Shall on that luckleſs hour alten; 
Every labour, every fate, 
That can waſtr-or fink a fate. 


Many believed the intepretation, and began to fa- 
vour Leotychides's party. But Lyſander ſaid, that 
Diophites had miſtaken the ſenſe of the oracle, that 
it was not meant that the Lacedæmonians would be 
pohappy: under a.lame king, but that: they. would 
be a lame people if they ſuffered the poſterity of 
3 to be governed. by illegitimate princes. 
aving thus put a plauſible conſtruction upon the 


| Words of the Oracle, and being otherwiſe one that 
had a. great intereſt among the people, he prevailed: 
with them to make choice of Ageſilaus. As ſoon 
as he: was ſettled in his kingdom, Lyſander preſſed 


him very carneſtly to make war upon Aſia, putting 
him in hopes of raiſing himſelf to a. great reputa- 


tion by the conqueſt. of Perſia. | o. further this 


deſign he writ. to his. friends in Aſia, and deſired 
they would petition.the Lacedæmonians to give the 
command of their. forces..againſt the. Barbarians ta 
Ageſilaus. They complied with his. requeſt, and 


ent ambaſſadors to Lacedæmon for that purpoſe. 


Ageſilaus. thought himſelf no leſs obliged to Ly- 


ander for this favour, than he had been before for 


his kingdom. But. ambitious: ſpirits, however o- 
therwiſe qualified for government, are hindered in 
their way to glory a that envy which they generally 


bear to their equals; and thus they make thoſe 


their adverſaries, who would otherwiſe be their 


partners and alliſtanta⸗ in cheir heroic actions. Thus. 


A gefilaus 
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Agefilaus at firſt choſe Lyfander for his particular 
favourite, made him one of his council, and con» 
ſulted him upon all affairs of moment; but when 
they came into Aſia, he having little acquaintance 
there, the people ſeldom addrefled. themſelves: to 
him, but made their greateſt court to Lyſander,, 
ſome upon the account of a former familiarity. and 
friendſhip, others out of a ſervile compliance. Thus, 5 
as it often happens in plays, that a chief actor repre- 
ſents the part of a ſervant or a meſſenger, yet is 
much taken notice of, while hie that perſonates the 

king is hardly heard to ſpeak, and is little regarded 
by the ſpectators; ſo here the counſellor had all 
that was really valuable in government, and left 
the king only the empty name of power. Indeed 
Lyſander ought to have moderated his ambition, 

and have been. contented to act the ſecond part. 
On the other ſide, Ageſilaus was to be blamed for. 
totally rejecting and diſgracing a friend he had been 
ſo much obliged to. For firſt of all he never gave 
him any opportunity of appearing with reputation, 
nor ever put him in any poſt of command; beſides, 
"thoſe for whom Lyſander intereſted himſelf were 
ſure to miſcarry, and were leſs favoured than even 
the meaneſt and. moſt inconfiderable perſons'; thus. 

all his influence and ROE was. gradually weak: 

| ened and deſtroyed, _ 

Lyſander finding that he was ſo unte in 

every thing he undertook, and that what he deſign- 
ed as a kindneſs, was often prejudicial to his friends, 
deſired them to forbear their addreſſes, and take no 
public notice of him; but either to ſpeak to the 
king. himſelf, or to. thoſe favourites who had more - 

power than he had at preſent to prefer them. Upon 

this, many gave him no further trouble with their 
concerns, but {till continued their reſpects to him, 
and waited upon him in all places of. public reſort. 
This grieved Ageſilaus yet more, and aggravated 
1 N and e Therefore to ſhow his re- 
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fentment,. when he preferred even common ſoldiers 
to the higheſt poſts in the army, and made them | 
governors of cities, he affronted Lyfander fo far 
as to make him his carver; and then by way of de- 
xiſion, and to infult the Tonians, he ſaid, Let them. 
now go, and make their court to my carver. Lyſander 
upon this datermined to. ſpeak to the king, Their. 
diſcourſe was very ſhort and laconic. Indeed, Ageſi- 
laus, Tays Lyſander, you know very well how to leſſen 
. your friends. Yes, ſays he, when they affect to be 
greater than myſelf; and it is juſt they ſhould have the 
greateſt ſhare in my power who moſt endeayour to pro- 
mote it. Lyſander replied, This is rather what you 
ay, than what I ever did; but I beg of vou, for the 
_ - ſake 4 thoſe firangers here, who have their eyes upon us, 
xo allow me ſuch a poſt under you, wherein I may be 
leaſt ſuſpected, and moſt uſeful to yon. This favour 
was granted him, and he was ſent ambaſſador to the 
Helleſpont: and though he bore a ſecret grudge to 
the king, yet that did not hinder him from a very 
-_ Kithful diſcharge of his duty. He perſuaded Mi- 
thridates * the Perſian, who had fallen out with- 
Pharnabazus, to revolt with all the army under his 


Fg: 


1 command, and brought him over to Ageſilaus: 
| however he was not employed upon any other ſer- 
'F vice, but returned in diſgrace to.Sparta, not only, 


Highly incenſed againſt Ageſilaus in particular, but. 
diſpleaſed more than ever with the whole frame of 
; the government. N FFF 
He had long meditated a change in the conſtitu- 
tion, and reſolved now to execute his defign as ſoon. 
as poſſible. His ſtratagem was this: The Heracli- 
dæ Mho were mixed with the Dorians, had for- 
merly ſettled in. Peloponneſus, and their poſterity 
was very numerous. and powerful in Sparta. Of 
theſe, two families only could claim any right to 
ſucceſſion in the kingdom; thoſe were the Euryti- 
He 15 called by Fenophon Stithridates; and ſo ſome manuſcripts. 
read the name in the life of Agelilaus, where he is mentioned again. 
19 | ontidæ 
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ontidæ and the Agiadæ * ; the reſt, notwithſtanding. 
their high extraction, had no ſhare in the govern- 
ment on account of their birth, For as to the 
common rewards of virtue, they were attainable by 
all men of diſtinguiſhed merit, Lyſander was one 
of this family, and having gained fo great a reputa- 
tion by his actions, having many friends, and much 
power, he was uneaſy to ſee that city which owed” 
its increaſe chiefly to him, ruled by others no bet- 
ter deſcended than himſelf. He therefore was de- 
ſirous to alter the ſettlement which confined the 
government to two families. only, and to give all 
the Heraclidz an equal right to it; nay, ſome ſay, 
that he deſigned to extend this privilege not to the 
Heraclidæ only, but to all the Spartans, and & | 
make it a reward not ſo much of Hercules's poſte= WM 
ity, as of thoſe who bravely imitated that valour | 
which gave him a place among the gods. And he 
Had great hopes that when the kingdom was thus = 
to be diſpoſed of, no Spartan could appear with - 
thoſe advantages that he could. Upon this pro- | 
firſt he endeavoured by himſelf to convince | 
the citizens of the reaſonableneſs of this change. 
and learned by heart an oration: which Cleon of ( 
Halicarnaſſus had made for him upon that ſubject. | 
| But when he perceived the difficulties of this un- 
dertaking, which was not to be effected by ordinary - 
means, he had recourſe to extraordinary. Far as 
in tragedies, when any thing of great importance is 
to be effected, the aſſiſtance of ſome god is made 
uſe of, ſo he to promote lis deſigns had recourſe 
to oracles, being convinced that Cleon's. eloquence: 
would avail but little, unleſs he could firſt ſubdue 
and terrify the minds of the people by ſuperſtition. 
. Ephorus ſays, that after he had in vain endeavour- 
X See a further account of this, vol. i. 8 n. 4. The deſcen- 
cent3 of Euryſthenes there mentioned, were afterwards called Agidæ 


cr: Ariade', from Agis the ſon of Euryſthenes ; and the deſcendents of 
I rocies Eurytiontide, from Eurytion the grandſon of Procles, | 
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ed to corrupt the Pythian oracle, and as unſucceſs» 
fully ſent Phericles to corrupt the prieſteſſes of Do- 
dona, he went himſelf to the oracle of Ammon, 
and offered the prieſts large ſums of gold; but 
they with great indignation rejected his bribes, and 
flent people to accuſe him at Sparta. He was, how- 
ever, acquitted; upon which the Lybians took their 
leave of the Spartans in this manner; When you 
come to live among us in Africa, you will find us more im- 
Partial judges, For there was an ancient prophecy 
which foretold that the Lacedæmonians ſhould 
ſome time or other inhabit Africa. The whole 
ſtratagem of Lyſander requires a more diſtinct ex- 
plication. For it was not an ordinary contrivance, 
nor built upon flight foundations, but deeply laid 
_ -from the beginning, and carried on with confum- 
mate art and addreſs ; ſo that it may be compared 
to a mathematical demonſtration, in which from 
ſome principles firſt aſſumed, the concluſion is re- 
gularly deduced through a variety of abſtruſe and 
intricate arguments. I ſhall therefore at large explain 
it as it is related by Ephorus, a great hiſtorian as 
dz philoſopher. [ey fi FUELED | 
\- There was a woman at Pontus who being with 
child, pretended, Apollo was the father, Many 
with a great deal of reaſon ſuſpected it, others were 
' fo credulous as to believe it. Wherefore when ſhe 
came to be delivered of a ſon, ſeveral perſons of 
- the greateſt quality in the country took peculiar 
care of its education, and for ſome reaſon or other 
gave it the name of Silenus. Lyſander taking hold 
of this occurrence, made it the ground of his whole 
ſtratagem, and choſe ſuch confidents to aſſiſt him 
in it, whoſe character might bring the ſtory into 
reputation without the leaſt ſuſpicion of forgery. 
To make the beſt advantage of this, they ſpread a- 
broad among the Spartans another ſtory, that there 
tere very ancient oracles cloſely concealed in the cuſtody of 
the priefts at Delphi, and it was upon record, that they 
38; hs 17 | were 
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were not to be profaned by vulgar hands, neither was it 
lawful for any man to read them, till in ſome future age 
one-ſhould ariſe who could manifeſtly-prove himſelf the ſou 
„ Apollo, and challenge to himſelf the interpretation of 
theſe myſteries. When the credit of this report was 
eſtabliſhed among the people, Silenus was to come 
and demand the prerogative of his birth. "Thoſe 


of the prieſts who were confederates in this plot, 


were ſtrictly to examine into every circumſtance of 


his nativity, and afterwards being fully convinced 


that he was the true ſon of Apollo, were to deliver 
up their charge to him: he then was to read in 
public all thoſe oracles, eſpecially that relating to 
the government of Sparta, for the ſake of which 
the whole plot had been contrived, and wherein it 
was to be declared, that it would be more for the ho- 
nour and intereſt of Sparta to break the preſent ſucceſſion, 
and for the future to chuſe their kings out of the moſt de- 


ſerving men in the commonwealth, But when Silenus 


was grown up, and every thing ready for action, 
the whole buſineſs miſcarried by the cowardice of 
one that was an agent in it, whoſe heart failed him 
juſt at the time of execution. However nothing of 
this was diſcovered while Lyſander lived. 8 
He died before Ageſilaus returned out of Aſia, 
after having embarked his country in a war againſt 


the Bœotians, or rather involved all Greece in it; 


for the thing is related both ways, ſome laying the 
blame upon him, others upon the Thebans; and 
others charge them both with it“. To the The- 
bans it is objected, that they overturned the altar, 


— 


* Kenophon gives a full account of this in the third book of dis 


Grecian hiſtory. He ſays the Lacedzmonians gladly laid hold of the 
firſt opportunity of taking arms againſt the Thebans, with whom they 
had been long offended; becauſe they had claimed to themſelves a 
tenth of the tieaſure taken at Decelea, had refuſed to attend them in 
their expedition againſt the Piræus, and diſſuaded the Corinthians 
from joining them ; and laſtly, becauſe they hindered” Agelilaus from 
{acrificing at Anlis, overturned the altar, profaned the ſacrifices, and 


refuſ. d to follow him into Aſia. 


1 


and 
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and profaned the ſacrifice Ageſilaus was offering in 
| the town of Aulis, apd that * Androclidas and 
Amphitheus having been corrupted by the king of 
Perſia, they attacked the + Phocians, and laid waſte 
their country, to draw upon the Lacedzmonians 
this confederate war of the Grecians. They who 
make Lyſander the author of this war, ſay he was 
. offended that the Thebans alone, of all the con- 
federates, ſhould lay claim to a tenth of the ſpoils 
taken from the Athenians at Decelea, and complain 
. - of his ſending the money to Sparta. But what 
Provoked him moſt againſt the Thebans was, 
that they ſhould be the firſt to furniſh the Atheni- 
ans with means to deliver themſelves from the thirty 
[tyrants whom he had eſtabliſhed at Athene, and 


* Plutarch in this place mentions too ſlightly theſe circumſtances 
Which are not well known, and of which a more perfect account may 
not be unwelcome to the, reader. Xenophon writes that when Ti- 
thrauſtes perceived Ageſilaus, who had conceived a thorough contempt 
for the king of Perſia, had no thonghts of quitting Aſia, but, on the 
contrary, was in great hopes of ſurpriſing the prince; he was at a loſe _ 
what courſe to take in that extremity, and after he had thoroughly 
- conſidered of it, refolved.to ſend Timocrates the Rhodian with fifty 
talents to be | diſtributed among the feveral goyernors in the cities of 
Greece; that Timocrates gave part thereof to Androclidas, Iſmenias, 

and Galaxidorus at Thebes, to Timolaus and Perianthus at Corinth, 
and at Argos to Cyclo, and his adherents; that thereupon. theſe cities 
vegan to- cry out againſt the Lacedæmonians, and that from thence 
Fprung the combination of Greece agaifiſt Sparta. 
F This likewiſe wants a further explanation. Theſe men, eſpe- 
cially the Thebans, thus bribed by the king of Perſia, righely judging 
that the Lacedzmonians would not be the firſt to break with their al- 
lies, if ſome of them did not begin the war by ſome act of hoſtility, 
perſuaded the Locrians to pillage a tract of land that was in diſpute be- 

| , $7 the Phecians and Thebans, not doubting: but the Phocians 
Would immediately, by way of repriſal, enter Locris with an army, 
They were right in their conjecture. The Phocians marched into 
Locris, and raiſed great contributions. Hexreupon Androclidas and 
his adherents perſuaded the Thebans to march to the affiſtance of the 
Locrians. The Fhebans immediately invaded Phoeis, and ravaged 
the country. The Phocians ſent for ſuccours to Sparta, declaring 

that they had not begun the war, but that they had been forced to en- 
ter info the territories of the Locrians in their own defence; and the 

Lacedæmonians very readily laid hold of this occaſion to declare war a- 
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for ſupporting of whom the Lacedæmonians had 
publiſhed a decree, that thoſe who fled out of Athens 
Should be apprehended. where-ever they ſhould be found, 
and forced back into the city; and that whoever endea- 
voured to reſtue them, ſhould be treated as enemies to Spar- 
ta, The Thebans gave out a courter-order to. this 
| decree, which was generous and becoming the po- 
ſterity of Hercules and Bacchus; for they pro- 
dCilaimed, that every houſe and city in Breotia ſhould be operr 
and free for any ds that deſired protection; and 
. that whoever did not afſit a fugitive who was ſeized, 
ſhould be fined a talent; that beſides, if any one ſhould + 
march armed through 7 to the relief of the Atbeni- 5 
ans, he ſhould find a ſafe paſſa 4 without being in the 
leaſt moleſted. Fad did they ſtop here; for as 
their decree was hoſpitable a. friendly, ſo their 
actions were agreeable to it. For Thraſybulus with 
ſeveral other fugitives was ſo far aided by them ſe- 
cretly, with money and arms, that he made an 
aſſault upon the caſtle of Phyle, and poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of it. Theſe were the grounds of Lyſanders 
reſentment againſt the Thebans. He was naturally 
prone to anger, and the fretfulneſs attendant on 
old age now rendered his paſſion more violent. He 
therefore importuned the magiſtrates to employ him 
againſt the I hebans; accordingly he marched out 
with an army under his command, and Pauſanias © 
; Followed him with another, Pauſanias went round 
; | by Cithæron, with a deſign to invade Bœotia: 
Luyſander paſſed through Phocis in order to meet 
him; and as he marched along, he took by ſurren-. 
: der the city of the Orchomenians, ſtormed: Leba- 
dia, and plundered it. From thence he ſent letters 
to Pauſanias, bidding him remove from Platzz and 
make haſte to join forces with him at Haliartus, 
where he himſelf would certainly meet him by 
break of day. I heſe letters fell into the hands of 
the enemy, the meſſenger having been taken by 
ſome of the Theban ſcouts, Upon W them 
\ 1 Vor. III. VV they 
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they intruſted their-city with the Athenians, who 
were come to their aſſiſtance; then ſallying out at 
the firſt watch they arrived at Haliartus, and put 
part of their forces into the city, juſt before Ly- 
fander was come up with his. Lyſander had at 
firſt reſolved to pitch his tents upon the fide of 

| an hill, and wait for Pauſanias; but day. drawing 
on, he grew impatient, and led his ſoldiers out in 
2 direct line along the road to the walls. of the 


cit 
There! is a fountain called Ciſſuſa, in which, they 
_ Tay, Bacchus was waſhed immediately after his 
birth; for the water appears like wine, is of a 
bright colour, and. a pleaſant taſte. Not far off 
grow the Cretan canes, of which, javelins are made, 
by which the Haliartians gueſs Rhadamanthus 
dwelt there, and the rather becauſe his ſepulchre 
too, which "they call Alea, is ſeen in this place. 
"The Ges "of Alemena j is hard by, where they 
3 the Was buried; and 1105 Tay. that after 
Amphirybas "Weath' the 15 Rhadamanthus. | 
Tt was 'hereabout.thar thoſe Thebans, who had nat 
entered Halit 1 were. placed, having the city on 
their left 198955 5 "an nd from hence they fell upon the 
_ enemy's rear, In the mean time, thoſe within the 
city 0 10" order of battle together with. the 
Haliartians, and for ſome time remained quiet; 
but as cſoon as Lyſander appeared with his van- 
guard before the gates, they ruſhed out, killed him, 
and a ſoothſayer that attended him, with ſome few 
more; for the greater part made their eſcape to the 
main army, but the Thebans purſued them ſo cloſely 
that they all ſoon diſperſed and fled to the hills. 
A thouſand of them were killed in this purſuit, and 
three hundred of the 1 hebans fell by chafing them 
too raſhly into craggy and dangerous places. Theſe 
chree hundred had been ſuſpected of correſponding 
wich the Lacedzmonians, which made them ſo raſh 
and * they . reſolved to wipe off this 
e ib graces 
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diſgrace; though with the loſs of their lives. The 


news. of this defeat came to Pauſanias, in his march 


from Platææ to Theſpiæ. He preſently put his 


army in order, and marched towards Haliartus, 


where about the ſame time Thraſybulus was arrived. 


with a party of the Athenians under his command, 
Pauſanias would have articled with them upon 
terms for the dead; but the more aged among the 
Spartans in the army could nor think of it; they 


murmured at it among themſelves, and at laſt went 
all together to the king, telling hum, Ly/ander”s body 
ꝛuns not to be redeemed by conditions, but by arms; that 
if they conquer ed, they nught then carry it off honourably; 


F they happened to be overcome themſelves, it would hows: 


ever be glrious to die upon the pot with their commander. 


Pauſanias, however, ſaw it was too difficult a mat- 


ter to conquer the Thebans, who were juſt now 
. fluſhed with victory; beſides, if this could have 


been done, the body lay ſb near the walls, that it 
could nor eaſily, be borne off without a truce ;, be 
therefore immediately diſpatched” an herald, ob- 
tained a treaty, carried off the dead; and retired 
with his army. As foon as they had paſſed the 
confines of Bœotia, they interred Lyſander in the 
territories of the Panopæans, the friends. and con- 


federates of the Spartans, His monument is {till to. 
be ſeen in the road from Delphi to Chæronea, 


where the Lacedæmonians for ſome time took up 
their quarters. While they ſtaid there, one of tlie 


| Phocians giving an account of the battle to a friend 


of his who had not been preſent at it, ſaid, The 
enemy fell upon them, after Lyſander had paſſed Hoplites. 


A Spartan, Lyſander's- friend, that ſtood by, aſked: 


him what he meant by Hoplites, for he had never 


heard of the name before; I mean the place, ſaid the 
Phocian, where the enemy cut off” our vanguard; the 
river that runs under the walls of the city is called Ho- 


plites. The Spartan immediately:;wept, and broke 


out into this expreſſion, How unavoidable are the de- 
Wer E 
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crees of fate 7 For it ſcems.the oracle had pronounced 
theſe verſes to Lyſander; 


Hop liter roaring torrent fy; 
: Nor leſs the earth. born new i 3 
1 is mgh, 
When attacks thee i in the rear. 


Some indeed ſay, Hoplites does not run to Haliar- 
tus, but is a river near Coronea, which mixed with. 
the river Phliarus paſſes along to that city. It was 
formerly called Heplias, but now it is known by the 
name of Jſomantus. The perſon who killed Ly- 
ſander was an officer of Haliartus,, called Neo-- 
chorus, and bore a dragon in his ſhield, and it is. 
+. probable that this was the thing ſignified by the 


* oracle. 


It is reported, that, 3 the 1 
war, the I hebans alſo received an oracle from 
Apollo Iſmenius, which. foretold the battle at 
| Detium *, and this at Haliartus, though this hap- 
pened thirty years after, The oracle runs thus: 


Avoid, when eager in the thace you run, 
- The confines where the ſavage wolf is } found * 
Ter. caution check your haſty fleps ; and 
"That den of foxes, the Orchalian ground. 


The country about Delium he calls the confines. 
where Bœotia borders upon Attica; by the Or- 


chalian ground, is meant a hill now called Alape- 


cus +, on that fide of Helicon which looks towards 
Haliartus. 5 

The Lacedzmonians looked upon Pauſanias' 8. 
3 as ſo diſhonourable to a Spartan gene 


— * 


* The 3 bs f Delium, in which the Athenians were defeated oY 


the. Thebans, happened in the firſt year of the 89th Olympiad, 422 
years before the birth of Chriſt; and the battle at Haliartus where 
Lyſander was killed, was fought i in the ſecond year of the g6th Ohym- 
© Plad, 393 years before the incarnation. 


8 It was called Alapecus, becauſe it abounded vith foxes, 2.2 oY 
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ral, that they would have tried him for his life; 
but he not venturing to appear, fled to Tegea, 
where he devoted himſelf to a recluſe life in the 
_ temple of Minerva. VVV 
Luyſander's poverty, which was diſcovered at his 
- death, made his virtue more admired, when it ap- 
peared that notwithſtanding he had ſo much wealth - 
at his command, and ſuch abſolute authority over 
ſo many cities, he had not all increaſed the wealth 
of his own family. This is obſerved by Theopom- 
pus, whom we may ſooner believe when he com- 
mends, than when he finds fault, for he is more 
apt to diſcommend than to praiſe. Ephorus ſays, 
that upon ſome diſpute afterwards between the 
confederates with Sparta, when Lyſander's wrirings 
were to be examined, Ageſilaus was ordered to 
make the ' ſearch, who found a diſcourſe of Ly- 
ſander's concerning the government, where he en- 
deavoured to ſhow how advantageous it would be 
to the commonwealth,” if the right of ſucceſſion, 
which the family of the Eurytiontide and Agiadæ 
pretended to, was broke, and the kingdom made 
elective; this diſcourſe Ageſilaus deſigned to pu- 
bliſh, and diſcover by that means to the people the 
real character of Lyſander. But Lacraditas, a 
wiſe man, and at that time preſident of the Epho- 
ri, prevented him, telling oo It would be diſbo- 
nourable to diſturb Lyſander now at reſt in his grave; 
and that he ought rather to bury that diſcourſe with him, 
ſince it was written in a very artful and perſuaſrve man- 
ner. | | 
The Spartans beſtowed many honours on him 
after his death ; amongſt which this was none of 
the leaſt; there were ſome who had engaged them- 
ſelves to Lyſander's daughters, while they thought 
him rich; but when they ſaw how poor he died, 
through his honeſty, they broke off the contract. 
Theſe, in reſpect to Lyſander's memory, the Spar- 
tans ſeverely fined : 17 there was, it ſeems, in 
| 5 U 3 ES, 
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Sparta, a law which puniſhed as well thofe that 
broke off, or deferred, a promiſed marriage, as 
thoſe who. engaged in an ill one; and this law 
was levelled. at thoſe chiefly who endeavoured to 
marry inte rich, rather than good families. Thus 
we have faithfully related all the remarkable paſ- 
ooo we could. gather relating to the life. of Ly- 
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Ucius Cornelius Sylla was deſeended of a Pa- 
L % trician or noble family. They ſay that one of 
his anceſtors, called Rufinus, had been conſul, but 44 
that this honour rendered the diſgrace which he = 
ſuffered more remarkable *; for being found poſ- "ms 
ſeſſed contrary to the law of more than ten pounds 75 
weight of plate, he was expelled. the ſenate. TO 
this was owing the obſcurity. in which his-poſterity 
lived for a long time after. Sylla himſelf was born 
to a ſcanty fortune. In his younger days he dwelt 
in hired lodgings, for which he paid but a very 
„ ſmall rate, ſo that afterwards he was upbraided as 4 
| one who was. grown too wealthy for a perſon of his * 
3 extraction. For as he was one day boaſting in very 
high terms of his exploits. in. Lybia, a perſon of 
great character made anſwer ; And how canſt thou be | 
an honeſt man, who though thou hadſi nothing left thee J 
thy father, art now maſter of ſuch large poſſeſſions 
For though in the days of Sylla men were degene- 
rated from that innocence and integrity for which 
| the preceding ages. had been renowned, and were 
* This was P. Cornelius Rufinus, who indeed bad been twice con- 
ſal. The firſt time was in the year of Rome 463, and the ſecond 
thirteen years after. He was expelled the ſenate two yeats after his 
ſecond conſulſhip, when Q. Fabricius Luſcinus, and C. Emilius Pa- 


pus were cenſors. Velleius Paterculus tells us Sylla was the ſixth in 
deſcent from this Rufinus, e e ee, 
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addicted to luxury and expenſe, yet it was even then 
as great a reproach to a man not to have perſevered 
in the poverty of his. anceſtors, ks to have ſquan- 
dered a large eſtate, And afterwards when he was 
become abſolute, and had proſcribed and murdered 
a:great number of perſons, the fon of a man who 
had been enfranchiſed, having been condemned to 
be thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock, for 
concealing a friend of his that was in the proſcrip- 
tion, upbraided Sylla for dealing ſo ſeverely by an 
old acquaintance, recounting how they had lived . 
long together under the ſame roof, where he paid 
two thouſand. ſeſterces for the upper apartment, 
and Sylla three thouſand for that under him; fo 
that the difference between their fortunes then was 
no more than one thouſand ſeſterces, which is equal 
to two hundred and fifty Attic drachmas. And thus 
much of his original. en 351 
Ass for his face, and the ſhape of his body; they 
may be judged of from his ſtatues, only his eyes 
could not be repreſented by. them. They were of 
a lively blue, fierce and 'menacing, and were ren- 
dered ſtill more ſo by his complexion. For his 
face was full of red fiery pimples, intermixed here 
and there with ſpots of. white. Hence, ſome ſay, 
he was ſurnamed Sylla *, in allufion to which an 
Athenian droll ridiculed him in this verſe, 
*  Bylld's a mulberry ftrewed o'er with meal, 
| Nor is it improper to mention ſuch remarks as 
theſe, in deſcribing a perſon, who by nature was 
fo addicted to raillery, that in his youthful obſcu- 


rer years he would converſe freely with mimics and 


- Jeſters, and accompany them in all their debauches. 
And, when he was in the height of his power, he 
would often ſend for the moſt impudent Rage-play- 
ers, and lewd buffoons of the town, to drink wit] 
them, and contend in licentious wit, without: any 
or Sy is a yellow kind of earth, which when burnt becomes 
15 Hence Sllaceus color in Vitfuvius ſignifies purple, ' 
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regard to his age, or the dignity of Bis place; for 
that many times affairs of the greateſt importance, 
which required his whole thought and application, 
5 lay neglected. At hours of — eſhment it was not 
in Sylla's nature to admit of any thing that was ſe- 
rious; and though at other times he was a man of 
buſineſs, and auſtere of countenance, yet would he: 
alter ſo, all on a ſudden, as ſoon as he entered up- 
on drinking and mirth, that he put himſelf upon a 
level with thoſe n buffoons, and dancers, 
who governed him juſt as they pleaſed. To this. 
diſſolute converſation and company was owing that 
contagion of libertiniſm which always ſtuck cloſe 
to him, that propenſity to libidinous deſires, which: 
never left him even when he was ſtricken in years. 
In his youth he fell in love with Metrobius a play- 
er, and preſerved that infamous paſſion a. long. 
time. He once fell im love with a woman called 
Nicopolis, who though ſhe was a common proſtitute, 
pet was very wealthy, and was fo taken with his ad- 
dreſs, and the gracefulneſs of his youth, that ſhe. 
became paſſionately fond of him, — when ſhe died 
left him her e. he likewiſe inherited the eſtate- 
of his mother-in-law, who loved him as her own: 
ſon. By theſe additions to his ee he became 
conſiderably wealthy. 

He was choſen quæſtor to· Marius in is firſt con». 
fulſhip, and attended him into Africa in the war 
againſt Jugurtha, When he was arrived in the 

camp, he ſoon acquired a great reputation on many 
accounts; and having made a right uſe of a fa-- 
| vourable opportunity, he gained the friendſhip of 
Bocchus king of Mauritania. For his ambaſſadors 
having made their eſcape out of the hands of ſome 


Sp Numidian robbers, Sylla-entertained them, treated: |} 
: them with much kindneſs and generoſity, diſmiſſed. _ | 
** them with handſome preſents, and ſent them on their | 
E journey under the protection of a guard of ſoldiers. | 
* Bocchus had hated and feared his ſon-in-law — 
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gurtha. That prince was then in the court' of 

Bocchus, whither after his defeat he had betaken 

himſelf for protection. Bocchus being reſolved to 

betray him, ſent for Sylla, chuſing rather to let 
him ſeize him, than to deliver him up himſelf. 

Sylla having firſt communicated the ſecret to Ma- 
: rius, marched with a ſmall force, and threw himſelf 

into imminent danger: for confiding in a Barba- 

rian, and one who had been unfaithful to his own 
relations, he, out of deſire to apprehend another 
man's. perſon, ſurrendered of his own. Bocchus, 
having both of them now in his power, was neceſ- 

ſitated to betray the one or the other, and after a 

long debate with himſelf, at laſt reſolved on his 

8 * deſign, and gave up Jngurtha into the hands 

9 yIla. LEES. 

Marius indeed triumphed for chis action, but his: 
1 aſeribed the whole glory of it to Sylla, 
- which he inwardly reſented, eſpecially when Sylla, 
Who was naturally vain-glorious, and ſaw himſelf- 

advanced an. a ſudden from a private condition to- 

fach a higk degree of honour and eſteem in the 
world, was ſo overcome with vanity and ambition, 
chat he cauſed a repreſentation of this adventure to- 


be engraved on a ſignet, with which he ever after 


conſtantly ſgaled his letters. The device was Bo- 
chus ſurrendering Jugurtha, and Sylla taking him 
into cuſtody. I his touched Marius to the quick ;+ 
however judging Sylla to be too inconſiderable a- 
perſon to be envied by him, he continued ſtill to- 
employ him in the army, making him one of his 
lieutenants in his ſecond conſulſhip, and in his third? 
he made him a military tribune. In theſe poſts | 
Sylla performed many fignal ſervices; for when he 
was lieutenant, he took Copillus, chief of the Tec- 
toſages, priſoner; and when he was tribune, he 
prevailed upon the Marſians, @- great and warlike 
people, to become friends and confederates of the 
5 omans. But when he perceived. Marius began to 
„ þ bt 
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be jealous of him, and would no longer afford 
him opportunities of action, but rather oppoſed 

his advancement, he applied himſelf to Catulus, 
Marius's colleague in the confulſhip, - - "Ba 


— 


This Catulus was 4 good man, but wanted that 
vigour and: activity which is neceſſary in a military 
commander; he therefore in affairs of difficulty 
employed Sylla, whoſe power and reputation by this 
means greatly increaſed, He ſubdued moſt. of the 
Barbarians that inhabited the Alps; and, in a'time 
of ſcarcity, he undertook to furniſh the army with 
proviſions, and brought in ſuch ſtores as were not 
only fully ſufficient for the forces under Catulus, 
Put the ſurplus ſerved to ſupply thoſe commanded: 
by Marius. 346 e 0 
This, as he tells us himſelf, exaſperated Marius 9 
ſtill the more againſt him. So flight and frivolouns 
was the firſt beginning of that enmity between 
them, which afterwards produced ſuch implacable 
animoſities and ſeditions among the Romans, and 
ſuch ſlaughter of fellow-citizens, and ended at laſt 
in an abſolute tyranny, and in the confuſion of the 
whole ſtate, I his proves Euripides to have been 

a wiſe man, and well ſkilled in the diſtempers of 
ſtates, when he forwarned men to beware of ambi- 
tion, as the moſt deſtructive and pernicious god- 
deſs to thoſe who conſult her-. 

Fylla by this time thinking that the reputation of 
his arms abroad was ſufficient to entitle him to a- 

_ ſhare in the civil adminiſtration, betook himſelf 
immediately from the camp to the afſembly, and 
was a candidate for the prætorſhip, but loſt it. 
This diſappointment he-wholly aſcribed to the peo- 
ple; for he ſays himſelf that they knowing his in- 

timacy with King Bocchus, and for that reaſon ex- 

pecting, that if he was made ædile before his præ- 
torſhip, he would gratify them with magnificent 


* The paſſage alluded to here by Plutarch is in the Pheviſſe, 
V. 524. Ws 


entertainments 


4 


— 
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entertainments of hunting and combats of -Lyt bia 
wild beaſts, choſe other prætors, on - purpoſe Ro 


force him on the ædileſhip. The vanity of 


retext was ſufficiently proved by matter of fact. 
the year following, partly by flattering the 
people, x ly by money, he got himſelf ele&- 
ed prætor. Bis — Car * reply one —— - 
'@ ſmile, en Sylla was reprimanding him, and 
threatening to make uſe of his ot authority 


Him, Thou dgſt well to rall it thy on, for. Aer 


tovght it. At the expiration of his prætorſhip he 


; ns ſent over into Cappadocia; under Pretdncei of 
FX<e-eftabliſhing Ariobarzanes in his kingdom but in 


Teality to oh iy check to the growing power of 
Mithridates who had enlarged his dominions by 
e conqueſts and acquiſitions equal to his pattrnal 
inheritanice. He carried with him few — 5 
of iraly, but found the allies very ready to ſupply 
im; 10 that having defeated a great body of the 
Cappadotians, and a ſtill greater of the Armenians, 
nd datne to their affiſtance, he diſplaced Gord ius. 
Aud confirmed Ariobarzanes in the jeingdom: 
During his ſtay on the banks of the Euphrates, 
el, 4 Parthian, came to him in quality of 
ambaffador from King Arſaces. There had as yet 
been no correſpondence between the two nations. 
And this we may lay to the account of Sylla's feli- 
eit ity, that! he ſhould be the firſt Roman to whom 
- the Parthians addreſſed themſelves for alliance and 
Friendſhip. At the time of audience, havipg or- 
dered. three chairs to be ſet, one for Ariobarzanes, 
one for Orobazus, and a third for himſelf,” he pla- 
ced himſelf in the midſt; for which the king of 
Parthia afterwards put Orobazus to death. Some 
people commended ylla for his Laley d aviour to- 
| 1 
= © This cannot be Ge of Civ cles Cota, Aer 


4 1 


* Sar years old when Sylla was prætor, The perſon meant here muſt 


undeubtedly be Sextus Julius * who-was conſul ee 


* PER : 


That is was impoſſible for him not to be hereafter the 
| greateff of men, and that it was Hrrange that he wal * 


tion, for drawing a vaſt ſum of money from a 


q 
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wards th Barbarians : others accuſed him of arro- 
gance and unſeaſonable ambition. It is reported, | 


that a certain Chalcidian, of Orobazus's retinue, 
looking Sylla in the face,. and obſerving attentively 


che different changes of his mind and motions of bis 


body, according to the rules of his art, declared, 


content not to be fo already. © 
At his return Cenſorinus accuſed Win of apy 


Kingdom that was in alliance and friendſhip with 
the Romans. However, Cenſorinus did not bring 
it to a trial, but let fall his accuſation.” The quar- 
rel between Sylla' and Marius began to break out a- 


freſh, receiving new life from the officiouſneſs of 


Bocchus, who to pleaſe the people of Rome, and 
ingratiate himſelf wich Sylla, cauſed ſeveral images 


of victory to be erected in the capitol, and near 
them the figure of Jugurtha as he was ſurrendered 
oc him into the hands of Sylla. Marius, impatient 


this affront, reſolved to pull them down, and 


| 8 Ua's friends were prepared to hinder it; ſo that 
the city would have been brought into the utmoſt 


confuſion, had not the confederate war, which lay 
long a-ſmothering, blazed forth art laſt, and _ 
vented the ſedition. 

In.the courſe of this war, which was ben in it- 


Felf, and (diverſified with 2 remarkable events, 
and which brought many misfortunes and extreme 
dangers upon the Romans, Marius made it appear 


that military virtue is of no conſequence unleſs ac- 
companied with a ſtrong and vigorous conſtitu · 
tion: whereas Sylla on the other Band having per- 
formed many great exploits,” was eſteemed by the 
citizens 4 great commander, by his friends the 
greateſt, and even by his enemies the moſt fortu- 
ate. However he did not behave on that occaſion. - 
like, Timotheus the ſon of Conon the Athenian, 
Vor. LI. X - "who 
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who when his enemies attributed all * ſuc 65, to 
88 and had pictured him aſlecp. with. ortune 
le, caſting her nets over cities, and catch-. 
1585 for bim, Was hjokly incenſed, and COm- 
155 dat 9 was robbed of the glory due ro his 
ons. upon his return once from an expe- 
ion here Pe 9 7 ace he faid — 
blcly 0 che people, bn this, at El U 0400 eds 2 a: 8 
tune has no ſhare, This pref mption of Timoth heus. 
ſo offended che goddeſs, that EL! that time ">. 
Was always his, enemy; and he never _afterwards 
ede any thin Lane but Was baff ed in 
all; his undertakings.; 10 chat in the end he fell i in- 
to, diſcredit with, the peaple, and ag baniſhed... " 
& A 0A. 300k 4 quite contrary courſ &, He : did no 
0 N 0 1 fer ee good fortune, 'but 5.5 


if 39 1964 with them 1 in magnifying his a tions, | 


| 400 bing them to the immedlate influence of 
99 aan Fur whether this was done out of vani- 
FW 115 


1 % e 55 us bimſelf! in "his memoirs, "that . 
& is @ftions, chaſe which he had been "17, 47 to 2 execu 

in q quite ai Treat | manner from what ad een At 2 
| 74 led 4 % "cobich be had 4 on. a. en, 
72 beer dliveys wore ſucceſs}? ul than 1 boſe which þ ad been 
ortaken 1. fon t the 4 deliberation. Beßdde this 


de eee "that he Was born for. fortune rather 11 


3 as; by whi h it is plain be tributes more Bo 
N MLS Pl he at 2 11 


ine than valour. ip ſhort, he, ma ES. him 
irely the 2 of fo rtune,, accounting even t 32 
| unanimit age between hi 1 Metel lus, 
' a man of; equal authority with him (1. and after-, 
Wards his father-in aw, as a bleffing from Heaven. 
For expecting to find bim a turbulent man in office, 
f ke found him on the contrary 2 quiet and pbliging 
| colleague. - In thoſe memoirs. of his 1 5 E. de- | 
_ dicated, to Lucullus, he b b im to eſteem 
nothing more certain than what che gods. Powe 


| avert; him of in a 55 n e Me a t Ns 


1 
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tells vs; chat at a time when he was ſent at the head 
of an army againft the confederates, the earth o- 
pened on a fadden, near a place called 'Laverna, from 
"whence iſſued x great deal of five, and à flame 
Thootir IO ng up to the heavens, and that the ſoothſay-- 
ers dee conſulted thereupon, returned for anfwer,. 
Thal a perſon of uncommon courage and beauty ſhould rate 
the reins Ss government into his hands, and 1 Ape the 
tumutts and tions with which Nome bas lat that time 
e 0 Ila ſaid, that he was that man of un- 
mmon courage and beauty. For as to his beau. 


758 that was evident from the golden colo of bie 


Hair; and as to his: courage, he 1 9 ke might 
without ſhame proclaim it er ſo many 
great and glorious actions. Ad chus much — 
; 18} $3 £4 10.451 n. (A 
erning his: Opinion of the gods. 


= As to the reſt of his character, he Was irregulär 


and ine offiſtent; very rapacious, but ſtill more li- 


2 "in x omoting or difgracin whom: He plea-- 
R alike” usaccountable; crin ing, Wing he 


1 


ler ke Rakäre had more in it of Ns 8 . 
5 was ſo unequal in inflicting Puniſhments, that be 
vo uld, {ometimes' put men to a cruel death upon the 
1 grounds, and ſometimes fhow no reſent- 
2) ot againlt the greateſt crimes ; he would, receive 
inte favour the moſt hainous offenders upon oh 


J 149 


N terms, but ſmall and inconſider: Able © offences | 


would puniſh- with death; and confiſcation bf 
Sock t ſeems probable from hence, that he Was 
really of a violent, cruel; and revengeful nature, 
but that he could check his diſpoi tion When 
his intereſt required it, In this ve conftderate 
Var, when the ſoldiers with ſtones and clubs Had 
Killed Albinus a chief commander, and his own 
heutenant, he entirely neglected to punifh the per- 


2 2 bg 


etrators® of this murder; nay he tock occaſion 


* 


ö Fs om thence” to boaſt that he ſhould hereafter have 
e | the- 


LY 
* 1 8 
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{this foldiers more under command; and more en- 
terpriſing, as they would be Woliciecus to expiate 
their crime by their valour; nor was he in che 
leaſt concerned at the reproaches to which he was 
"expoſed for that omiſſion; but employing all his 
thoughts how to cruſh Marius, and ſeeing the con- 
Yederate war almoſt at an end, he did All he could 
to recommend himſelf to the army, as a means of 
being declared general of che ee againſt-Mithri- 
Hates eng Bf © LOR V1 ent 
At his- return to Rome ks us choſen conſul 
With Quintus Pompeius, in the 'fiftieth-year*of his 
+ = and made an advantageous alliance” che fame 
by marry So On the datighter of Merel- 
Tabs the i gh prie he common people made ſa- 
tirical long on this wedding, and e no- 
-bility-were*diſgſted * at it, eſteeming Him, as Livy 
Vries, unworthy of ſuch a wife, vorm before th. 
thous 7 of a hip. 7 1 not hi 
| in H younger day married 
| 10 bad i daughter, Fob bo JE, 
hom bs difmilſe, 


Iv ren ] e real Gr h + SON 
Rad been ee ; As for Metclla, he ' and 
R6nourtd” ber 2s löng as he lived; Ae We ws 
-nown to Rave ſo great an intereſt with him, that 
| p à time, when 7 pepe Fj defirous wy) have 
lofe of Marius's facion recalled, ho had been 

- baniſhed, and Sylla refuſed to conſent; thiey all u- 
panimouſly. called out upon Metella, deſiring her 
x6 " mtercede for them. "And after he had made 
Himſelf maſter of Aden. it is thought he treated 
he kity more fevercly chan he would otherwiſe 
- have done; becauſe: _ eltizens; "y the 

© 5. c ege, 


ſiege, had, among other infults which they uttered 
1 But of this More her eafter 893 8 27 v0: 5 9174 5 113153 
» -Sylla being now. conſul, thought. the. dignity. of 
chat office a trifle, in compariſon, of, his future 

views and expectations. Hie longed impatientiy 
| for the chief command in, the war , againſt Mi- 
[3 <bridates;. but in this he was oppoſed by Marius, 
Pho, out of an exceſſive ambition and defire of 
fame, thoſe never-dying paſſions, though his body 
| Was feeble, and. inſufficient for the ſervice by reaſon 


* 


of his age, yet ſtill thirſted after foreign wars and 
<£xpeduions z and watching his time whalit Sylla was 
gone to the camp, to ſettle ſome affairs Which were 
left unſiniſhed, he ſat brooding, at home, and at 
3 HUft hatched that execrable ſedition, which wrought 
3 more miſchief to Rome, than ſhe had received 
1 * her former wars put together. This the 
gods had foretold by many ſigns and prodigies, For 

2 flame broke forth of its own accord from. the 
4 ſtaves of their enſigns, which was hard to be x= | 
_ Ringuiſhed, I hree ravens brought theig young, in- 


univerſe, For, 
eight ages 
from the 

nner of life ; that to 

ed a certain meaſure of 


| 15 1 1 
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time. Aeterttis d by the circuit of che grent yea 
that when one age is almoſt expired, and — 


"approaches, the heavens or che earth give notice of 


by ſome” worderfil®tokens; ſs that they who 

E be carefully ſtudied theſe things, find, that, at 
Prod periods, à generation of men ariſes, differ - 

ing in cuſtoms and manners, and more er leſs re- 
garded by the" gods than the preceding. They add, 

Y 39h among other mighty changes which happen in 

khis ſucceſſion of ages, or generations, that which 
attends the art of Wihatlof is not che leaſt obſer - 
Fable; that it is highly eſteemed in One Age, and 


\Trecteds ih alt its predictions Which, are 40 portod 


by y clear and evident tokens fent from above; and 
1 7 5 wn 49 er it is deſpiſed and viifed;' founding 

ictions not upon the certdinty af ſtienee, 

© örmi them at random and by cor jectune, 


9.45 
x. 
Mn] 
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; 375 virig a very obſcure” and” inperfedts viel? 

5 Archie 10 his Was the mythology of the Fuſoan 
es, MTA tholght'to de more knowing thn 


ft the 'fenate was aſſembled in the 
1 e F Behle dos 'confult the divihers'bpor theſe 
iges, a” ff e before them 
her mouth; and: dividing 
Wo Parts, one eden the Jet fall, Ad 
ebe with 25 other. Upon chis the diwi de- 
Fe e they apprehended/# dabgefousdedition, 
bien would breakout between tlie inhabitants of 
by Hey, and thoſe" divelling in the country; for, 
aid they,” the citizens are noiſy and clamorons, 
S the graſhopper, whereas tlie“ Country- people 
Nees at home, alid never come to Rome, but upon 
, 17 'of A ty," às did this ſp arrow. 
About this time Marius affbciated with the wi- 
i ane Splpitinis,. a man ſecond . 


| < What other villains he excelled in wickedneſs, (for 


3 4:8 bios 4 $4 41 ME MEE SIN PS g. FECT $2} 2 
re in is obfcdle in this Face. 9502156GUL 
he 


—— omen 4 See rn — 
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| Ha 3 all), but ns outdia himaſelt: 
He was A compound of cruelty, impudence, and 
varice, all which he exerciſed to that degree, that 


he committed the moſt, criminal and enormous . 
e 


tions without the leaſt heſitation or reluctance, He 
ſold by public audtion;the Roman freedom to fo- 
veigners and the ſons of enfranchiſed perſons, tell- 
ing our the LF wy A on, counters erected 

r that purpoſe in the forum. He kept three 


5 — ſwordmen in conſtant pay, and had al- 


ways about him a company, of young gentlemen of 
the equeſtxian order, ready on all occaſions. to ex- 
acute his commands, whom he ſtyled, his. 4: eng- 
tarian band. He had cauſed. A. law. to be enacted, 
that no ſenator ſhould contracꝭ a debt of above two 
. thouſand; drachmas; but he, himſelf after, his. de- 
ecaſe, was found indebted three millions... 2 by | his was 
the man whom, dns let in youp- the, common- 
wealth; and as his only method of _ actin 
55 3 Was —— e hr 2 19 


7 dhe ung an.of 

2 —— in the forum, Fompey himſe bo 
eſcaping. in the croud. But Sylla; being cloſely 
SS into the — of 1250 Fa, 5 r. 


9 


— Pomp mpey. ffi —— Hl in his 
are at the ſame ame time confirming. to Marius 


r 


chief command in che war againſt. Mithrida- 


1 Sigh" 177 12 311 Los! 345 1e e 4 715 
Immediately upon this two miner th tribunes were 
diſpatched to Nola, to take the charge of Sylla's 


army, 
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army, and reſign i it to Marius. But Sylta „ 


to the camp; and the ſoldiers having heard wWwhat 


errand the tribunes were ſent upon, immediately 
ſtoned them. Marius in requital put the friends of 
*Sylla in the city to the ſword, and plundered their 


houſes. Ihe people were all in commotion, hur - 


rying to and fro, ſome from the camp to the city, 
others from the city to the camp. I] he ſenate was 
now no longer maſter of itſelf, but was wholly go- 
* verheU by the dictates of Marius and Sulpitius; 


wherefore being informed that Sylla was advancing. 


at che head of his troops towards the city, they dent 
ge their! prætors; Brutus and Seivilius, to for- 
bid His nearer” approach. pf bros having: delivered 
«their meſſage. to Sylla in too haughty a manner, the 
{oldies had like te have ſlain them in their firſt 
tranſports however, after breaking their rods, 
ſtripping them of their purple robes, and treating 
then in other reſpects wirbt great indigniry, they 
- difeniifſedithens. 10 bil 5 6 6 SF" ei 5 
E Wen R Orhan fawilthem return in that con- 
dition withour their enſigns of authority. they were 
| ire te utmoſt coliſternation ; they ſaw the ftorm 
ready to break, and that a ſedhion was unavoidable. 
Marlen put Himſelf in readineſs to repel force by 
fret, and Sylla with his colleague Pompey marched 
at the head of f complete legions from Nola. His 
ſoldiers were impatient to advance directly to Rome; 
but he us himſelf wavering and undetermined, 
\ g the etent of ſo hazardous an enterpriſe. 
As he was ſacrificing, Poſthumius the ſoothſayer 
- havidg inſpected the entrails, ſtretched forth both 
his Rands to Sylla, and required to be bound and 
kept in — till the battle was over, - voluntarily 
ſubznitting himſelf 40 the ſevereſt puniſhment, if 
Syha's expectations were! not immediately crowned 
With ſfucceſs. It is ſaid that there appeared to Sylla 
in a dream that goddeſs, whom the Romans learn- 
ed ren from the 'Cappadociats, ee 1 
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Minerva, or u „He hongkt 
godde en him, e him 
Thunderbolt, that ed to enęemi 
352 by one, and bid him difcha charge it againſt ons 

_ atid/thar:thereuppo they immediately;fell;a 
appeared. (Encouraged by this: viſion, hich 0 


"relied; the next morning to his) colleague, he 


marched on towards Rome. About Picinæ he 


was mer” by ſomt ambaſſudors who beſought him 


not to come in that hoſtile. manner againſt the ci- 
ty and aſſured him that the ſenate had decreed to 
grant him everything that was juſt and reaſonable. 
He ſcemingiy ſubmittedito their requeſt, promiſed 
e that very place, and ordered the 
undi to be matked:our accordingly. RAR LT 145 f1 
The ambaſſadors believing him to be, in earneſt 

" rebwined; to Rome But as ſoon as they were gone, 
he ſent a party r the command of Lucius, Ha- 
filius and Catu Mummius, to ſerure on of, the 
gates, and the wall on the ſide of the /Aſquiline, 
Bil; while he himſelf followed with all expedition 
4. thethead. f his whole army. Baſihus having; 
oſſelled himſelf of the gate, alid enteredathe eity, 
dhe unarmed multitude; got up to che: tops of hav 
houses from whence Peiting Ade with 


1 


_ Bice ter cle Wall. Sylla by e eee 
and ſeeing what was done, called aloud tochis men, 
bidding them Het fire to the hoüſes j; hnd he bim- 
ſelf with w flaming torch in hischand led the. 

and commanded: is archers to make uſe of their 
fire. darts, and to let them fly-ar the tops of the hou· 
ſes: this he did without the: leaſt: conſideration, 
being inflamed with rage; and grviog- himſelf up 
entirely to che g vidanee of his paffioh j bg thought 
only of his en „and ſhowed mo regard or pi 


948. 12 [1 34s : 1 1 24 11: 10 "(141% 
crie 


4 Tix « Pla e mul” eee Ne . Node 4 
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either 
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either 518 keiehdd „relations, or acquaiftance; the 
Inftrument of his vengeance was fire; Which Kticws 
30 diſtinction of friend or Foe, of iinotenct or 
ail n eee OTE kao; Bits nN 
In this diſpute Marius eiug te into the Sh 
1 of Veſta,” proclaimed 'Viberty tc all the fl 
who Would Join him; but” the enemy 6 ng \ oy 
VVV 
Sylls having Aeris the" fenzte, Md Bath 
of death paffed en Markus, aft d fome few others, 
| "amongſt whom'was Julpirius the tribune. Stulp 
; being” betrayed by one f his faves wat irnrtie Ately 
; 280 and exechted. 83 Ha- enffanchiſedk the flave 
"who had betrayed him, but at the" fame” > Neha 
him to be throws” Readlong dbwir the FTarpeian 
| "rock, As for Marius, he f 15 Spell oh” Bis = 
otlamaugh ©» Which was an a&ion cet 
both wich Siehe ane and polity. fiince He hitfelf k- 4 
"fed not Tong Sy Sia ings oule BE Marius, who 


. * 


narwithflariihg difmniſſed him RY: 47 F Marius | 


Bad tren given way to Sulpitius, Ho tas = mo 
Pede Tlla, be” might ke "Have been Th 


1 — 


fe, Ark relaft Hit; for oy 98 1 i 
a the fame aflvantage | 
grateful "retry. " 
| 'By "theſe proceetlinigs"'s Syha hi 
Runte ho bud not with faf 


: 10 43594 


the edtarh6nthy fhow. 0 Itſelf platt 
on. For they znömimtotiffyer tn 
nephew,” anck One of His Friends Called S %, who 


their Ac- 


Were crndidices for "the 'confulſhip; and depended 


None. ntereſt and recommendation; and they 


bene öuld“ give him the "greateſt" uneafi 


neſs: ' ops pretended to be Aa 9 59 this, 
Aaymg; He uuntb joy the people by his means rr ored 
1 Full liberty of e And . | 


na uncontrolled? bur He'ehbſe rather to tat © a 1 
He | 
A — = Bic cache Hirn a ger f 


ty* ended e 
| "Expreſs Thee Ve | 
Fentments but the diſpleafure _— a te te of g 


6815 Bis 


eher ie their geen ee promotion | 


- 3d wed. ay *3 bs n ak. ed _— rt . a2 ed Aa — . E 
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I Lucius; Cg 
conſul, one of; the advetſe I haying fiſt” 
bound. him F under oaths and. imprecations,. to, 15 
true to his intreſt: for Cinna aſcending the capitol. | 
with 85 in his hand, took a ſolemn oath, to 
his added this i imprecation, That in caſe he 4% | 
nat nit F adhere. to the intereſt, of” Sylla, he might be. 
1 run out 0 the «ty. in the ame manner as be then, 
threw tha t EE ne out of. his han, > Aft which Words be | 
thre) 15 on the found, in the preſence. of nah i 
E . ”" 
BY lorwith - ling this, Cinna gy no Tooneren-) £4 
tered. upon. his arge, but he began to undo all 
that had ren. one by ylla, againſt whom he. 
commenced a criminal fuit, and appointed Virgi⸗ 
RE 25 of the tribunes, to be his accuſer; but 
2 leaving. hi: and the court of judicature to, 
058 elves, ſet orward againſt Mithridates. OI 
About the time when Sylla ſailed with Bis forces 
from Italy. Mithridates, who was then at Perga- 
us, was diſturbed by many omens and progno- 
; 1 0 W den which was the following. It ĩs xeport- 
YA that, a 1159 85 N by means of a certain en- 
g eine 6 contrived by the ergamenians was to deſcend 
„ FR vithacrown in yes hand, and place it upon the 
Y © head of Mithridates, at his entrance into the 
5 Þ theatre, fell aſunder when it had almoſt, reached 
„bis head, And. that the e CLOWN. tumbled. down, and 
5e Y was broke to pieces. This prodigy extremely ter- 
s EF rified the 1 and l 1 Michrida- 
1 1 te 8 47 thoug h his affairs ad hitherto. ſuc; 
I cceded beyond . for having wreſted A- 
ed ſia from the Romans, and driven Nicomedes and 
7 Ariobarzanes out of their kingdoms of Bichynia 
) BY and C "appadocia, he fixed his court at Pergamus, 
and from thence. conferred, on his friends riches, 
« | e e e 20d and Ejngdoms.,.. Of his two ſons, 
5 the e e Pee in Pontus, and the 
1 e the, Boſphorus,. which were the, an- 


=. 


- — dent 


Wi; 


— 
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en inheritance 'of bis. and extended” 
as far as the deſerts band rg on Fa lake Mwzotis.” 
His other ſon Ariarathes was at the head of a power- 
ful army, making a conqueſt of "Thrace and Ma- 


don, Whilſt his generals at the head of other for- 


ces were fighting, viftoriouſly for him in other 


pool Among " theſe the moſt conſiderable was 


r helaus, who. avis a large fleet under his com- 


mand; was become ab lute 1 ſea, and having fub- 


dued the Cyclades, with all the other idands lyin 
within the promontory of Malea, and even Eube 
itlelf, at laſt made himſelf maſter of Athens. From 
thence he made his excurſions as far as Theffaly, 
cauſing all the cities in Greece to revolt from the 
Romans, without meeting any impediment, till he 
_ to Chæronea. There Brutius Sura, deputy 
to dentius vernor of Macedon, 4 man of reat 
abilitics an undaunted courage, oppoſed himſelf to 
this impetuous torrent, which had laid waſte all 
Beeotia, and having defeated Archelaus in three en- 
zagements drove him out of Greece, and forced 
Pim back to fea, However, Having received Lu- 
cullus's orders to give place to Sylla, who had been 
appointed his ſucceſſor, he quitted Bœotia, and re- 
turned to Sentius, at a time when the Roman af- 
fairs ſucceeded beyond. expectation under his ma- 
nagement, and Greece was ripe-for a change, be- 
ing charmed with his valour and conduct. Iheſe 
were the greateſt -of Brutius's _. 
Sylla at his arrival received by a baſſadors che 
ſabmiſſions and inpyitations of all the ti es of Greece, 
xcept Athens, which was forced by the tyrant A- 
3 955 to declare for the King * whereupon Sylla 
marched thither with all his forces, and beſieged 
the Piræus, erecling. batteries of all Kings and try- 


Co 


ing every manner of aflault. If he had waited but 
a little longer, he might. have taken the upper city | 
without any hazard,” for it was reduced by famine | 


to bn laſt extremity, But being in haſte to return 
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to 
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e 


0 Nea war, he had recourſe to 


an er; f 
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to Rte] ed in ü gar of 8 innovations 
2. he. 54 wen neither dangers, combats, nor ex- 
iſcs, ſo h might but once put an end to that 
war; for; beſides his other warlike preparations, he 
800 no leſs than ten thouſand yoke of mules 
een the ſervice of his machines and bat- 
Sete At laſt being in want of timber, (for many 


of his machines had been cruſhed by their on e- 


normous weight, and as many ruined by the fire of 


: the enemy), he ſupplied himſelf from the ſacred 


groves, and cut down the ſtately: walks in the aca- 
7 * and Lyceum, two famous incloſures in the 
And as money was re for the ex- 

e ſacred and 

violable treaſures of che temples, and accordingly. 
Tent for the richeſt and moſt precious offerings in 


- Epidaurus, and Olympia. He likewiſe wrote to 


the Amphyctions alembled at Delphi, requiring 
them to nd the treafare of the god to him, and 


N telling them that it w¾ouli remain in ſafer cuſlody with 
him z "ors if be Jhould be obliged to make u 


it, th £ 
be} ure he would return the value whe of ite ET 
ed. At the ſame time he ſent to Delphi one of 
His friends called Caphis, a Phocean, who had orders 
to receive it all by weight. 5 Dac 11 

When Caphis arrived at Delphi, has was loath to 
Ta ay hands on holy things, and with tears in his 


eyes bewailed' to the Amphictyons the neceſſity he 


was u der. At that inſtant ſome among them pre- 


tended to hear the found of Apollo's Iyre in the 
innermoſt x dart of the temple; 40 that Caphis, ei- 
ther really believing it to be true, or elſe being deſi - 
rous to ſtrike a religious awe into Sylla, ſent' him 
an account of what had happened. But 8 yila, 
laughing at his fimplieity, returned for en 
That it was matter of wonder to him that Capbis ſhould 
not under, 4 that muſic tous 25 jep, and not of 


had not 
Vor; s 4 he 2 2 ing to a7 but” 80 foes x 
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and take the treaſure which the god ſo cheerfully offered 
Thus all this treaſure was conveyed away, whilft 
the greateſt part of Greece knew not of what it con- 


ſiſted ; only there was a filver tun, which of the 


many royal donations had till then remained un- 
touched, This being too weighty and cumberſome 
for any one carriage, the AmphyCtions were for- 
ced to cut it in pieces ; that therefore was a part of 
the treaſure Which could not be ſecreted, I his 
made the Grecians recall to their memory ſometimes 


Titus Flaminius, and Manius Acilius, and ſome- 


times Paulus Amilius, of whom one having driven 
Antiochus out of Greece, and the other two over- 
thrown the kings of Macedon, were -fo far from 
violating the temples, that they expreſſed a high ve- 
neration for them, and enriched them with new 
donations, Thoſe indeed were generals duly elect- 
ed according to la.; they were leaders of men well 
diſciplined, and taught to yield ready obedience to 


command ; they, in the worth and dignity of their 


minds, were ſovereign princes, though their equi- 
page and, expenſe was that of private perſons; for 
they ſcorned to receive more from the public, than 


the eſtabliſhed allowance, and thought it more ig- 


nominious for a general to flatter .his ſoldiers than 


fear the enemy ; whereas the commanders of theſe 


times, obtaining the ſuperiority by force, not worth, 
and.employing their arms againſt each other, ra- 
ther than againſt the enemy, were conſtrained to 
temporiſe in authority, and hiring the ſoldiers la- 
bour at the price of luxury, by degrees rendered 
their whole country mercenary, and became them- 
ſelves flaves to the vileſt of wretches, that they 
might rule over their betters. Theſe practices ex- 
pond Marius, and again brought him in againſt 
ylla. Theſe cauſed Cinna to be the aſſaſſin of 


Octavius, and Fimbria of Flaccus, Sylla may not 


unjuſtly be ſaid to have been the chief author of all 
1 | theſe 


O27 c 
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theſe evils: for he, in order to entice over to his 


party ſuch as were under the command of o- 
thers, was profuſely bountiful to thoſe under his 
own; fo that what by bribing the one to revolt, 
and encouraging the other in all the exceſſes o 
luxury and intemperance, he ſoon came to want 
money, eſpecially for the carrying on of that 
8 5 

He had indeed an impatient reſtleſs defire to be 
maſter of Athens. Whether he was led by a ſenſe-- 


leſs emulation to fight as it were againſt the ſhadow 


of that once celebrated: city; or whether he was 
provoked at the bitter jeſts and ſcurrilities - which 
the tyrant Ariſtion vented daily from the walls a- 

gainſt him and Metella,. on purpoſe to.vex and gall: 
1171 7 | | 4 

This Ariftion was a compound of lewdneſs and 
cruelty, the very fink of all the vitious humours 
and ill qualities of his maſter Mithridates. Thus 

this city, which had. ſurvived- ſo many wars, - eſca-- 
ped ſo many tyrannies, and got the better of ſo ma- 

ny ſeditions, was now reduced to the laſt extremity” 
by this tyrant, who hung upon her like a mortal 
and incurable diſtemper. At the time when a me- 
dimnus of wheat was ſold for a thouſand drachmas, 
and the inhabitants were forced to live on the herbs - 
and roots which they found about the citadel, and 
even on ſodden ſhoe - leather and oil- bags, he wallow-- 


ed in luxury aud debauch, his whole employment 
was revelling and däncing (and that even in the 


day-time), and inſulting and ridiculing the enemy. 
In the mean time, he ſuffered the holy lamp of the 
goddeſs to expire for want of oil; and when the 
high prieſteſs ſent to him for half a pint of wheat, 
he ſent her ſo much pepper. When the prieſts 
and ſenators went to him in a body, and entreated 
him to have compaſſion on the city, and obtain a 
capitulation for it, he diſperſed them by a flight of 

arrows, At length he was with much difficulty 
e | "2 8 perſuaded - . 


Ca 
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rſuaded to ſend two or three of his drunken 
companions to treat with Sylla; who perceiving. 
that they offered nothing to the 3 55 but onl 
made a pompous | declamation about Theſe: us, Eu- 
molpus, and the exploits of the Athenians 38 inſt 
the Medes, replied, You may return, my friend . "and 
tobe your ſpeeches back with you ; I was not fent hither 
the Romans, to improve my 8 but to haſtife 
the rebellious, 
In the mean time news came to Sylla, that ſome 
old, men diſcourſing in the Cexamicys,. were . Over; 
Beard to blame the tyrant, for not ſecuring, the 
Wall! near the place called Heptachalces, the only Part 
Which the enemy could cafily attack with ſucpeſs 
Sylla neglected not the report, but going in the 
night, and diſcovering the place to be aflaila able, 
_ immediately made, the attack. .Sylla. himſelf men- 
tions. in his memoirs, that Marcus Teius Was. ths 
rſt; man who. ſcaled the wall, and that meeting * 
Tn, an adverſary, and 1 him on the REF | 
with. great violence, he broke is ſword, and. that | 
notwithſtanding this he did not retire, , but firm) 
maintained his, ground. The city was Hen 15 
that part, as the old men had foretold. 5 
f When Sz ylla had levelled that part of. the wall 
which Rood between the Piræan Wy the. holy ga gat 
he entered the. breach. about dead of night i in a gn, 
f dreadful manner, to the ſound of vaſt. numbers of 
trumpets and cornets, and amidſt the ſhouts, and 
menaces of a licentious army, let looſe to rapine 
and murder, and who with their drawn ſwords i im- 
mediately diſperſed themſelves through all the 
5 We have no account of the number of 
the {lain ; only from the ſpace of ground over- 
flowed with blood, we may even now make ſome | 
calculation of it; for to paſs by the execution done | 
in other quarters of the city, the blood ſpilt in the 
Forum only covered, the whole Ceramicus, as far as 
the be Dipylum. Some n it for ced its Wa 1 
| throug | 
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through the gate, and overflowed the ſuburb, 


But though ſo many were flain by the ſoldiers, yer 


the number of thoſe was not leſs, who, out of pity 
-and love to. their country then at the point of de- - 


ſtruction, ſlew themſelves, the beſt of the citizens 
deſpairing and dreading to ſurvive; as not expecting 
either humanity or moderation in Sylla. At length, 
partly by the good offices of Midiae and Calliphon, 


two Athenian exiles, who threw themſelves at his 
feet, and beſought him to ſpare the city, partly at: 
the interceſſion of ſome ſenators who had followed 


His camp, and ſeconded their requeſt; and partly 
becauſe: he had by this time glutted himſelf with 
revenge, he put a ſtop to his cruelty, and making 
honourable mention of the ancient Athenians; ſaid, 
forgive the many for the ſake of a few, the living for 
the dend. He took Athens, according to his own 
memoirs, on the calends of March, which agrees 
exactly with the firſt of Antheſterion, which day 
the Athenians diſtinguiſhed by many ceremonies 
obſerved in memory of the great waſte and deſola- 
tion cauſed by a deluge, which they fay happened 
about that time of the year many ages before v. 
At the taking of the town, the tyrant fled into 
the citadel, ind was there beſieged by Curio, who 
had that charge committed to him. He held out 
a confiderable time, but was at laſt forced to ſur- 
render for want of water. There ſeemed ſomethin 
providential in this circumſtance; for on the ver 


day and hour on which Curio made Ariſtion his 


priſoner, the ſky, which till then had been very 
clear and ſerene, was overcaſt on a ſudden, the 
clouds gathered, and the rain fell in ſuch abun- 
dance, that the citadel was overflowed,  _ 
Not long after Sylla made himſelf maſter of the 
Piræus, and burnt all the buildings there, and a- 


»The deluge of Ogyges happened in Attica near ſeventcen hundred 
years before, 27 $4 : 4 6 3 
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mong the reſt the arſenal, which had been built by 


Philo, and was a maſterpiece of architecture. 

In the mean time T axiles, Mithridates's general, 
coming down from Thrace and Macedon, with an 
army of a hundred thouſand foot, ten thouſand 

horſe, and ninety armed: chariots, ſent orders to 
Archelaus to join him. Archelaus was at that time 
Tiding in the haven of Munychia, with intention 
neither to quit the ſea, nor engage the Romans, 
but to protract the war, and cut off the enemy's 
proviſions; which Sylla perceiving much better than 
Taxiles, decamped immediately, and quitting a 


country ſo barren that it was not able to ſubſiſt an 
army even in times of peace, marched with his for- 


ces into Bœotia. He was thought by ſome to have 
taken falſe meaſures, in leaving Attica, a rugged 
country, and uneaſy for the cavalry to move in, 
for the plain and open fields of Bœotia, when he 
knew the Barbarians ſtrength to confiſt moſtly in 
horſe and chariots. But, as was ſaid before, to a- 
void famine and ſcarcity, he was forced to run the 
Tiſk of a battle: beſides, he was in pain for Hor- 
tenfius, a man expert in war, and of a bold and 
enterpriſing ſpirit, who was marching to join him 
with a ſtrong reinforcement out of 'Lheffaly, and 


was waylaid by the Barbarians in the ſtraits. But | 


Caphis, our countryman, led Hortenſius another 
way, unknown to the Barbarians. He conducted 
him by Parnaſſus, to a poſt ſituate. under Tithora, 
which at preſent. is a large city, but was then no 

better than a fort huilt on the brow] of a ſteep pre- 
_ cipice, whither the Phoceans fled and ſecured them- 
ſelves at the time when Greece was invaded by 
Xerxes. Hortenſius encamping here, kept off the 
enemy by day, and at night deſcending by difficult 


paſſages, arrived ſafe at Patronis, where he joined 


a 


Sylla, who was come with the legions to meet him. 


I hus united, they, 9 deck themſelves on a fertile 
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and watered at the bottom: it is called Philhbeotus, 
and is much commended by Sylla for the fruitful. 
neſs of its ſoil, and its agreeable ſituation. 
As they lay thus encamped, they ſeemed' to the, 
enemy a contemptible number, for they were not- 
above fifteen hundred horſe, and leſs than fifteen 
thouſand foot; wherefore the reſt. of the command 
ers over- perſuading Archelaus, and drawing up the 
army, covered the field with horſes, chariots, 
bucklers, and targets. Ihe clamour and hideous 
roar of ſo many nations, ſtanding thick together 
in order of battle, ſeemed to rend the ſky; nor did 
the pomp and ſplendour of their appearance con- 
tribute a little to ſtrike terror into their enemies. 
For the brightneſs of their armour magnificently 
embelliſhed with gold and filver, and the rich co- 
lours of their Median and Scythian veſts, inter- 
mixed with the glittering of braſs and polithed | 
ſteel, ſeemed as they moved to kindle the air with 
a ſparkling nor? like lightning ; at which the Ro- 
mans were ſo terrified, that they kept cloſe within 
their intrenchments. It was impoſſible for Sylla 
by any means to remove their fear ; and he thought 
it not ſafe to force them to fight whilt they were 
under that conſternation. Wherefore he was ob- 
liged to fit down in quiet, and endure, es 
much againſt his will, the ſcoffs and inſults of * 
Barbarians. However this very thing in the end 


turned to his advantage. The enemy's contemprt 


of the Romans was followed by negligence and diſ- 
order among themſelves, Beſides, they had ſo 
many commanders among them that they obeyed 
none, Some few of them contained themſelves 
within their trenches; the reſt were ſcattered u 
and down in queſt of plunder, and wandered ſe- 
veral days journey from their camp. It is ſaid that 
in theſe excurſions they demoliſhed the city of Pa- 
W Wrath Lebadia, and d N the temple 


wherein 
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wherein: the oracles were delivered; and all this 
they did without any orders from their generals. 
ylla in the mean time being extremely grieved 
and enraged to ſee the cities all round deſtroyed, 
ſuffered not his ſoldiers to lie idle, but continually . 
kept them to hard labour. He made them 
turn the courſe of the river Cephiſus, and 
draw deep trenches, exempting none from work; 
but being himſelf a ſevere inſpector, he rigorouſſy 
puniſhed thoſe that were remiſs, that being weary | 
with working they might chuſe rather to ſtand the N 
hazard of an engagement. I his happened as he de- | 
ſigned it; for after they had been toiling for three | 
days together, as Sylla pafled by to inſpect the works 
they all cried out to him to lead them againſt the e- 
nemy. Sylla replied, This demand proceeds rather 
from a backwardneſs to labour, than any forward- 
refs to fight ; but if you are in carneſt, and have really 
a mind to fight, go take your arms, and poſſeſs yourſelves 
ef that poi, At theſe words he pointed to them a 
place where formerly ſtood a caſtle of the Parapota- 
mians, but which was now, the town being de- 
ſtroyed, nothing more than the ridge of a moun- 
tain, ſharp and craggy, and ſeparated from mount 3 
Edylium by the river Aſſus, which runs between 
them, and at the foot of rhe mountain falls into - 
the Cephiſus. The river growing very rapid and 
impetuous by this confluence, renders that ridge a 
ſafe and commodious poſt for an encampment. , 
Wherefore Sylla perceiving that the Chalcaſpides, 
or braſs targetiers of the enemy, were in motion to 
poſt themſelves upon it, was deſirous to prevent 
them, as he did bythe vigour and activity of as 
ſoldiers. 7 
Arxchelaus being thus repulſed, moved his camp, 
and turned his forces towards Chæronea. Thoſe 
af the Chæroneans, who were then in Sylla's army, 
entreated him not to abandon their city to the e- 
M's upon which Sylla detached thither one of 
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his legions under 1 8 W, of Gabinius a tri- 
bune of the ſoldiers, and added all the Chæroneans 
to the party, They endeavoured to arrive at Chæ- 
ronea before Gabinius, but he marched with. greater 
ſpeed than they, So zealous was that officer, that 
his concern for the ſafety of the city exceeded even 


khat of her own citizens. Juba the hiſtorian ſays, 


it was not Gabinius, but Ericius *, who. was em- 
Ployed in that ſervice. However, in this manner 
did our city; eſcape. the. danger which o en 
threatened her, TIT ; 

| In the, mean time the im Mere: ally en- 
couraged by reports, prophecies, and promiſes of 
victory, which they. received from Lebadia, and 


the cave of Trophonius. Ihe inhabitants of that 


country report many things relating to thoſe pro- 
Phecies'; and Sylla 725 affirms. in the tenth. 

ook of his memoirs, that Quintius, 'Titius,. a man 

who had. 929 nſiderable dealings in Greece, came to 
Bim after the defeat of the enemy near Chæronea, 
afluring him that Trophonius had foretold that in 
a few days there was to be another battle, and an- 
other victory on the ſame ſpot; that this prophecy 


Was ee y.another. -from a. ſoldier belonging 


FP. the army, called Saluenins, who. foretold to. him 
e future ſucceſs of his affairs in Italy; that both 
e one and the other affirmed that what they ſpoke 

was by divine inſpiration; that they both agreed in 

this, that the viſion they had ſeen, and which had 
ſpoke to them, perfeQly reſembled in majeſty, 
grandeur, and. beauty the Olympian, Jupiter. 
When Sylla had paſſed over the Aſſus, he march-- 
ed up to dum, and encamped overagainſt Ar- 
chelaus, who had intrenched himſelf ſtrongly be- 
tween the mountains Acontium and Edylium, near 
a place called A ia. The poſt where he encamped | 


* Some commentators. think it ſhould be read Hfirrias; : for 16 the 
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is to this day named. from him Archelaus. Sylla re- 
mained one day in that camp, where leaving Mu- 
rena with a legion and* two cohorts, to haraſs and 
alarm the enemy, who were in ſome diſorder, he 
marched with the reſt of the forces to the banks of 
the Cephiſus, where he ſacrificed. The holy rites 


being ended, he went towards Chzronea, to join 


the forces there, and view Mount T hurion, where 
a party of the enemy's army was poſted, This is a 
craggy eminence, running up gradually to a point; 
at the foot of it is the river Morius *, and the 
temple of Apollo Thurius: the god had this ſur- 
name from Thuro, mother of Chæron, who is 
faid to have been the founder of Chæronea. O- 
thers affert that the heifer which Apollo gave to 
Cadmus for a guide firſt appeared to him chere, 
and that the place took its name from thence; for 
the Pheenicians call a heifer Thor. 

At 'Sylla's approach to Chæronea, the tribune, 
who had been ſent thither to defend the city, went 


out to meet him at the head of his troops, bearing 


in his hand a crown of laurel. He accepted of the 
crown, kindly ſaluted the ſoldiers, and exhorted 
them to behave with reſolution in the encounter in 
Which they were ſoon to be enga ged. In the mean 
time Homoloichus and yrs Eo two men of 
'Chzronea, preſented themſelves to him, under- 
taking to diſlodge the enemy from their poſt at 
IThurium, if they might have a ſmall party to aſſiſt 
them; there being a by-way unknown to the Bar- 


barians; leading from a place called Petrochus, by | 


che terfiple of the muſes, up to the top of the 
mountain, from whence it was eaſy for them to 
charge upon the Barbarians, and either ſtone them 
from above, or force them down into the plain. 
Sylla being aired of their fidelity and courage by 
Gabinius, gave. them the party they deſired, and 
* This river is afterwards ny I but Wich Was the true 


me, is uncertain. 
encouraged 
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encouraged them to 1 In the mean. time he 
formed his army; and diſpoſing of the cavalry i in 
the two wings, he commanded the right himſelf, 
and the left he committed to the direction of Mu- 
ræna. Gallus * and Hortenſius his lieutenants 


were placed in the rear with a body of reſerve, and 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the hills to watch the mo- 


tions of the enemy, and prevent the army from 
being encompaſſed; for the enemies were obſerved 
to extend their wings, conſiſting of an infinite 
number of horſe and all their light infantry, which, 

as they could move with great ſpeed and agility, 
were defigned to take a large circuit and incloſe the 
Romans. 


In the mean time the two Chæroneans having 


received by Sylla's appointment ſuch a party as they 


deſired under the command of Ericius, marched 
unobſerved by the enemy, and gained the top of 
Tiurium. The Barbarians, as ſoon as they diſ- 
covered them, immediately fell into diſorder, and 
fed in fuch confuſion that they fell foul on one 
another. For they durſt not ſtand a charge from 
the Romans who drove furiouſly at them from che 
upper ground, but hurried headlong downwards, 
whereby ſome fell on their own ſpears, and others 
were overtaken by the ſwords of the purſuers, ſo 
that about three thouſand of them were flain on 
the mountain. Some of the fugitives fell into the 
hands of Murzna, i in the left wing, and were there 
cut to pieces. As many as could gain the camp. 
flung themſelves upon the main body with ſuch 
precipitation, that all the ranks were ſeized with 
terror and confuſion, ſo that it was no eaſy matter 
for the officers to reſtore and compoſe them ; and. 
this was one of the principal occaſions of their de- 
feat. For Sylla taking his advantage of the pre- 
ſent confuſion, ran full ſpeed upon them with his 
right wing, and came ſo ſoon up wah them as to 
* I ſome copies it is Galba, | 


diſappoint 
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Aap pont cle ſervice of their Armed charlots. For 
hols "chariots acquire their force only from the 
length of their courſe, which gives an impetuous 
rapidity to their motion; whereas when their ca- 
reer is ſhort, their motion is weak and inefſectual, 

-- Uke the flight of an arrow from an unbraced bow. 

Thus it fared with the Barbarians ; for the chariots: 
which came on'firft moved fofluggithly, and made. 
ſo weak an imprefion, that the Romans repelled. 
them with eaſe, and ſetting up a loud laugh called 
for more of them, as it is cuſtomary to do at Rome 

in heit races in the Citeus, 
* By this time the main body of both armies was 
engaged. Ihe Barbarians, on one fide, charged 
with their long pikes, and with ſhields locked cloſe 
rogether'{tfove to maintain their ground; and the 
Romans, on the other ſide, threw, by their javelins, 
and with great fury attacked them ſword in hand, 
endeavouring to parry their pikes, and to cloſe in 
with them. For they were extremely enraged at 
the fight of fifteen; thouſand” ſlaves, whom the 
Eing's officers having collected from various cities, N 
Half fer free, and incorporated with their infantry ; 
whereupon a Roman centurion made this reffection, 
That be never knew ſlaves allowed the privilege of free 
men unleſs in the Satarnalia. I heſe ſlaves, however, 
contrary to their natural genius, had ſo much 
courage and reſolution as to ſtand the ſhock of the 
Roman infantry, / Their battalions were ſo cloſe 
| and deep, that the Romans could not break their 
ranks, ull the archers and lingers. in the ſecond 
line let fly at them ſhowers of darts and ſtones, 
which at laſt forced them to give way. As Arche- 
laus was extending the right wing to encompaſs the 
Romans, Hortenfius with his cohorts came running 
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down, with an intentiqn to charge him in the flank ; 


but Archelavs wheeling about ſuddetily with tuo 
numbers, withdrew to the upper grounds, where 
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ke was far from the main body, and ſurrounded 
dy the enemy. When Sylla heard this, he came 
ſpeedily with ſome troops from the right wing, 


a 


which had not yet engaged, to his ſuccour ; but 
Archelaus gueffing his defign by the duſt which 
was raiſed by his troops, turned on a ſudden to the 

Tight wigg from whence Sylla came, in hopes to 


have ſurpriſed it without a commander. At the 
fame time likewiſe Taxiles, with the Chalcaſpides, 
attacked Murzna, ſo that a cry coming from both 
Places, and the hills repeating it around, Sylla ſtood 


in ſuſpenſe which way to move ; but, after a little 
conſideration, he thought it beft to return to his 
former poſt; he therefore detached Hortenſius 


with four cohorts to the aſſiſtanee of Muræna, and 
commanding the fifth to follow him, returned in 


All haſte to the right wing, which he found en- 


gaged without him, and fighting upon equal terms 
with Archelaus. But immediately upon his ap- 
pearance, his men exerted themſelves with ſuch vi- 
gour, that they routed the enemy, and purſued 


them flying in a diforderly manner towards the 


river and Mount Acontium. 


" 


Afﬀter this Sylla haſtened to the aſſiſtance of Mu- 


ræna, and finding that he had likewiſe on his part 


overthrown Taxiles, he joined him in the purſuit, 
Many Barbarians were flain on the ſpot, and many 
more cut in pieces as they were making to the 
camp. Of ſuch infinite numbers, ten thouſand 
only got ſafe into Chalcis, Sylla writes, that 
there were but fourteen of: his ſoldiers wanting, 
and chat two even of thoſe returned, towards even- 
ing ; for which reaſon he cauſed. theſe words to be 
inſcribed on the trophies erected on that occaſion, 


was as much obliged to fortune for his ſucceſs, as 
to his own capacity and the valour of his troops. 


There were two trophies erected; the firſt, Which f 
was for the victory obtained in the plain, was 


53 Z. raiſed 


Mars, Victory, Venus, in acknowledgment that he . 
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3 in that place where Archelaus firſt turned 
his back, and fled as far as the banks of the Molus. 
The other was erected on the top of Mount Thu- 
rium, where the Barbarians were firſt ſurpriſed in 
the beginning of the engagement; and on this was 
inſcribed in Greek characters, To the valour of He- 
moloichus and Anaxidamus. 
In celebration of the vittory he exhiited pu- 
'blic ſhows at Thebes, where he ordered a theatre 


1 to be built for that purpoſe near the fountain of 


4% 


Oedipus *. He ſent for the judges who were to 
diſpoſe of the prizes out of the neighbouring cities; 


Tor he had conceived an implacable hatred againſt 


the 'T hebans, and ordered that one moiety of their 
\ territories ſhould be conſecrated to Apollo Pythius, 
"and the Olympian Jupiter, and that the' revenue 


ſhould be applied to make good the money he had 
taken out of their temples. 


About this time he was informed that Flaccus, a 


man of the contrary faction, had been named con- 


ſul, and that he had croſſed the Ionian ſea with an 
army, to act in appearance againſt Mithridates, but 
in reality againſt himſelf; wherefore he immedi- 
ately marched with his army towards Theſſaly, in 
order to meet him, But he was hardly arrived at 
the city of Melitea before he received advice from 
all parts, that the countries he had juſt quitted 
were over-run, and waſted by a royal army not 
leſs powerful than the former. For Dorilaus ar- 
riving at Chalcis with a great fleet (on board of 
which he brought eighty thouſand of the beſt di- 
ſciplined ſoldiers Mithridates had in his army), had 
made a ſudden incurſion into Bœotia, and ſecured 
that coaſt, in hopes to bring Sylla to a battle. He 
would not liſten to the reaſons offered by Arche- 


| laus, who endeavoured to diſſuade him ; but on 


% e tells us this Sede was ſo n becauſe in thoſe wa- 
ters Oedipus waſhed off the blood with which he was hes upon the 
murder of his father. | | 
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the contrary he inſinuated, that it was impoſſible ſo 
many could have fallen in the late battle without 
ʒ:;j / ̃ ů ˙ ͤ titel 
However, Sylla returning expeditiouſly, made it 
appear to Dorilaus, that Archelaus was a wiſe man, 
and had given him good advice, having had ſuffi- 

_ cient experience of the Roman valour; for Do- 
rilaus, after ſome ſmall ſkirmiſhes with Sylla at 
Tilphoſſion, was himſelf the firſt who declared a- 
gainſt hazarding a battle, and propoſed rather by 

3 expenſe of time and treaſure to protract the war. 
Notwithſtanding this opinion, the plain of Orcho- 
menus, where they lay encamped, inſpired Arche- 

Haus with new courage; he thought it an advan- 
rageous place for an army to engage in, who were 

| fuperior to the enemy in horſe. For of all tage 

plains in Bœotia, that which joins to Orchomenus _ 
is the largeſt and moſt beautiful. It is quite open, 
without any trees, and ſtretches out as far as the 
fens in which the river Melas loſes itſelf, Of all 
the Grecian rivers, this only which ariſes from un- 
der the city of Orchomenus, is deep and navigable _ 
from the very head; it increaſes about the ſummer- 
ſolſtice like- the Nile, and. produces the ſame ſorr 

of plants with that river; but they do not grow fo 

| - Kigh, nor do they produce any fruit. It runs not 

far before the main ſtream. loſes itſelf among thoſe: 

obſcure and woody marſhes ; only a ſmall branch 

of it mingles with the Cephiſus, about that place 

eſpecially where the lake is thought to produce the 

beſt reeds for Hutes, ne | 

Both armies being poſted: near each other upon 

this plain, Archelaus lay ſtill ; but Sylla began to 

caſt up ditches acroſs. from each ſide, that, if poſſi- 

ble, he might exclude the enemies from the firm 

and open plain, and might. force them into the 

fens. The Barbarians on the other hand, as ſoon 
as they were -pexmitted by their commanders, fell 
furiouſly upon thoſe 1 in that work, and: 
en 1 2 | at 
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fuls, and uſing them as fwords, killed many of 
the Romans. At laſt they were all repulſed and dri: 
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at the ſame time routed the forces that had been 
ſent to cover them. When Sylla perceived this, 
he leaped fronbhis horſe, and ſnatching one of 
the enſigns, ruſhed through the fugitive ſoldiers. 
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upon the enemy, telling them aloud ; For my part, 
 O''Remans ! I think it glorious 10 fall here; but gs for 


you, when it fhall be demanded of au, where you aban- 
doned your general, remember you ſay at Orchomenus, 
His men rallying again at theſe words, and two co- 
horts coming to his ſuccour from the right wing, 
he gave a fierce onfet, and repulſed the enemy. 


Then retiring a little way back, and refreſhing his 


men, he came on again to block up the enemies 
camp, but they again fallied out in better order 


than before. Here Diogenes, ſon-in-law to Ar- 
chelaus, having fought on the right wing with much 


bravery, died honourably. And the archers being 
preſſed hard by the Romans, for want of room to 
make ufc of their bows, took their arrows by hand- 


ven back into their camp, where they paſſed the 
night in great diftreſs, by reaſan of the ſlain and 
wounded, of which they had great numbers. 


The next day, as foon as it was light, Sylla led 


his men again towards the * of the enemy, to 


continue the trenches; and as the Barbarians were 


drawing out to give him battle, he attacked them, 


and defeated a large party, whoſe terror being 
communicated to the reſt, he totally routed them 
and took their camp. The marſhes were fille. 


with blond, and the lake with dead bodies; fo that 


even at this day there are often found in it bows, 


helmets, broken cuiraſſes, ſwords, and other arms 


of the Barbarians buried in the mud, though it is 
now near two hundred years ſince that battle. 
Thus much of the actions at Chæronea and Orcho- 
menus. | : 


In che mean time Cinna and Catbo exerciſed the 


greateſt 
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eateſt violence and injuſtice to perſons of the | 
_ higheſt rank and eminence in Rome; and many of 
them, to avoid that tyranny, repaired to Sylla's 
camp, as to a ſafe harbour; ſo that in a ſhort time 
he had a kind of ſenate aſſembled there. Metella 
Tikewiſe having with much difficulty conveyed her- 
ſelf and children away by ftealth, brought him 
word, that his houſe in the city and his villas had 
been burnt down by his adverfaries, and preſſed him 
to haften to the relief and ſuccour of his friends in 
A OT | 
Fylla was undetermined what courſe to take; for, 
on the one hand, he could not fuffer his country to 
remain in the miſerable condition to which it was 
reduced, nor could he on the other reſolve to 
leave unfiniſhed ſo important a work as the war 
againſt Mithridates. Whilſt he was under this di- 
lemma, a certain merchant of Delium, called Ar- 
chelaus, . arrived at the camp with a ſecret com- 
miſſion, and ſome promiſing overtures from Ar- 
chelaus the king's general. Sylla liked the propo- 
fals ſo well as to deſire a ſpeedy conference with 
Archelaus in perſon, and had a meeting at ſea on 
that fide: of Delium where the temple of Apollo 
ſtands. Archelaus began firſt, and propoſed to 
Sylla to quit his pretenfions to Afia and Pontus, 
and to return without delay and extinguiſh the ci - 
vil war which was breaking out in Rome, offering 
him upon thoſe conditions on the king's part, to 
fupply him with what men, money, and ſhipping 
he might want. Sylla then propoſed to him to 
quit Mithridates's ſervice, to proclaim himſelf king, 
in his ſtead, to become a friend and ally to the Ro- 
mans, and laſtly, to deliver the fleet up to him. 
When Archelaus profeſſed his. abhorrence of ſuch 
a.treaſon, Sylla.proceeding, ſaid, Doft thou, Arche-. 
laus, who art by birth a Cappadocian, the flave, or, if 
thou pleaſe/t, the favourite ff a Barbarian prince, do 
thou. ſcruple any thing * when it is * 
| 3 © hs 
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for thy interęſti? And doft teu preſumc /o much as to 
0 


mention treaſon to me, to Sylla, à Roman general? as if 

thou wert not that Archelaus, who at Cheronea ran d- 
way with a handful of men; the wretched remains of a 
Hundred and twenty thouſand ; - who hid himſelf for two 
days together in the marſhes of Orchomenus, and at laſt 
left Bœotia choaked up with heaps of carcaſes. This 
reſolute anſwer made Archelaus alter his tone, and 
in a ſuppliant manner defire Sylla to conſent to a 

peace with Mithridates ; to this Sylla condeſcended, 
and a peace was concluded upon the following con- 

ditions: That Mithridates ſhould quit Aſia and Pa- 

- phlagoma, reſtore Bithynia to Nicomedes, Cappadocia to 
Arwobarzanes, and pay the Romans two thouſand ta- 
tents, and deliver up ſeventy of his ſhips with all their 

"rigging - that, on the other hand, Sylla ſhould confirm to 

= him all the reſt of his dominions, and declare him à con- 

WM  . federate of the Romans. 8 195 21 

WH Theſe conditions being agreed to, Sylla retired, 

marching with his army through Theſſaly and Ma- 
cedonia, and ſo on to the Helleſpont, taking Ar- 

4 chelaus with him, to whom he ſhowed a particular 
| reſpect ; ſo that Archelaus falling dangerouſly ill at 
| Larifla, Sylla halted there on his account, and had 

as much care taken of him as if he had been one of 

his own officers, or his colleague. This gave oc- 
caſion to reflect upon the battle at Chzronea, as if 

it had not been fairly won ; and that which ſeemed 

to juſtify theſe reflections was, that Sylla releaſed 

all the priſoners taken in the war, who were known 
to be in any degree of favour with Mithridates ; 

Ariſtion only was removed by poiſon, becauſe he 

was under the diſpleaſure of Archelaus. But what 

- moſt Confirmed the ſuſpicion, was the grant of ten 

; thouſand acres of land in Eubœa to that Cappado- 

cian, and the appellation given him by Sylla, of 

friend and ally of the Romans, But Sylla in his 
memoirs wipes off all theſe aſperſions. :. 

Whillt he lay at Lariſſa, there came to him am- 
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baſſadors from Mithridates, to tell him that their 
maſter had ratified all the other articles, but that 
he could not part with Paphlagonia; and as for the 
article concerning the ſhips, he could by no means 


confent to it. Sylla enraged at this, replied, hat“ 
does Mithridates pretend to keep Paphlagonia, and. daes 
| he refuſe to ratify that article relating to the ſhips? He 


who I thought would. gladly. haue come and thanked me 
on his knees if I ſpared him that right: hand of his, which* 
has been the death of ſo many Romans. I am. ſure he wil! 
ſpeak in another tone 1vhen once I have ſet my foot in A. 
fra. In the mean time let him remain in ſafety at Per- 
gamus, and from thence 1/Jue out his orders for the con: 


duct of a war he never ſaw. 


The ambaſſadors: ſtunned: with this anſwer. made 
no reply; but Archelaus interceded with Sylla, and 
ſeizing on his right hand, with tears conjured him 
to be pacified. He deſired that he might be ſent 
to Mithridates, being confident that he ſhould be 
able to bring him to conſent to all the articles; but 


if he failed of that, he would put an end to his 
own life. Sylla, relying upon his promiſe, ſent 


him away; and without loſs of time marched with 


his army into the country of the Medians, which 


he laid waſte, and then returned back into Mace- 
donia. Archelaus met him at Philippi, and report- 
ed that every thing was ſettled as he would have it; 


and that Mithridates moſt earneſtly defired an in- 
ter view. For Fimbria having murdered Flaccus the 
conſul, who was in the contrary intereſt, and de- 


feated ſome of Mithridates's commanders, was ad- 
vancing againſt that prince himfelf. This terrified 
Mithridates, and made him deſirous of Sylla's 
friendſhip, _ | Ny 


Their interview was at Dardanus, in the country 
of Troas. Mithridates came thither with two hun- 
dred galleys, ' twenty thouſand foot, fix thouſand 


| horſe, and a great number of armed chariots; 
- whereas Sylla was attended only with four cohorts. 
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and two hundred horſe. When Mirhridates came ; 


up, and offered his hand to Sylla, Sylla afked him 
if he conſented to a peace upon the conditions ſer- 
tled between him and Archelaus ? When the k 

ade' no reply, Know © yon not, faid he, that it is the 
0 neſs of ſuppliants to * 4 , and that it is ſufficient 

far 225 victorious to be ſilent? 

1 upon his pl began to charge the caufe 
of the war, partly on the gods, and partly on the 
Romans themfelves, he interrupted him, ſaying, 
He bad heard indeed long ſing from others, and now: 
= #new it = for truth, that Mithridates was an able. 


peaker, 20 


with the many outrages he had committed, he aſk- 

ed him once more i he was willing or no to ratify the 

treaty ? Mithridates anſwering in the affirmative, 
la ran up to him, embraced and kiſſed him. 


After which he introduced Ariobarzanes and Ni ico 


medes, the two kings, and reconciled them to Mi- 
thridates; who when he had delivered up to Sylla 
the ſeventy ſhips, and furniſhed him with five hun- 
dred archers, fet fail for Pontus. | 
Sylla ſoon found that this peace was in no o degree 
acceptable to the army; the foldiers could not bear 
with patience, that Mithridates, Who, of all the 
_ * kings, had been the moft bitter enemy to Rome, 
and had caufed a hundred and. fifty thouſand Ro- 
mans to be maffacred in one day throughout Aſia, 
ſhould return home loaden with ſpoils and plun- 
der, and ſail unmoleſted out of the ports of Afia, 
which be had been e and pillaging for 
four. years together. But Sylla replied in his own 
uſtification, that he had not agreed to the peace, 
ut becauſe he was not in a condition to have with- 
ſtood Fimbria and Mithridates, if they thould have 
aced in conjunction againft him. 
A few days after this Sylla marched againſt! Fim- 
bria, WhO lay under whe” walls of Thyatira ; and 


. having 


\ 


And when Mithridates; 


to ſet off fuch foul and unjufl practices, 
wanted not for ſpecrous pretences.. Then charging him 
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having encamped” with. his 3 pretty near him, 
began to entrench himſelf. Whilit his men were 
employed in that work, Fimbria's ſoldiers came to 


them out of their camp, without their arms, and 
only i in their common military coats, ſaluting them 


in a friendly manner, and cheerfully aſſiſting them | 


in their labour. Fimbria obſerving this change in. 
his army, and dreading Sylla as his irreconcileable- 
enemy, laid violent hands on himſelf in the camp, 
Sylla laid a: fine of twenty thouſand talents to be 
levied upon Afia in general; beſides which, he ex- 


ceedingly oppreſſed the inhabitants in particular, 


giving them up to the inſolence and rapaciouſneſs 
of his ſoldiers, who were quartered upon them. He 
ordered the maſter of the houſe to allow every ſol · 


dier quartered upon him four tetradrachmas a- 


day, and every night to provide a ſupper for him, 
and as many as he ſhould bring with him; and 


that a centurion ſhould be allowed fifty drachmas 


a- day, and two robes, one to be worn in the N 
and the other when he went abroad. 

After this he ſet ſail from Epheſus with his b 
fleet, and the third day after, anchared. in the Pi- 


ræus. Here he was initiated in the grand myſte - 
ries, and ſeized to his own uſe the library of Apel: 


licon the Teian, wherein were moſt of the writings: 
of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus, which were then 
known but to a few. This library was removed 
to Rome; where it is ſaid Tyrannion the gramma- 


rian corrected many of the books, and that Andro- 


nicus the Rhodian having, through his means, the 
command of divers copies, publiſhed thoſe heads 
of treatiſes which, are now common in every man's 
hands, under the name of indexes or tables. The 
ancient Peripatetics were of themſelves indeed men 
of polite | taſte and: univerſal learning: but then 
they had not ſeen many of the works of Ariſtotle 
and Theophraſtus; and thoſe treatiſes. they had. 
Ken were neither entire nor correct; becauſe the 


eſtate 
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eſtate of Neleus of Scepfis, to whom T heophraſtus 
had bequeathed his books and writings, fell into the 
hands of idle illiterate people. | 


During Sylla's ſtay at Athens, a painful niet: : 


"fed fell into his feet, which Strabo calls the fir 
liſping of the gout. Whereupon he was conveyed 
by fea to Adepſus, where he bathed in the hot 
waters, and at the fame time diverted himſelf for 
whole days together in the company of muſicians, 
dancers, and ſtage-players. As he he was one day 
walking upon the beach, ſome fiſhermen made him 
a*preſent of a quantity of fine fiſh... Sylla, pleaſed 
with the compliment, inquired of what country 
the fiſhermen were ; and when- he was told that 
they were of the town of Al, What, faid he, are 
any of the Alzans left alive? For after the battle at 
Orchomenus,-as he was in purſuit of the enemy, 


Be had deftroyed three cities in Bœotia, Anthedon, 


Larymna, and Alæ. Theſe words ſo terrified the 
ht men that they could not ſpeak ; ; which when 
* 


lla obſerved, he ſmiled and told them they might 
ge away in peace, for they had brought with them media- 


tors whoſe interceſſion was not to be rejected. From that 

moment the Alzans took courage, and returned 
from cheir diſperſion home to Ale. 

Sylla having marched through Theffaly aud Ma- 


| color: down to the ſea- coaſt, prepared with twelve 
hundred veſſels to croſs over from Dyrrachium to 


Brunduſium. Not far from hence is Apollonia, 
and near it a ſacred ſpot of ground called Nymphe- 
um 4 which Ape ere Wade ayd meads diſco- 

| Ralle vers 


= Dien Has left us a very fall deſcription of this Kue in his forty- 
firſt book. © Apollonia, ſays he, “ a Corinthian colony, is ex- 
tremely well ſituated, not only with. reſpe&. to the land, but the ſea, 
and the rivers. That which I found the moſt worthy of. remak, is, 
that floods of fire continually iſſue out of the river Anas, . which do 
not ſpread, nor burn or dry up the places over which they flow. On 
the contrary, all chat part abounds with herbage, trees, and plants, 
which thrive well, being nouriſhed by the rains that fall and make 
Los 8 apace. For this reaſon that 48 is called A 7 15 a 
an 
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vers here and there ſprings of fire. eontinually 
ſtreaming out. Here, they ſay, a ſatyr, ſuch as 
ſtatuaries and painters repreſent, was found fleep- 
ing, and brought before dylla, where he was aſked 
by ſeveral interpreters, who he was, when with 
much ado he uttered a harſh inarticulate ſound like 
the neighing of a horſe and bleating of a goat 
Joined together. Sylla, ſhocked at the figure, or- 
dered him to be removed as a monſter offenſive to. 
ſight. | cd : EY 
| Juſt as he was ready to embark, he began to be 
apprehenſive that his ſoldiers as ſoon as they were 
landed would diſband, and return every man to his 
own habitation. But they all came, and took an 
oath to ſtand by him to the laſt, and if they could 
help it, to commit no diſorders in Italy; and when 
they found he was in want of a. large ſum of mo- 
ney, they taxed one another in proportion to their 
reſpective abilities, and brought him the collection. 
Sylla would not receive their benevolence, but 
thanked them for their good-will; and when he 
had exhorted them to behave themſelves well, he 
embarked, and, as he tells us himſelf, went to op- 3 
poſe fifteen generals of the contrary faction, and | 
tour hundred and fifty cohorts. 
But the gods by the moſt evident tokens aſſured 
him of ſucceſs; j A as he was ſacrificing at his firſt 
landing in Tarentum, the liver * ſeemed to have-im- 
prefled upon it the figure of a crown of laurel, 


J 


* 
. 
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Elian in his various hiftory has likewiſe given us a very elegant de- 0 
ſcription of this place; and Strabo ſpeaks of it in his ſeventh book, 75 
where he ſays that this Nymphæum is a rock out of which fire iſſues, 
and that beneath it flow ſtreams of flaming bitumen, the ſoil being of 
2 hot bituminous quality. Near it is a hill where there is a mine of 
bitumen, and whatever is dug out of it is reſtored in time, all the ſoil 
changing into that ſpecies. | ? ASS 
It is well known what artifices the prieſts made uſe of to make 
the liver of the victims carry what figures or appearances they pleaſed, 
They traced out the figures upon the hand, then taking the liver, and 
holding it very cloſe, they cafily made the impreſſion upon it whil& » 
it was warm and pliant, 8 | + = 
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with two ſtrings hanging down from it. A little 


defore he embarked at Dyrrachium, two large goats 
were ſeen on the mountain Hephizon “ in Campa- 


nia encountering one another in broad day-light, 
and performing like men in an- engagement. I his 
a phantom, which aſcending by little and little 


from the earth, diſperſed itfelf in the air by de- 


grees, and at laſt totally diſappeared. Not long af- 
ter this Sylla was attacked in that very place by 


young Marius, and Norbanus the conſul, who had 


'brought two- powerful armies againſt him; ; when 
he, without drawing up his men, or forming any 


 .corder of battle, overcame them both, merely by 


the uncommonalacrity and reſolution of his troops, 
and conſtrained the conſul to ſhut himſelf up in 
Capua, after the' loſs of ſeven thouſand of his 
ſoldiers. © They ſay it was owing to this lucky be- 
inning that his men did not diſband, and return 
home, but ſtuck cloſe to him, and deſpiſed the 
. though infinitely fuperior in number. 


At Silvium (as he himſelf relates it) there met 


An a ſervant of one Pontius, who being ſeized 
with a divine enthuſiaſm, told him he brought to 
him ſucceſs and victory from Bellona; and that if 
he did not make haſte, the capitol would be burnt; 


which fell out on the ſame day the man had fore- 


told it, the fixth of the month Quintilis, which we 
now call uy, 


- At Fidentia, Marcus Lucullus, one of Fylla's 


| Leers repoſed fuch confidence in the alacri- 


ty and ardour of his ſoldiers, that' he ventured to 
face fifty cohorts of the enemy, with only fixteen 
of his own; but as many of them were unarmed, 
he delayed the onſet. While he ſtood thus in a 


doubt, and conſidering with himſelf, a gentle gale 
of wind ſprung from the neighbouring IOW, 


* There being no ſuch mountain known, Ge learned men are of 
opinion that we ſhould read TEC, there 2 mountain of that 


name in Campania, 
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and bearing along with it a great quantity * flowers, 
dropped them upon the army, where falling caſual- 
ly they reſted upon the ſhields and helmets of the 
ſoldiers in ſuch a manner, that they appeared to 
their enemies as if they were crowned with gar- 


lands. This added to their former eagerneſs and 


courage; ſo that they charged fiercely upon the 
enemy, defeated them, killed eighteen thouſand 


upon the ſpot, and took their camp. I his Lucullus 


was brother to the Lucullus who not long after 
conquered Mithridates and Tigranes. 


Sylla ſeeing himſelf ſurrounded with ſo many ar- 
mies, and ſuch mighty powers, had recourſe to art, 


inviting Scipio the other conſul to a treaty of your: 
The motion was willingly embraced, and ſeveral 
meetings and conſultations followed, in all which 


Sylla interpoſing continually matter of delay and 


new pretences, in the mean while ſeduced Scipio's 
men by means of his own, who, in ſubtlety and the 
arts of inveigling, were as well practiſed as the ge- 
neral himſelf, For entering into the enemy's quar- 
ters, and mixing with them, they engaged ſome by 
ready money, ſome by promiſes, others by RO 
and perſuaſion ; ſo that at laſt, when Sylla with 


twenty cohorts drew near, they came forth to 1a- 


lute him, leaving Scipio behind in his tent, where he 
was found all alone, and diſmifled. I hus Sylla ha- 
ving uſed twenty cohorts as ſtales, to draw in forty 
more of the enemy, led them all back into the 
camp. On this occaſion Carbo ſaid, That having 
a fox and a lion in the breaſt of Sylla to deal with, he 


was plagued moſt with the fox. 


Some time after, at Signium, Marivs the young- 


er, with eighty-five cohorts, offered battle to Sylla, 


who was extremely deſirous to have it decided that 
very day; for the night before he had ſeen a viſion 
of Marius the elder, who had been dead five or ſix 
years, adviſing his ſon Marius 10 beware of the fol- 
lowing day, which might be f fatal n to bim. 
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For this reaſon Sylla, longing to come to a battle, 


Fent for Dolabella, who had a ſeparate camp at 
ſome diſtance from him, to come and join him. 
The enemy having poſted: themſelves between the 
two camps, and cut off their communication, Sylla's 
ſoldiers advanced to diſlodge them, and open the 
paſſage for their comrades. When they were wea- 
Tied in this ſervice, a violent ſhower of rain fell, and 
ſtill added to their fatigue. Upon this the officers 


applied to Sylla, beſeeching him to defer the battle, 


and repreſenting to him the condition the ſoldiers 
were in, quite ſpent with labour, and reſting them- 
ſelves on their bucklers. With great difficulty he 


was prevailed upon, and gave orders for an en- 


trenc hment to be caſt up before his camp. 

Il be ſoldiers hardly began to break the ground 
when Marius came up to the very works at the head 

of his troops, perſuaded that now was the time to 

ſet upon them, and that he might eaſily diſperſe 

them in their preſent diſorder. Here fortune took 


eare to have Sylla's viſion fulfilled. For the ſoldiers, 


mflamed with rage, .left the works, and ſticking 
their javelins on the bank, with drawn ſwords and 
a courageous ſhout came hand to hand with the 
enemy, who were ſoen routed, and great numbers 
of them were cut off in the flight, Marius fled to 
Præneſte, here he found the gates ſhut ; but fa- 
ſtening himſelf to a cord, which had been thrown 
| ork to him for that purpoſe, he was drawn VP, 
and ſo got into the city, 

There are ſome authors, of whom Feneſtella is 
one, ho ſay Marius was ſo far from being in the 


battle, that he was not ſo much as within the noiſe 


of it, but that being ſpent with fatigue and watch; 
ing, he was repoſing himſelf under a tree when the 
ſignal was given, and fell into ſo ſound a fleep that 
his men could hardly wake him when they were in 

their flight. Sylla ſays he loſt only three and twen- 


* men * this _— and that he killed of 


the 


* 
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the enemy twenty thouſand, and took eight thou» 
 fand'prifoners.*” 7 Eo 25 a 
- Sylla was no leſs ſucceſsful by his lieutenants 
Pompey, Craſſus; Metellus, and Servilius, who 
with little or no loſs: cut off great numbers of the 
enemy; ſo that the conſul Papirius Carbo, who 
was the chief ſupport of the contrary: party, ſtole 
1 his army by night, and failed over into- 
r 5 | | | 
7 T7 he laſt of Sylla's engagements was-againſt Tele- 
ſinus the Samnite, who entering like a freſh cham» _ 
pion into the liſts to engage the conqueror, had al- 
moſt foiled Sylla before the very gates of Rome. 
This man having drawn together a conſiderable bo- 
dy of forces, and being joined by Lamponius a 
Lucanian, marched wich the utmoſt; expedition to 
relieve Marius, who was beſieged in Præneſte. But 
perceiving Sylla marching againſt him to attack him 
in the front, and Pompey ready to fall upon his 
rear, and. that he could not move backwards nor 
forwards without running a great riſk, like a good 
ſoldier, and experienced officer, he- decamped in 
the night, and. marched directly to Rome, whictr 
would have been no difficult matter: for him to 
have entered at once, for it was in no condition of 
making a defence. But when he was within ten 
furlongs of the: Colline gate, he thought it ſufficient; 
to remain that night under the walls; valuing him- 
{elf much upon che thoughts of having outwitted two 
ſuch generals as Sylla and Pompey, and not doubt- 


* 


ing but the end would be anſwerable to ſo glorious- = 


a beginning. N e EN 4:4 

 Atbreak. of day all the-youth : of the firft rank: 
in Rome ſallied out upon him; of whom many: 
were ſlain, particularly Appius Claudius, a perſons 
of great virtue, and of a very noble family. By: 
this time Rome, as it may eaſily be imagined, was: 
in the utmoſt; conſternation ; a general fright had 
ſeized the. K ſtreets were fille 
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ed with women chrieking and lamenting, as: if the 

city was then taken, and they in the hands of 
the enemy. | Whilſt affairs were in this poſture, 
Balbus, who had been detached by Sylla, arrived 
at the head of ſeven hundred horſe. He had rid 

hard, and halted only till the horſes could be rub- 

bed down and new bridled, and then immediately 

fell upon the enemy. At that inſtant Sylla himſelf 
appeared; and as ſoon. as they who were firſt 
advanced had had a little time to refreſh them- 
ſelves, he drew up in order of battle. Dolabella and 
Torquatus earneſtly preſſed him to delay the en- 
r and not to expoſe his troops haraſſed and 

pent as they were, to ſo great danger, when all lay , 
at hazard. They adviſed him to conſider that he | 
had not now a Marius or a Carbo to deal with, but | 
the Lucanians and Samnites, two of the moſt war- 
Uke nations in all Italy, and profeſſed enemies to 
the Romans. Sylla would not liſten to them, but 
commanded the trumpets. to ſound the charge, 
though it was then late in the day, about four in 
the afternoon. In this engagement, which was the 
tharnelt of any that had happened during the whole 
courſe of the war, the wing wherein Craſſus com- 
manded had greatly the advantage; but the left 
was very much diſtreſſed, and hardly maintained its 
ground; whereupon Sylla haſtened thither, mount- 
ed on a white horſe full of mettle, and exceedingly 
| fleet. Two of the enemy, knowing him by his 
equipage, levelled their darts. at him. I his was un- 
perceived by Sylla; but his groom obſerved them, 
and gave his horſe a laſh, which made him ſpring 
forwards, for that the darts juſt grazed upon his 
tail, and fell into the ground at ſome diſtance 
from him. It is ſaid that he had a little golden 
image of Apollo, which he brought from Delphi, 
and conſtantly wore in his boſom in all engage- 
ments; that in this action he kiſſed it with much 
devotion ; and nr om to it in * 
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words: O Pythian Apollo, thou who haſt given Corne- 
Ius Sylla the victory in ſo many engagements, and raiſed 
bim to the higheſt pitch of glory, haft thou at laſt brought 
him . the gates of Rome, there to fall ignominiouſſy 
- with his fellow-catizens? | 
Having thus .implored the aſſiſtance of Apollo, 
ſome of his men he entreated, others he threaten- 
eds, and others he endeavoured to ſtop by force. 
But when he found all was to no purpoſe, and that 
the left wing was entirely broken and routed, he 
with the reſt fled to the camp, after having loſt ma- 
ny of his friends, and ſome of the moſt conſider- 
able officers: in the army. A great many of the 
citizens likewiſe, who were come out to be ſpec- 
tators of the fight, were trodden under foot; ſo 
that Rome was given up for loſt, and thoſe who 
were left behind.to beſiege Marius in Przneſte; were 
upon the. point of raiſing the fiege. For ſeveral of 
| the fugitives poſted thither, and importuned Lu- 
cretins Ofella, who commanded there, to retire, 
telling him that Sylla was:kHed, and Rome in the 
hands of the. enemy. But that very night when it 
was late, ſome meſſengers arrived in the camp from 
Craſſus, who defired Sylla to ſend him and his ſol- 
- diers ſomething for ſupper ; for that having defeat- 
ed the enemy,” and purſued them as far as Antem- ; 
na, he was now encamped there. 15 : 2 
_ ;Sylla receiving this intelligence, and hearing be- 
ſides that moſt of the enemy fell in the action, 
marched to Antemna the next morning as ſoon as 
it was light. Upon his approach three thouſand of 
the enemy ſent their heralds to demand quarter. 
He promiſed them ſecurity, provided, before they 
ſurrendered themſelves, they did ſome confiderable 
miſchief to thoſe they left behind. They, truſting 
to his word, fell upon their comrades, ſo that ma- 
ny of them fell by the hands of one another. But 
Sylla having aſſembled all that remained, as well of 
the three thouſand as of the reſt, to the number of 
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= fix thouſand, confined them in the Circus, and 
ſummoned the fenate to meet in the temple of Bel- 
Jona. Juſt as he was beginning to make a ſpeech, 
his ſoldiers, who had orders for that purpofe, 
maſſacred thoſe ſix thouſand wretches, The out- 
eries of ſo many men butchered in fo ftrait a place 
muſt neceſſarily be exceeding great; the fenators 
were greatly alarmed: ; but Sylla continuing his dif- 
courle with the fame unconcern, and compoſure in 
bis countenance: with which he had begun it, bid 
them. attend to what he was ſaying, and not concern 
- themſelves: with what was doing without doors'; that tb 
noiſe they heard*was x ppm. by ſame offenders he 
dad ordered to be chaſtiſed. % ͤ ne RN 
© Theſe words made the moft ſtupid and unthink- 
ang of the Romans clearly ſee that they were ſtil 
under the tyranny, though they had changed the 
tyrant; but there was this difference; Marius was 
dy nature of a moroſe cruel temper, fo that power 
did not give him that diſpoſition, but only aggrava- 
ted and exaſperated-it in him; whereas Sylla, who. 
at firſt uſed his good fortune with moderation 
and humanity, and had given hopes that in- him the 
nobility would find a friend, and the people a pro- 
tector; who from his youth had been inclined to 
mirth and good humour, and was of ſo compaf- 
ſionate a temper that he had been often. ſeen'ts-+ 
weep even upon flight occafions, was. now on a 
ſudden become inhuman and cruel, ' This unex» 
pected change caſt a blemiſh upon exalted honours 
and fortunes, as if they would not ſuffer perſons: 
who had attained them to preſerve. their native- 
mildneſs and benignity, but engendered* in their 
minds pride, arrogance, inſolence, and inhumanity. 
But whether this be a real change of nature intro- 
- - duced by a change of fortune, or rather a diſcovery 
of a natural corruption and depravity, which lies 
concealeF till it has countenance and * 
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from honours and authority, is a ſubject proper or 


writings of another nature. 


Sylla being thus bent upon ſlaughter, filled Rome 


with murders without number and without end. 


Many there were, who, though they never had any 
dealings with him, fell a ſacrifice to private grudge 
and reſentment; for he gratified his friends and 
domeſtics with the blood of thoſe they hated: 


Whereupon a young Roman, named Caius Metels 


lus, had the courage to aſk him one day in. a. full 


ſenate, What end ſball we have of our calamities, and 


where dgſt thou intend to ſtop? We do not intercede for 
fuch as thou haſt reſolved to deſtroy ; we only: defire thee 
to free theſe from their uneaſmeſs, whom thou haſt de- 
termined to {ro Sylla anſwering, that he knew not 
yet whom he ſhould ſpare; Why then, faid Metellus, 
name to us thoſe thou- haſt determined to deſtroy. That I 
will do, replied: Sylla. But ſome ſay that thoſe laſt 
words were not ſpoken by Metellus, but by Aufi- 
dius one of Sylla's flatterers, - IT 
Svylla in the firſt placed proſcribed fourſcore citi- 


zens without communicating it to any ef the magi- 


ftrates ; and when he ſaw that raiſed the indigna- 
tion of every one, he gave them one day's reſpite; 
he then proſcribed two hundred and twenty more, 


and an equal number the day following. Soon af- 


ter this he made a ſpeech. to the: people, wherein he 
told them he had proſcribed as many as he could think: 


at preſent, and as for thoſe he had forgot, they ſhould 


proſcribed afterwards. If any man gave ſhelter to a 
perſon proſcribed, death was the certain reward of 


his humanity, though he had faved his ſon, his 


brother, or his father. Whereas an aflaſlin recei- 
ved a recompenſe of two. talents, though a ſlave 
had killed his maſter, or a ſon murdered his*fa- 
ther. But what was moſt unjuſt of all, he decla- 


red the children and grandchildren of thoſe whom 


he had proſcribed, infamous, and confiſcated their 
eſtates, Nor were theſe proſcriptions * to 
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Rome only, but extended to every city and town 
throughout Italy, where the effuſion of blood was 
fuch, that neither the temples of the gods, nor the 
houſe of a friend or a father afforded any ſecurity. 
Men were butchered in the embraces of their wives, 
children in the arms of their mothers. Yet thoſe: 
who were ſacrificed to hatred and reſentment, were 
nothing in compariſon of the numbers of thoſe who 
ſuffered for their riches. The aſſaſſins ſometimes 
faid, A fine houſe killed this man, a garden that, a third 
Bis hat baths. Quintus Aurelius, a quiet peaceable- 
man, and one who thought it his duty to bear a- 
part in the common calamity, ſo far as to condole- 
the misfortunes of others, coming one day into the 
forum, and among the names of, thoſe who were 
proſcribed ſeeing his own, cried out, Alas ! my Al- 
ban eftate has informed againſt me. He had not gone 
far, before he was difpatched by a. ruffian. ſent on. 
| AA A5 N 
In the mean time Marius *, being taken, imme- 
(  biately killed himſelf. Sylla, at his. firſt coming to 
Præneſte, proceeded judicially againſt each particu- 
lar per ſon; till at laſt, finding that a work of too 
much time, he ſhut them up all together in one 
place, to the number of twelve thouſand men, and: 
gave a general order for their execution. He was 
Pleaſed to except one who was his hoſt out of the 
| number, and offered him his life; but the man 


| with great magaanimir 10d him, be ſcorncd to owe | © 
bis fafety to the murderer of his country; and ſo mixing 2 
among the other victinis, he died voluntarily with * 
Alis fellow- citizens. But Sylla's favour to Catiline * 
was of a ſtrange and uncommon nature. He had l 
killed his own brother before the concluſion of the $1 
T 1 N 2 1 „ ; int 
He was not actually taken; but as he was endeavouring to make lik 
his eſcape through a ſubterrancous paſſage, he found himſelf encompaſſed. E 
on every fide by Sylla's troops, who were poſted to apprehend him; ſo 
- © that finding it impoſſible to get clear of them, he commanded one of | bit 
his ſlaves that attended him to kill him, Which he did accocdingly. . of 
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civil wars, and now entreated Sylla to put his bro- 
ther among the proſcribed, as if he had been ſtill 
alive; to this Sylla readily conſented, and Catiline 
in return for ſuch a favour went immediately, and 
murdered one Marcus Marius, who had been of 
the contrary party, and bringing his head publicly 
into the forum, preſented it to Sylla as he was on 
the tribunal.” After which he went and waſhed 
his hands in the holy water placed at the gate of 
Apollo's temple, which ſtood near“. 1 
- Theſe aſſaſſinations were not the only ſubjects 
of affliction. Sylla named and declared himſelf 
dictator, and ſo revived an office that had been 
diſuſed for a hundred and twenty years together. 
He procured an act of oblivion to be paſſed in his 
own favour,” and another veſting him for the fu- 
ture with the power of life and death, of -confifca- 
tions, of tranſplanting of colonies; of erecting and 
demoliſhing of cities, of taking away and beſtowing 
| kingdoms at pleaſure. He put up the confiſcated 
eſtates to public ſale, at which he preſided himſelf 
with the utmoſt pride and inſolence. His gratuities 
were even more burdenſome and oppreſſive than 
his uſurpations; for he ſquandered away the reve- 
nues of whole cities and provinces upon lewd wo- 
men, muſicians, mimics, and ſlaves who had been 
made free; nay, he forced women againſt their in- 
clination to marry ſome of theſe wretches. Being 
reſolved to unite Pompey to him by the bands of 
affinity, he obliged him to divorce his wife, and: 
marry Emilia the daughter of Scaurus by his own: 
wife Metella; and though ſhe was big with child, 
The Heathens had veſſels placed at the gates of their temples 
filled with water which they called holy, where ſuch as intended to go 
into the temple, waſhed their hands by way of purification. They. 
likewiſe ſprinkled it on the aſſembly to cleanſe them from their im - 
purities. An excluſion from the uſe and benefit ofthis luſtral water was 
looked upon by the Greeks as a ſort. of excorumunication. For this 


reaſon Oedipus, in the firſt ſcene of the ſecond act in Sophocles, pro- 
hibits thoſe who had been. guilty the death of Laius from the uſe: 
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| |. | he Sec her from her huſband Manius Glabiio1 Pp 
| but the died in childbed in the houſe of Pompey 
=_ her ſecond huſband. 
When Lucretius Ofclla, the s who had bei 
| Beged Marius in Præneſte, put up for the conſul- 
= hip, he firſt ordered him to drop his pretenſions. 
= But when he ſaw, that, depending much upon the 
good-will and inclinations of the people, he ſtill 
perſiſted, he command one of the centurions, who 
attended him, to go and kill him; 3 while he in the 
mean time fat on his tribunal in the temple of 
Caſtor and Pollux, and from thence beheld the 
murder. The people immediately ſeized the cen- | 
turion, and hurried him before Sylla, demanding 
Jjuſtice againſt him. Sylla commanded them to be 
_ filent,' and releaſe him, telling them that what he 
had: done was by his expreſs order. © 
His triumph, though it was rendered extremely 
| " Srniechr by the royal ſpoils, which were ny 
on account both of their richneſs: and novelty, y 
. was:rendered till more- ſplendid and delightful by 
the proceſſion of the-exiles, For ſeveral of the 
_ moſt eminent and powerful of the citizens followed e\ 
the chariot of Sylla, crowned with garlands, and g1 
calling him Saviour and Father, by whoſe means they uv 
were reſtored to their: country, to their wives and 
children, When the folemnity was over, and the | 
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time come to render an account of his actions in a th 
public aſſembly, he was as punctual in enumerating W] 
the lucky chances of wan, as any of his own mili- th 


tary virtues. And from his: eliciry it was, that he qu 
| choſe to be ſurnamed Felix. In his addreſſes and th 
anſwers to the Grecians, he ſtyled. himſelf Epaphro- ole 
 ditus, or beloved of Venus, His: trophies which are da 
ſtill extant with us, bear this inſcription, Lucius MI bi 
Cornelius Sylla Epaphroditus. And when his. wife lut 
brought forth twins, he named the male Fauſtus, hei 
and the female Faufla; by which words the Ro- ca 
mans underſtand: Vortunate. But the ſtron geſt a thi: 
Vr l. 
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of his placing a much greater confidence in his good 
fortune, than in any of his exploits, is, that after 
having murdered ſo many Romans, after having 
introduced ſo many monſtrous innovations and 
changes in the ſtate, he, notwithſtanding all this, 
laid down his authority, and reſtored the right of 
conſular elections to the people. So that he not 
only came abroad, but in the forum expoſed his 
perſon publicly to the people, walking up and down 
as 2a private man, When, contrary to his inclina- 
tion, Marcus Lepidus a bold enterpriſing man, and 
one of his enemies, was likely to be nominated 
conſul, not by his own intereſt, but at_ the ſolici- 
tation of Pompey, who was in great favour with 
the people, Sylla ſeeing Pompey come out of the 
aſſembly ovexjoyed with his ſucceſs, took him aſide, 
and ſaid to him, You have managed well, young man, 
to get Lepidus named conſul before Catulus, the very 
worſt and fooliſheft of men, before the wiſeſt and beſt. - 
ou muſt be vigilant now, for you have rendered your e- 
nemy more powerful than yourſelf, What Sylla fore- 
told to Pompey on this occaſion proved true in the 
event. For ſoon after Lepidus behaved with the 
greateſt inſolence, and came to an open rapture 
with Pompey. . | 
Sylla conſecrated the tenths of- his whole ſub- 
ſtance to Hercules, and upon that occaſion regaled 
the people with moſt magnificent entertainments, 
wherein there was ſuch profuſion of proviſions, 
that they were every day forced to throw great 
quantities of the fragments into the Tiber; and 
the wine he gave them was upwards of forty years 
old. In the midſt of this jollity, which laſted many 
days, Metella died. I he prieſts having forbidden 
him to vifit the fick, or ſuffer his houſe to be pol- 
| Inted with mourning during the ſolemnity, he ſent. 
her a bill of divorce, juſt as ſhe was expiring, and 
cauſed her to be removed into another hook, bal 
this he was a mpſt punctual and ſuperſtitious ob- 


ſerver 
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ſerver of the law; but he broke through a law he 
Himſelf had made for the regulating of funeral ex- 
ſes, for he ſpared no coſts on that occaſion. 
e likewiſe violated his own ſumptuary laws which 
were deſigned to retrench the exceſſive prodigality 
of the Romans in their meals; for he ſpent his 
whole time in drinking and revelling, endeavour- 
ing by luxury and debauch to comfort himſelf i in 


| | his affliction. 


Some few months beer he Nugervatbeü che deep 
with a ſhow of gladiators. In thoſe days the thea- 

tre was not divided into diſtin lodges, but men 
and women fat promiſcuouſly together. It hap- 
pened at that time that a young lady very beautiful, 
and of the firſt quality, ſat near Sylla : ſhe was the 
4 daughter of Meſſala, and ſiſter to Hortenſius the 
orator ; her name was Valeria, and ſhe had juſt 
then been divorced from her huſband. Coming 
behind Sylla, ſhe reſted her hand gently upon him, 


took a little of the nap from off his robe, and then 


returned to her ſeat. When ſhe found Sylla had 
obſerved her, and ſeemed to wonder at her be- 

| haviour, ſhe ſaid; 1 meant no harm, Sir, but 1 Was | 
defirous to partake a little of your fortune. 

__ Sylla was not in the leaſt diſpleaſed with this an- 
 Twer; on the contrary, he ſeemed to be much de- 
lighted with it; for he ſent privately to find out 
Her name, family, circumſtances, and character, 
From that time they were continually ogling each 
other, receiving and returning amorous glances, 
and ſmiles, At laſt, a marriage was agreed upon, 
and articles were figned between them. Jn all 
which Valeria perhaps may be thought to have 
done nothing unbecoming her; but the ſame could 
not be faid of Sylla; for though the lady was vir- 
tuous, and of a wy family, his defire 
to marry her aroſe from motives not wiſe, nor ho- 
nourable. Like a young man without "Experience 
or —— he was eee Wich a few amo- 
| 1 5 0 | rous 
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Yous glances, and alturing - airs, which uſually 
Kindle in the heart pallions the moſt ien 
and brutal. 

Notwithſtanding this marriage, he till kept 
company with actors, actreſſes, and fingers, drin- 
ing with them night and day. His chief favourites 
were, Roſcius the comedian, Sorex the chief 
mimic, and Metrobius an actor of female cha- 
racters *, for whom, though paſt his prime, he ever 
profeſſed a great kindneſs. By theſe courſes he 
increaſed a-diſeaſe which had its beginning from a 
{light cauſe, It was long before he perceived that 
he had an ulcer within his body; but at laſt the 
Meſh putrefied, and produced ſuch a quantity of 
lice, that though many perſons were employed day 
and night in deſtroying them, yet they increaſed 
much * than they could be removed; and to 
ſuch a degree did the diſtemper prevail, that his 


cloaths, baths, baſons, and food were polluted with 


that perpetual flux of corruption and vermin. He 
went many times in the day into the. water, to 
ſcour and cleanſe his body, but all in vain; the 
vermin multiplied ſo faſt as to baffle every attempt 
to deſtroy them. It is ſaid that among the ancients 
there died of this diſeaſe Acaſtus the ſon of Pelias, 
and nearer our own times, Alcman the poet, Phe- 
recydes the philoſopher, Calliſthenes the Olyn- 
; thian + during the time of his impriſonment, 2s 
Mutius the lawyer 1; and if it be fit to add to theſe 
a perſon not diſtinguiſhed by any merit or virtue, 
Eunus, a fugitive ſlave, who was author of the 


* We leam from Athenzus the. Proper ſignification of the word 
Aueigdog, which Plutarch makes uſe of in this place. For he ſays 
that acording to Arioſtoxenus the Greeks called 2 y Toy the player 
who performed mens parts in a woman's dreſs, 5 Aue him whe 
acted womens parts in a man's habit, 

1 Some account of Calliſthenes is given in the life of Alexander. 

1 Speuſippus the philoſopher is not mentioned here. But Diogenes 


Laertius quotes Plutarch as ſaying in the liſe of Sylla that n 
rg of this difemper, 
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war in Sicily called the ſervile* war, and who was 
*iken, and carried priſoner to ROWE, died likewiſe 
of this ſickneſs. 
FpPylla not only foreſaw his end, but alſo writ 
ſomewhat concerning it; for in the twenty-ſecond 
book of his memoirs, which he finiſhed about two 
days before his death, he writes that the Chaldeans 
foretold to him, that after he had led a life of ho- 
nour, he ſhould conclude it in full proſperity. He 
declares beſides, that in a dream he had ſeen his 
ſon, (who died not long before Metella), ſtanding 
by him in a mourning habit, and bidding him ceafe 
><A all his cares, and come along with him to his. nio- 
ther Metella, to live in; peace and repoſe with her. How- 
ever, he could not refrain from intermeddling in 
public affairs; for but ten days before his deceaſe, 
he interpoſed in the diſputes-the-inhabitants of Pu- 
teoli had among themſelves, reconciled the con- 
tending parties, and preſcribed laws for their better 
government, Nay, the very day before he died, 
upon an- information that Granius the quæſtor de- 
| layed paying the ſums due from him to the public, 
in hopes to be indemnified by Sylla's death, he ſent 
for him into his bedchamber, where he ordered his 
ſervants to ſtrangle him in his preſence; but ſtrain- 
ing his voice in the eagerneſs of his paſſion, he 
broke his impoſthume, and voided a N of 
blood. This diſcharge made him ſo weak and 
faint, chat after he had paſſed the. night in violent 
pain,  herdied the day following, leaving behind 
him two children very young which he had by Me- 
tella. Valeria was afterwards delivered of a 8 
ter, named Pothuma.; for ſo the Romans call thoſe 
who are born after the death of the father. 
A great number of people ran tumultuouſly to- 

3 and joined with Lepidus the conful to de- 

rive the corpſe of the accuſtomed ſolemnities; but 

ompey, though offended at Sylla, (for he alone 


Pf all his friends was left out of his will), having 


kept 
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kept off ſome by kind words and entreaties, and o- 
thers by menaces, ſecured the body, and gave it an 
honourablè burial. It is ſaid, that the Roman la- 
dies threw on ſuch vaſt heaps of ſpices, that, be- 
ſide what was contained in two hundred and ten 

veſſels, there was ſufficient to make a large figure of 
Sylla with a lictor attending him, out of the coſtly 
frankincenſe and cinnamon. The day being cloudy 
in the morning, they deferred carrying forth the 
corpſe till about three in the afternoon, expecting it 
would rain; but a ſtrong wind blowing full againſt 
the funeral pile, raiſed ſo ſtrong a flame, that his 
body was conſumed: immediately. As the pile 
ſhrunk down; and the fire was juſt expiring, a 
heavy ſhower fell, and it continued rafning till 
night; ſo that his good fortune continued even to 
the laſt, and did as it were officiate at his funeral. 
His monument ſtands in the Campus Martius, with - 
an epitaph of his own writing, containing in ſub- 
ſtance, that no friend of his ever did him ſo much good; 
% enemy fo much harm, but he returned. both with us © 
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The Compariſon of Lys AN DER with SYLLA, - 


Y | Hs thus gone through the life of Sylla, 

1 let us now draw a compariſon between the 
Grecian and the Roman. That which. was com- 
mon to them both; was, that they were both found- 

ers of their own greatneſs, with this difference, that 
Lyſander obtained his honours with the conſent of 

the citizens in peaceable times, that he neither ex- 
torted any thing from them againſt their will, nor : 
ſought. to raiſe himſelf above the laws; whereas. 


IV hen civil broils the ate infeſt, e 
The greateſt villains thrive the beſt; - | , 
x % B b. 2. b | | as : | 
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as it happened then at Rome, when the people were 
corrupted, and the government diſtempered, ſo- 


that the ſupreme power was continually paſſing 


from one hand to another. No wonder then if 


Sylla reigned, when the Glauciæ and Saturniny; 


drove out the Metelli, when the ſons of conſuls. 
were ſlain in the aſſemblies, when ſoldiers were hi- 
red, and whole armies bought and fold with gold! 
and filver, and when laws in defiance of all oppo-- 
ſition were eſtabliſhed by ſword and fire. 


I do not ſay this to blame any man who in the 
times of ſuch public diſtraction works himſelf into 
authority, but to ſhow that, in a ſtate ſo diſorder- 


cd, he that is the moſt powerful i is not always the 
| moſt virtuous. But Lyſander being employed in 


the greateſt military commands, and in the moſt 
important affairs of ſtate, by a ſober and well-di- 
ſciplined city, muſt have been eſteemed the beſt and 


moſt virtuous man, in the beſt and moſt virtuous 


commonwealth, Wherefore Lyſander often re- 


turning the government into the hands of the citi- 


Zens, received it again as often; for his virtue, by 


which he obtained that honour and pre-eminence, 


always remained the fame. Sylla on the other 
band, when he had once got the command. of the 
army, held it for ten years together, being ſome- 
times conſul, ſometimes proconſul, and ſometimes 


dictator, but always a tyrant. It is true, Lyſan- 


der, as we have obſerved, endeavoured to intro- 
duce a new form of government, in a method, 


15 however, more mild and more agreeable to jüſtice, 


than Sylla; not by force of arms, but perſuaſion; 
not by ſubverting the whole ſtate at once, but by 


directing and regulating the ſucceſſion of the kings. 


And by nature it ſeems Juſt, that the moſt deſer- 


ving ſhould rule, eſpecially in a city which itſelf 


preſided in Greece, not on account of nobility, but 
virtue. For as the hunter does not value his 
youtd merely for the fake of his breed, nor the 
| Jocky 
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jocky his foal, (for what if the foal ſhould prove a 


mule) ? but becauſe they do not degenerate from 
their breed; ſo that man would err extremely in 


politics, who in the choice of a chief magiſtrate 


ſhould i inquire, not what the man is, but how de- 
ſcended. The very Spartans. themſelves have de- 


poſed ſeveral of their kings, becauſe they wanted 
kingly virtues, and were degenerate and worthleſs. 
A depraved nature, though of a noble ſtock, is diſ- 
honourable ; but virtue is honourable even without 
the advantages of birth. _- - 

Both of them were guilty of many acts of vio- 
lence and injuſtice; but the one committed them 
for the ſake of his friends ; whereas the other com- 
mitted them upon his friends. It cannot be denied 
that Lyſander ſtuck at nothing where his friends or 
creatures were concerned; and that he often dip- - 


ped his hands in blood merely to make them kings 


and tyrants. Whereas Sylla, out of envy and jea- 
louſy, endeavoured to deprive Pompey of his com- 
mand in the army, and Dolabella of the command 
of the fleet, though he had himſelf conferred it on 
him; and becauſe Lucretius Ofella, who had done 
him many ſervices, put up for the conſulſhip a- 


gainſt his will, he cauſed him to be murdered be- 


fore his own eyes, raiſing an inexpreſſible dread and 


horror in the minds of all men, when they N 


him thus cruel to his own friends and adherents. 
Their different behaviour with reſpect to che 
and pleaſure, was in the one that of a good and juſt 
prince, in the other that of a tyrant, For Lyſan- 
der, in his full range of power and authority, did 
nothing that was intemperate or extravagant, but 
kept at as great a diſtance as ever any man did from 
that proverb, Lions at home, in public foxes ; fo tem- 
perite was he, ſo truly Spartan in his life and man- 
ners. Whereas nothing could reſtrain Sylla, or 
keep him within bounds, neither poverty in his 
e nor gravity in his old age, Whilſt he was 
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__ preſcribing to the Romans the beſt laws in the 
world concerning continence and ſobriety, he in- 
dulged himſelf, as Salluft writes, in open lewdneſs 


and debauchery. By theſe ways he had ſo impo- 
veriſhed the city, and drained it of its treaſures, 


that he was forced to fell for money to the cities 


that were in friendſhip and alliance with the Ro- 
mans, the privilege of governing themſelves by their 
own laws; though at the fame time he daily expo- 


ſed the wealthieſt and greateſt families to public 


ſale. The ſums'he ſquandered upon his flatterevs 
were immenſe, For how could any moderation or 


frugality be expected in his private entertainments, 


and in his liberality to his companions, when in the 


face of the people, and in open court, where he 


had cauſed one of the beſt eſtates in Rome to be 


put up to auction, he would have adjudged it to a 


riend for an inconfiderable price, and becaufe 
another bid higher, and the officer made proclams: 


tion of the advance, he broke out into a paſſion, 


and complained to the citizens, that it was barbarous 


and tyrannical in them, not to alleto him the liberty of 
' diſpoſing of his own booty as he pleaſed ? 


How different was this from Lyſander's beha- 


viour, who ſent to Sparta not only the money and 


fpoils he had taken, but even the preſents that had 


been made to him? I would not however be thought 
to commend this action of Lyſander ; for perhaps 


he did Sparta more harm by his liberality, than Syl- 


la did Rome by his rapine ; I only make uſe of it as 


an argument to prove his contempt of' riches. 
There was ſomething very ſingular in each of them 
with reſpect to their country. Sylla, who was him- 
felf a moſt profligate libertine, however made the 
Romans ſober and temperate; whereas Lyſander 


infected Sparta with vices to which he was an utter 
ranger ; ſo that they were both to blame, the one 


Jor being worſe than his own laws; the other for 


rendering his citizens worſe than himſelf; for Ly- 
FA . ſander 
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ſander taught Sparta to want thoſe things which 
himſelf had learned not to want. And chus much 
of their civil adminiſtration. 
As for military expeditions and engagements; 
hazardous enterpriſes, and numbers of victories; 
| Sylla is ſo much ſuperior, that there is no room for 
compariſon, Lyſander indeed obtained the victory 
in two naval fights, to which may be added the ta- 
king of Athens; though that was a work of greater 
fame, than dificulry. But then as to his conduct 
in Bœotia, and at Haliartus, though his ill ſucceſs 
may partly be aſcribed- to fortune, yet he ſeems 
chargeable with indiſcretion and temerity ; when 
without waiting for the king's forces, which were 
then almoſt at hand from Platææ; and giving way 
to the tranſports of anger and ambition, he unſea- 
ſonably approached the walls, and was miſerably 
| defeated by a ſally of a handful of men. He did not 
fall like Cleombrotus, who was ſlain whilſt he was 
gloriouſly making head againſt an impetuous enemy 
at Leuctra, not like Cyrus, nor Epaminondas, who 
received a mortal wound whilſt he was rallying his 
men, and ſecuring to them the victory. Theſe 
great men died the death ot kings and command- 
ers. Whereas he, like ſome common ſoldier, or 
one of the forlorn hope, caſt away his life inglo- 
riouſly, giving this teſtimony to the ancient Spar- 
tans, that they did well to avoid ſtorming of walls, 
in which the ſtouteſt man may chance to fall by the 
hand, not only of an abject fellow, but by that of a 
boy or woman, as they fay Achilles was ſlain in the 
gates of Troy by the hands of Paris. As for Sylla, 
t would be hard to reckon up how many pitched ' 
battles he won, or how many thouſands he flew, 
He took Rome itſelf twice, and forced the haven 
of Piræus, not by famine, as Lyſander did, but by 
ſeveral ſharp encounters, and by driving out Ar- 
chelaus from the land to the ſea. If we conſider 


che enemies * both had to deal with, we ſhall 
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| find the Urea ſtill greater between them. Ly- - 
ſander's naval victory near Samos, wherein he de- 
feated Antiochus, who was no better than Alcibia- - 


des's pilot, was little more than a mock fight; nor 


could his Tircuumventng of Philocles the Athenian . 
orator, 


- A man unknown but for his bitter tongue, 


add much to his renown; for either of theſe; An- 
tiochus or Philocles, Mithridates would have ſcorn- 


ed to compare with one of his equerries, or Ma- 


rius with one of his lictors. Whereas: without e- 
numerating all the kings, princes, conſuls, præ- 
tors, generals, and tribunes whom Sylla had to con- 
tend with; who was there ever amongſt the Ro- 


mans ſo formidable as Marius? What king more 


f theſe, the firſt he drove into baniſhment, the 
ſecond he ſubdued, and flew the others. 


But that which in my opinion is beyond all that 
has been hitherto ſaid, is, that Lyſander obtained 


none of his victories: without the aſſiſtance of his 


country; whereas Sylla, baniſhed as he was, and 
| perſecuted by his enemies, his wife being thruſt 


out of -doors, his .houſe burnt, and his friends 


murdered, fought in Bœotia againſt an innumera- 


ble army of Barbarians, expoſcd his perſon. to the 
moſt imminent dangers in the ſervice of his coun- 
try, overthrew the enemy, and erected a trophy. 
And when Mithridates courted his friendſhip and 
alliance, and offered him men and money to enable 


- him to oppoſe his enemies ; he would not ſo much 


as give him a kind word or look, or ſhow him the 


leaſt civility, till he himſelf had promiſed to quit 


Aſia, to deliver up his fleet, and ſurrender Bithy- 
nia and Cappadocia to their lawful princes : than 
"which Sylla never performed a more honourable, 


or more ee uy 3 for 9 the 


public 


g powerful than Mithridates? Who of the Italians 
more brave than Lamponius and Teleſinus? Vet 
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public good to his private intereſt, he, like a dog 
of a generous breed, never quitted his hold till his. 
enemy had confeſſed himſelf conquered ; and then. 
he ſet about revenging his private injuries. 

We may judge of the manners of both from 
their different behaviour at Athens. Sylla having 
made himſelf maſter of it at a time when the Athe- 
nians were at war againſt him in favour of Mithri- 
dates, and for the increaſe of his power and great- 
neſs, nevertheleſs reſtored her to her liberty, and 
the free exerciſe of her own laws. Lyſander on 
the contrary, though he found her fallen from the 
higheſt dignity and power, was ſo far from pitying 
her in her diſtreſs, that he deſtroyed the popular 
government, and enſlaved her to the moſt cruel. 
and unjuſt of tyrants, Jo conclude, it ſeems to 
me that our determination will not be far from the 
truth, if we ſay that Sylla performed more great 
actions, and that Lyſander committed fewer faults; 
and if we give to one the pre-eminence for mode 
align and abſtinence, to the other for conduct and. 
valour, : e 
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Eripoltas the diviner, who brought King O- 
pheltas and thoſe under his command from 
Theſſaly into Bœotia, left behind him a family which 
flouriſhed for many generations . Moſt of his de- 
ſcendents inhabited Chæronea, which was the firſt 
city wherein they ſettled after they had expelled 
the Barbarians. But as they were all of them men 
of courage and warlike inclinations, they fell in the 
wars, againſt the Medes, and the encounters with 


the Gauls, behaving themſelves on all occaſions 


with undaunted courage and reſolution. 

There was left one orphan of this houſe, called 
Damon, ſurnamed Peripoltas, for beauty and great- 
neſs of ſpirit ſurpaſſin g all of his age, but of a fierce 
and untractable temper. When he was paſt the 
years of childhood, a Roman captain of a cohort 


that wintered in Chæronea, fell in love with him; 


but as he could, not obtain his- infamous deſires, 


This is an obſcure piece of - hiſtory, of which we cannot find the 
ſmalleſt footſteps, This tranſmigration of Opheltas-into Bœotia muRt- 


neceſſarily have been many ages before the Trojan war; becauſe in 
that war we find Pelius the father of one Opheltas, at the head of the 
| Brotians, This Opheltas II. had a ſon named Prolemy, whoſe fon was 
Xanthus, the laſt king that reigned in. Thebes, 
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either by gifts or entreaties, it was much! feared 
that he would proceed to violence. The ſuſpicion 
was made more probable by the contemptible con- 
dition of Chæronea, which was then extreme 
weak and poor. Damon being apprehenſive of 
further injury, and reſenting the attempts that had 
been already made, determined to kill the officer. 
Accordingly he engaged fifteen of his companions 
to join with him; for he would not communicate 
his deſign to a greater number, leſt it might be diſ- 
covered. They having daubed their faces with ſoot 
in the night-time, and having drank largely, fell 
upon the officer by break of day, as he was ſacri- 
ficing in the market-place; and having killed 
him, and not a few of thoſe that were him, they 
fled out of :the city, which was extremely alarm- 
ed and troubled at the murder. The coun- 
cil aſſembled immediately, and pronounced ſen- 
tence of -death againſt Damon and all his ac- 
complices. This they did to juſtify the city to the 
Romans, But, that evening, as the magiſtrates 
were at ſupper together, according to cuſtom, Da- 
mon and his contederates breaking into the room, 
killed them all, and then again fed out of the 
town. About this time, Lucius Lucullus paſſed 
that way with his forces upon ſome expedition 
and this diſaſter having but newly happened, he 
ſtaid to examine the matter. Upon inquiry he 
found the citizens were not in fault, but rather 
that they themſelves had been ſufferers; therefore. 
he drew out the ſoldiers, and carried them away 
with him. Yet Damon continuing to ravage the 
s, country all about, the citizens by meſſages and de- 
crees, in appearance favourable, enticed him into 
the city, and upon his return made him gymna- 


as he was anointing himſelf with oil in a bath, they 
ſet upon him and killed him. For a long while 
after apparitions were ſeen, and lamentable groans 

; | | heard 


— 


| fiarch, or maſter of the exerciſes.; but afterward _ 
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heard in that place, (as our fathers have told us), 
for which reaſon the gates of the bath were ordered 


to be cloſed up: and even to this day thoſe who 


live near that place, affirm, that they ſometimes 
Fee the ſame ſpectres, and hear the fame lamenta- 
tions. The poſterity of that family (of which 


ſome remain in the country of Phocis, near the 


city of Stirs), are called, according to the Xolic 
dialect, Aſbolomenoi, that is, men daubed with ſoot; 


becauſe Damon' was beſmeared with ſoot when he 
committed that murder. | VF 
But there being a quarrel betwixt the Chæro- 


neans and the Orchomenians, who bordered upon 
them, the Orchomenians hired an informer, a 
Roman, to accuſe the community of Chæronea, 
as if it had been a ſingle perſon, of the murder 
which Damon' had committed. Accordingly the 
proceſs was formed, and the cauſe pleaded before 
the prætor of Macedon; for as yet the Romans 


| Had not ſent pretors into Greece. The advocates 


for the inhabitants, appealed to the teſtimony of 
Lucullus, who, in anſwer to a letter the prætor 


wrote to him, returned a true account of the mat- 


ter of fact. By this means the city was cleared of 


the accuſation, when in danger of utter deſtruc- 
tion. The citizens who were then preſerved, e- 


rected a ſtatue to Lucullus in the forum, next te 


| that of the god Bacchus. We alſo have the ſame 
[ſentiments of gratitude, and though removed at 


the diſtance of ſeveral generations, think ourſelves 
partakers of this benefit. And as, in our opinion, 
the deſcription of the character and manners exhi- 


bits a nobler image of a man, than that which re- 


preſents the form of his body and the features of 


- his face, we ſhall add the life of Lucullus to thoſe 


of other illuſtrious men, and ſtill adhere ſtrictly 
to the truth. It is ſufficient to ſhow. that we pre- 
ſerve a grateful remembrance of his kindneſs : and 


| he himſelf would not expect, chat we ſhould recom- 


penſe 


C23 MX © 
penſe that ſervice which conſiſted in ſpeaking the 
truth with a falſe and counterfeit narration. For as 
we chuſe that a painter who is to draw a beautiful 
face, in which there is yet ſome imperfection, 
ſhould neither wholly leave out, nor entirely ex- 
preſs what is faulty, becauſe this would deform it, 
and that ſpoil the reſemblance ; ſo ſince it is ver 
hard, or rather impoſſible, to find a man — 
life is wholly free from blemiſh, let us in the ſame 
manner follow truth, deſcribing fully whatever is 
commendable; and if any errors occur, which 
have been occaſioned by the emotions of a ſudden 
paſſion, or the neceſſity of the times, let us look 
upon them rather as defects of virtue, than as vi- 
ces, and carry the pencil gently over them, out of 
reſpe&t to human nature, which never formed a 
beautiful object that was complete and faultleſs, 
bor a virtuous character that was entirely free from 
blame. Conſidering with myſelf to whom I ſhould 


compare Lucullus, | find none ſo exactly his paral- 


lel as Cimon. 1 : | 
They were both valiant in war, ſucceſsfu] againſt 


the Barbarians, mild in their political adminiſtra- 


tion, Both extinguiſhed the civil broils at home, 
and gained ſignal victories abroad. For no Greek 


before Cimon, nor Roman before Lucullus, ever 


carried the ſcene of war ſo far from their own 
country, unleſs we except the exploits of Bacchus 
and Hercules, thoſe of Perſeus againſt the Ethiopi- 
"ans, Medes, and Armenians, and the actions of 

Jaſon, if any memorials of theſe that deſerve credit 
are preſerved to our days. I hey were alike too in 


this, that they finiſhed not the enterpriſes they un- 


dertook; they brought their enemies near their ruin, 
but never entirely defeated them, There was yet a 
greater conformity in their generoſity and hoſpita- 
lity, and in the ſplendour and magnificence of their 
tables. We may perhaps have omitted fome other 

r cCcircumſtances 
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eircumſtances of reſemblance ; but it will be eaſy to 
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obſerve them in the following relation. 
Cimon was the ſon of Miltiades and Hegyſipyle, 
who was by birth a Thracian, and daughter to 


King Olorus ; this appears from the poems of Me- 
lanthius and Archelaus *, which they both wrote 


in praiſe of Cimon. So that the hiſtorian Thucy- 
dides was his kinſman by the mother's ſide ; for his 


. father's name was alſo Olorus; he poſſefled ſome 


mines of gold in Thrace, and was killed in Scapte- 
fula, a diſtrict of Thrace, His bones were after- 


wards brought into Attica, and his monument is 


ſhown amongſt thoſe of the family-of Cimon, near 
the tomb of. Elpinice, Cimon's fiſter. But Thu- 
cydides was of the ward of Alimus, and Miltiades 
of that of Lacia, Miltiades being condemned in a 


fine of fifty talents to the ſtate, and unable to pay 
it, was caſt into priſon, and chere died. Cimon 
was left an orphan very young, with his ſiſter El- 


pinice, who was allo young and unmarried. At 


Fvſt he had no-reputation, being looked upon as 


riotous and diflolute ; nay he was compared to his 
grandfather Cimon, who for his ſtupidity was call- 


ed Coalemos, (the idiot). Steſimbrotus of Thaſus, 


who lived about the ſame time with Cimon, re- 
ports of him, that he never learned muſic, nor e- 
ver acquired any of thoſe polite accompliſhments 
ſo much eſteemed in Greece; chat he had not the 
leaſt ſpark of Attic wit and pleaſantry; ; but that his 
diſpoſition was open, - generous, and ſincere, ſo that 
he ſeemed more like a native of Peloponneſus than 
an Athenian, being ſuch an one as e de- 
n Hercules, 


Rough and e but rn? for great de | ant. 
* Two 3 poets, the firſt of them was of Miletue, or-accord- 


ing to others of Athens. He flouriſhed about the eighty-fourth Olym- 
piad. He was a great philoſopher, and the maſter of Socrates, The 
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For this character may well agree with that whiclr 


Steſimbrotus has given of him. They accuſe him 


in his younger years of an inceſtuous commerce with 
his own ſiſter Elpinice, who otherwiſe had no 
great reputation for chaſtity, ſhe having been inti- 
mate with Polygnotus the painter. For when he 


painted the Trojan dames in the porch then called 


Peiſinaction, now Paecile, he drew Laodice in the 
form of Elpinice. He was not an ordinary artiſt 


. who was paid for his work, but generouſly gave 
his-labours to the city. This all the hiſtorians re- 


port of him, and the poet Mclanthius bg 


in.theſe verfes: 


Theſe forms of gods and heroes which we View, 
His bounty. gave, his matchleſs pencil dreto. 


Some affirm, that Elpinice's familiarities with her 5 
brother were not private and criminal, but that ſhe ** 
ved publicly with him, and was really his wife 
for as ſhe had but a ſmall fortune, ſhe could not 
meet with a huſband ſuitable to her birth. But af- 

terwards when Callias, one of the richeſt men in 
Athens, fell in, love with her, and offered to pay 
tbe mulCt the father was- condemned in, if he could 
obtain the daughter in marr iage, .Cimon accepted 


the condition, and betrothed her to Callias. It 
plainly appears, that Cimon was of an amorous 


* 


complexion: for Melanchius in his elegies face- 


Of. However, this is certain, that he loved his wife 


tiouſly rallies him for his miſtreſſes, one of whom 
was called Mne/ftra, and the other was Ariſteria of 
Salamin; and theſe, the poet ſays, he was very fond 


Iſodice very paſſionately ; ſhe was the daughter of 
Euryptolemus the ſon of. Megacles. Her death he 
regretted even to impatience, as appears by the elegies 
of condolence addreſſed to him upon his loſs of her, 


The philoſopher Panztius is of opinion, that Ar- 


chelaus was the author of thoſe elegies; and indeed 


the time ſeems to favour that conjecture. . * 
. C.c 2. Wü, 
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Every other part of Cimon' s character was great 
and admirable. For as he was as daring as Miltia- 
des, and not at all inferior to Themiſtocles for judg- 
ment, ſo he was confeſſedly more juſt and honeſt 
than either of them. As he was equal to them in 
diſcharging all the functions of a general; ſo in the 
political part of government, he very far excelled 
them; and this too when he was very young, be- 
fore he had any experience in military affaris. For 
when Themiſtocles, upon the invaſion of the Medes, 
adviſed the Athenians to forſake their town and 
the country about it, and to carry all their arms on 
ſipboard, and in the ſtraits of Salamin diſpute the 
dominion of the ſea with their enemies, every one 
elſe ſtood amazed at the raſhneſs of this advice; 
Cimon only was not at all ſurpriſed, but cheer- 
FE tag paſted through. the Ceramicus, attended by 
his comrades, towards the caſtle, carrying a bridle 
in his hand to offer to the goddeſs. Minerva; by 
this intimating, that there was no need of horſe- 
men now, but of mariners. After he had paid his 
devotions to the goddeſs, and offered up the bridle, 
he took down the bucklers that hung upon the 
walls of the temple, and ſo went down to the 
port. By this example he encouraged and ani- 
mated many of the citizens. He was handſome 
in his perſon, his ſtature was tall, and his hair 
was thick and curled. After he had acquitted. 
| hinaſelf bravely in this battle of Salamin, he ſoon 
ained the efteem and afſection of the Athenians; 
5 that they were continually inflaming him with 
emulation, and animating him to perform deeds as. 
rouge as that of Marathon. The- people were 
ry glad when they ſaw him apply himſelf to af- 
2 of ſtate; and they advanced him to the 
| higheſt employments in the government, both be- 
| cauſe they were diſguſted with Themiſtocles, and 
| becauſe they were charmed with the mildneſs and 
cand our of Cimon s temper, Ariſtides the ſon of 
| 7 
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Lyſimachus contributed not a little to his promo- | 


_ tibn; for obſerving the goodneſs and integrity of. 


his diſpoſition, he — raiſed him, that he 
might be a counterpoiſe to the crafty and reſolute 
Themiſtocles. | 

When the Medes were Ae out of Grebe, 
Cimon was appointed commander of the fleet. 
The Athenians had not yet attained the chief au- 
thority in Greece, but were under the direction of 
Pauſanias and the Lacedæmonians. Cimon, there - 


fore, firſt of all encouraged his citizens to diſtin- 


guiſh themſelves by their good diſcipline and by 
their valour. And afterwards when Pauſanias, ha- 
ving formed a deſign to betray the Grecians, held 
conferences with the Barbarians, and wrote Fern 
to the king of Perſia, and was beſides ſo extrava- 
gantly elated with his authority, that he treated the 
allies with inſupportable inſolence and ſeverity, Ci- 
mon, by affording protection to thoſe who had been 


injured by him, robbed him of that authority which 


he had among the Greeks, before he was aware, 
This he did not by open violence, but by affability 
and humanity. So that many of the allies being no 
longer able to endure the oppreflive and inſolent 


behaviour of Pauſanias, revolted from him' to Ci- 


mon and Ariſtides; who, having gained ſuch a 
party from him, ſent meſſengers to the Ephori of 
Sparta, defiring them to recall a man who was a 
diſhonour ro Sparta and a trouble to all Greece. 
They report of Paufanias, that when he was in 


Byzantium | he ſolicited a young lady of a noble fa» - 


mily in the city, whoſe name was Cleonice. Her 


rents dreading his cruelty, were forced to cone, 


and abandoned their daughter to his embraces. Cleo- 


nice had commanded the ſervants to put out all the 


lights; ſo that approaching ſilently, and in the dark 
towards his bed, ſhe ſtumbled upon the lamp that 
was extinguifhed. which ſhe overturned and ſpilled. 
Pauſanias, who was fallen aſleep, awaked, and 

e = ſtartled . 
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ſtartled with the noiſe, thought an aflaflin was come 
to murder him; and haſtily ſnatching up his po- 
niard that lay by him, he wounded his ſuppoſed 
enemy to death. After this his mind was- never 
at eaſe; for her ſpectre continually. haunted his 


bed, and- eee his arb with . angry 
words: 


LO 


Go meet thy doom, the juſt reward of guilt; © 
Know, Vengeance never ſleeps when blood is ſpilt. 


All che allies looked on this action with. the 
greateſt indignation; and joining. their forces with 
Cimbn's, they beſieged Pauſanias in Byzantium. 
But he eſcaped. out of their hands, and being ſtill 
terrified by the viſion, went to Heraclea *. In this 
place there was a temple where the ſpirits of the 
dead were raiſed, in order to diſcover future events. 
Having ſolemnly. invoked Cleonice, . and entreated 
her to be reconciled,. ſhe appeared to. him, and an- 
ſwered him in theſe words; As ſoon as thou comeſt to 
Sparta, thou ſhalt be freed from all thy misfortunes; 
hereby obſcurely foretelling (in my opinion) the 


death which there attended him f. This ſtory is 
related by many writers.. 


Cimon ſtrengthened with his acceſſion of the al- 
tw ſailed with his army to Thrace: for he was told 
that ſome great men among the . of the 
king's kindred, having poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Eon, a town. ſituated upon the river. Strymon, 
infeſted the Greeks who bordered upon them. 


* Strabo places Reraclea'i in Elis, about forty furlongs from Olym- 
pia; but Pauſanias fixes it a little ſurther from thence in Arca- 
dia. It is the ſame. with that which is called Phygalia and Phialia, 
There Pauſanias had reeourſe to certain megicians called  Pſychagogi, 
that i is, ſuch as pretended to raiſe departed ſpirits. 

+ For the Lacedzmonians refolving to ſeize him, he fled for refuge 
into a temple of Minerva called Chalcicicos, There they Ropped up all 
the gates, opened the roof of the chapel, whither he was withdrawn, 
and kept a conftant watch over him till they had ſtarved him; and juſt 


as he was at the point of N they took him from thovie, and I: 
expired immediately, oF} 
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Firſt, he. defeated thoſe Perſians, and ſhut them 


30 


within the walls of their town. Then he 
fell upon the Thracians themſelves, in the adjacent 
country, from whence the town of Eion was ſup- 
plied with proviſions. He drove them entirely out: 
of the country, and took poſſeſſion of. it himſelf. 


By this means he reduced the beſieged to ſuch 
ſtraits, that Butes, who commanded there for the 
king, in deſpair: ſet fire to the town, and burned -: 
himſelf, his goods, and his friends, in one common 


flame. By this means Cimon got the town, but no 
great booty; for thefe Barbarians not only conſu- - 


med themſelves in the fire, but the richeſt of their 
moveables. However, he gave the country about 
it to the Athenians; it being a pleaſant and fruitful 


foil. For this action the people permitted him to 


erect ſtone images of Mercury; upon tlie firſt of 


which was this inſcription: 


What honours ſhall we pay, what trophies raiſe,, 
(The ſacred guardians of the bero's praiſe),.. - + 
To thoſe brave warriars, who at Strymon's flood 
In cloſe array the hardy Meade with/tood !_ 
In vain the vanquiſhed from the victor fled, 
Behind Eion's walls to hide his head.. 
Thither new terrars did the rout purſue,, 214 
And thoſe the fword had ſpar d, fell famine flew... - 


Upon the ſecond was this: 


Theſe monuments of never-dying fame. 
From Athens her victorious heroes claim. 
Theſe may her ſons in aſter- ages view, gt 
Aud ftrive their great forefathers to autdos  - | 
'This-was the inſcription of the third :: © = 
Mneſtheus from hence led forth his choſen band, 
And wav'd his banners high in ho/lile land, 


Mneſtheus, as. Homer ſings, did all excel 
In ordering troops, and ranging battles well, 
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Prom him his lou'd Athenians learn'd the art, 
| To them his knowledge did the prince impart. 
They, beſt of any, can the ranks prepare, 

And form the ſquadrons for the doubtful war. 
Though the name of Cimon is not mentioned in 
theſe inſcriptions, yet his contemporaries all aſſert 

chat they relate to him, and diſtinguiſh him with a 
peculiar honour. For Miltiades and I hemiſtocles 
could never abtain the like And when Miltiades 
defired a crown of olive, one Sophanes, who was 
of the ward of Decelea, ſtood up in the midſt of 
the aſſembly, and ſpoke theſe words, which were 
much applauded by the populace, though the ſen- 
timent was very unjuſt and ungrateful; I hen thou 
Halt conquer alone, Miltiades, thou ſhalt be honoured a- 
lane. What then induced them ſo particularly to 
honour Cimon ? It was certainly this, that under 
other commanders they ſtood upon the defenſive ; 
but, by his conduct, they not only repulſed their 
1: enemies, but invaded them in their own country. 
Thus they became maſters of Eion and Amphi- 
polis, where they planted colonies : and. afterwards 
they ſent a colony. likewiſe into the iſland of Scy- 
ros, which Cimon took after this manner . The 
Dolopians were the inhabitants of this iſland, a 
people who neglected huſbandry, and had long been 
remarkable for piracy ; and at laſt they rifled even 
thoſe that brought merchandiſe into their own ports. 
For ſome merthants of Theſſaly putting into their 
port of Ctefium, they ſeized their goods, and con- 
fined their perſons, * But they breaking out of pri- 
: ſon, went'and demanded juſtice of the Amphicty- 
. ons, who condemned the iſland to pay a fine. I he 
people thinking it unreaſonable that it ſhould be 


* Thus, according to Plutarch, Cimon made himſelf maſter, of 
Scyros after he bad got poſſeſſion of Eion; and in this he agrees with 
Thucydides, who ſays, after the Athenians had taken Eien they made 
themſetves maſters of Scyros, This happened towards the beginning of 
the leventy-ſeverth Olympiad. 
200 © | paid 
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pore by the public, required thoſe to pay it who 


ad enriched themſelves by the plunder; they fear- 
ing they ſhould be obliged to reſtore what they had 
taken, wrote to Gimon inviting him to come with. 
his fleet, and declaring themſelves ready to deliver 
the town into his hands. Cimon having by theſe 
means taken the town, expelled. thoſe Dolopian pi- 
rates, and opened the traffic of the /Zgean ſea, At-- 
ter this, hearing that Theſeus the. ſon of Ægeus, 
when he fled from Athens, took refuge in this 


iſland, and was there ſlain by King Lycomedes upon 
certain ſuſpicions, he endeavoured to find out 


where he was buried. For the oracle had not long 
before commanded the Athenians to bring home: 
his aſhes, and to honour him as an hero. I hey 
could not however learn where he was interred; 
for the people of Scyros diſſembled the Knowledge 
of it, and would not allow them to ſearch. But at 
length after diligent inquiry Cimon found: out the- 

tomb *; he then carried the relics into his own: 
galley, and with great pomp brought them to. 
Athens, eight hundred years after Theſeus left 
that country. I his ation much endeared Cimon 
to the people. And to ſignalize the memory of it, 
they appointed that celebrated conteſt betwixt the 
two tragedians, Æſchylus and Sophocles. For the 
latter having exhibited his firſt play, when he was 
very young, the applauſe of the theatre was. divi- . 
ded, and. the ſpectators ſided into parties. To de- 
termine this, Aphepſion, who was at that time 
Archon, would not caſt lots who ſhould be judges.. 
But when Cimon, and the other commanders with 
him came into the theatre, after they had perform- 
ed the uſual rites to the god. of the feſtival, the 
Archon would not ſuffer them to depart, but made 
them ſwear (being ten in all, one from each tribe) 
to give their judgments in this contention, Both 
des ambitioully ſtrove who ſhould get the ſuffrages 

See the life of Thaſeus, vol. i, p. 105, of 


he Urn 


of ſuch* honourable judges; but the victory was at 
laſt adjudged to Sophocles. This fo. mortiſied 

Aſchylus, that in a ſhort time he left Athens, and 

went to Sicily, where he died of diſcontent, and was 
buried near the city of Gela. | 


lon reports, that when he was a young man, and 


newly returned from Chios to Athens, he chanced 
to ſup with Cimon at Laomedon's houſe, After 
ſupper, when they had, according to cuſtom, 
poured out wine to the honour of the gods, Cimon 
was deſired to ſing. Having ſung very agreeably, 
he was: complimented by the company, as being 
more polite than Themiftocles, who being entreat- 
ed upon ſuch an occaſion to fing, anſwered, That he 
could not ſing, nor play upon the harp, but that he knew 
'how to make a city great and wealthy, I he converſa- 
tion then naturally turning upon the actions of Ci- 


mon, after the moſt conſiderable of them had been. 


mentioned, he told the company that they had o- 
mitted one, upon which he valued himſelf moſt for 
3 and contrivance. He gave this account of 
When the Athenians and their allies had taken 


a Wat number of the Barbarians priſoners in Se- 


ſtos and Byzantium, and defired him to divide the 
booty, he put the priſoners in one lot, and all the 
rich ornaments of their dreſs in the other. This 


therefore he gave them their choice to take which 


the allies complained of as "Choe e diviſion; 


Tot they would, ſaying that the Athenians would be 


content with that which they refuſed. One Hero- 


phytus of Samos adviſed them to take the orna- 
ments for their ſhare, and leave the ſlaves to the 


Athenians. Upon this Cimon was laughed at for 


His ridiculous divifion : for the allies carried away 
the gold chains, bracelets, and purple robes, and 
the Athenians had only the naked bodies of the 
eaptives; which were little inured to labour. But 
in àa ſhort time after, the friends and kinſmen of 


the. innen coming from * and Phrygia, re- 
l 
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2 them all at a very high ranſom. By 66 
means Cimon got ſo much treaſure, that he main- 


tained his whole fleet with the money for four 
months; and yet there was a conſiderable ſum left 
to lay up in the treaſury at Athens. 7 
Eimon being now. grow rich, what he gained 
3 honourably from the Barbarians, he ſpent ſtill more 
 Þ honourably upon the citizens. For he pulled down 
the incloſures of his gardens and grounds, that all 
, | travellers, but his citizens eſpecially, might freely 
gather the fruits. At home he kept a table that was 
„not furniſhed indeed with great delicacies, but 
Z Þ where there were proviſions ſufficient for a great 
- Þ number-of gueſts, Here the poor townſmen had a 
e Þ conſtant and eaſy acceſs, ſo that they had leifure to 
attend to their public duties, from which otherwiſe 
- | they would have been diſtracted by ſeeking after a 
- | fubliſtence, But Ariſtotle reports, that he was par- 
n tial in his reception, and that it did not extend to 
all the Athenians, but only to thofe of the ward of 
rLacia. He always went attended with a number of 
young men of his acquaintance very well clad, and 
| if he met with an elderly citizen in a poor habit, 
ehe ordered one of his retinue to change cloaths F 
ae with him; and he that received this mark of his 
ne kindneſs, thought himſelf highly honoured, He 
s mjoined his attendants likewiſe to carry a conſider- 
; able quantity of money about them; and when in 
the ſtreets they met with any neceſſitous perſon of 
a decent appearance, they privately conveyed ſome 
pieces of money into his hand. [o theſe things 


12- W Cratinus the poet ſeems to allude in his comedy 
he called Archilechs, 4 y 


ay Even 1 Metrobrus by name, 0 

nd ho barely boaſt a ſcriv ner's fame, 

the Suppos u, let things go how they wou d, 
Jut That Cimon, generous, great, and gad, 
of Cimon, the firſt of Greeks, and then 


re- Beyond diſpute the firſt of men, 


E 
| 
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Cimon above all mortal ry i 
Would aid me in my lateſt 


ys 
But fate ſnatch'd him, (ſure fate is Blind), 
And left me ſtarving here behind. 


Gorgias the Leontine gives him this character, 
He got riches that he might uſe them, and ſo uſed them as 
to gain himſelf credit by them. And Critias one of 
the thirty tyrants of Athens, when in his elegies he 
is expreſſing the utmoſt extent of his wiſhes, fays, 


Id aft for Scopas wealth, and Cimon's ſoul; 
Ageſilaus ſucceſs ſhould crown the whole. 


Lichas the Spartan, we know, became famous in 


Greece, only becauſe on the days of the ſports, 


when the young lads run naked, he uſed to enter- 
tain the ſtrangers that came to ſce theſe diverſions. 


But Cimon ſurpaſſed all the ancient Athenians for | 


Hoſpitality and good nature. For though the A- 
thenians juſtly boaſt that their anceſtors taught the. 
Teſt of Greece the method of ſowing corn, and the 


uſe of fire and water: yet Cimon, by keeping open 


houſe, and giving travellers liberty to eat all his 
Fruits, which the ſeveral ſeaſons afforded, ſeemed 
to reſtore to the world that community of goods 


which the poets tell us. was maintained in the reign 


of Saturn. Thoſe who object to him, that he did 
this to be popular, and gain the applauſe of the 
vulgar, are confuted by the conſtant tenour of the 
reſt of his actions, which all tended to maintain 
the intereſts of the nobility againſt the populace ; 
for he, together with Ariſtides, oppoſed | hemi- 
ſtocles, who Was for advancing the authority of the 
people beyond its juſt limits; and afterwards quar- 
relled with Ephialtes, who, o ingratiate himſelf 
with the multitude, was for aboliſhing the juriſdic- 
tion of the Areopagites. And when all of his 
time, except Ariſtides and Epbialtes, took — 
an 
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and enriched themſelves by the public money, he 
ſtill kept his hands clean and untainted, and was 
perfectly diſintereſted in all that he acted or ſpoke 


* TM. 0.” 


for the benefit of the commonwealth, They re- 
port that Rœſaces a Perſian, who had revolted from 
the king his maſter, fled to Athens; and there be- 
ing haraſſed by ſycophants, who were continually 
accuſing him to the people, he applied to Cimon 
for redreſs. To gain his favour, he placed at the 
entrance of his houſe, two cups, the one full of 
ſilver Darici *, and the other of gold. Cimon, 
when he ſaw them, ſmiled, and aſked him, whe- 
ther he would have him to be his mercenary, or his 


friend; he replied, his friend. If ſo (ſaid he) take a- 


way this money; for being your friend, T ſhall uſe it when _ 

The allies of the Athenians began now to be ve- 
ry weary of the war, and were deſirous to live in 
repoſe, and attend to the cultivation of their lands. 
For they ſaw their enemies driven out of the coun- 
try, and did not fear any new incurſions. There- 
fore though they ſtill paid the contributions they 
were aſſeſſed at, they would not ſend men and gal- 
leys, as they had done before. This the other A- 
thenian generals endeavoured to force them to do 
by proſecutions and fines, till at laſt they render- 
ed the government of the Athenians uneaſy, and 


odious to their confederates. But Cimon practiſed 


a contrary method; he forced none of the Greeks 
to go who were not willing, but from thoſe that 
defired to be excuſed from ſervice, he took money, 
and veſſels unmanned, permitting the men to ſtay 
at home and follow what -gainful vocations they 


liked beſt, whether of huſbandry or merchandiſe. 


The conſequence of this was, that by indolence 

and luxury they became enervated and unfit for 

war. - But the Athenians he took by turns into his 

galleys, and by employing them in alt his naval expe- 
* The name of a Perfian coin, ot WIT 
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ditions, ſoon rendered them the maſters of thoſe 
who paid them. So that being ſeverely diſciplined, 
and continually in arms, they began to be feared 
and flattered by the allies, who at laſt fell to that 
| degree of ſubjection, that of allies they became tri- 
butaries and ſlaves. 

No man ever eke the ambition of the . 
ſians more than Cimon; for he not only beat them 
out of Greece, but cloſely purſning them, would 
not let them take breath, nor re-eſtablifh their af- 
fairs; but either ravaged their territories and de- 
ſtroyed their towns, or prevailed on the provinces 
that were in ſubjection to them, to revolt to the 
. Grecians, So that in all Aſia, even from Ionia to 

Pamphyla, there was not one ſoldier that appeared 

for the king of Perſia. 

When word was brought that ſome Perſian 
commanders were upon the coaſts of Pamphylia 
with a land-army, and a great fleet, Cimon, being 
deſirous to terrify them in ſuch a manner, that they 


ſhould never mare venture beyond the Chelidonian 


iſles, ſet ſail from Triopium and Cnidos with twe 
hundred galleys, which were very ſwift and eafily 
manageable. They were firſt contrived and built 
by Themiſtocles; but Cimon widened: them, and 
joined beſides a ſcaffold to the deck of each of 
them, that they might contain a greater number of 
combatants to oppoſe the enemy. He firſt ſteered 
towards the city of Phaſelis, which though inhabit- 
ed by Greeks, yet would not quit the intereſts of 
Perſia, but denied his galleys entrance into the 
port. Whereupon he ravaged the country, and 
drew up his army to the walls of the town. But 
* ſome ſoldiers of Chios, who were then liſted under 
Cimon, being ancient friends to the Phaſelites, en- 

deavoured to mitigate the general in their behalf; 
and in the mean time ſhot arrows into the town, to 
which were faſtened letters of intelligence, which 
gave them an account of the ſtate of affairs. At 
length 
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length peace was concluded upon theſe conditions, 


that they ſhould pay down ten talents, and join 
their forces with Cimon againſt the Barbarians. 
Ephorus ſays, that the admiral of the Perſian fleet 
was T ithrauſtes, and the general of the land- army, 
Pherendates : but Caliſthenes ſays that Arioman- 
des the fon of Gobryas had the fupreme command. 
of all the forces. Ihe whole fleet anchored at the 
mouth of the river Eurymedon, but with no defiga- 
to fight, becauſe they — a reinforcement of 


Phœnician ſhips, which were to come from Cy- 


prus. But Cimon, being reſolved to prevent their. 
joining, ranged his gallcys.in ſuch a poſture, that 
if they declined fighting, he might force them to it. 
The Barbarians ſeeing this, retired within the. 
mouth of the river, to prevent their being attack - 


ed; but when they ſaw the Athenians come upon 


them, notwithanding their retreat, they met them- 
with ſix hundred fail, as Phanodemus relates, but 

according to Ephorus-only with three hundred and 
fifty. Yet, notwithſtanding this-advantage of num 
ber, they did nothing worthy ſo great a force; ſox 
they preſently turned the prows of their galleys to- 

ward the ſhore, where thoſe that came firſt threw. 


' themſelves. upon land, and fled to their army, 


which was drawn up thereaboutsz. but the reſt pe- 
riſhed with their veſſels, or were taken. By this 
we may judge that their number. was very great; 
for though many eſcaped out of the fight, and ma- 
ny others were Rax, yet two hundred galleys were 
taken by the 1 When their land-army 
drew towards the eee thought it very 
hazardous to make a deſcent, and to expoſe his 
Greeks, already wearied, to the ſwords of the Bar- 
barlans, who were all freſh.men, and greatly ſupe- 
rior to them in number. But ſceing his men reſo- 


lute, and fluſhed with victory, he ventured to land 


them while they were yet warm from the firſt en- 


raed As ſoon as: they were diſembarked,, 
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they ſet up a ſhout, and ran furioufly upon the e- 
nemy, who ſtood firm, and ſuſtained the ſhock 
with great reſolution. T he battle was very bloody; 
and the principal men of the Athenians for quality 
and courage, were flain. At length, though with 
much difficulty, they routed the Barbarians ; they 
took many priſoners, and plundered all their tents 
and pavilions, which were full of very rich ſpoil. 
Cimon having thus in one day gained two victo- 
ries, wherein he furpaſſed that of Salamin by ſea, 
and that of Platææ by land, was encouraged to 
purſue his ſucceſs : ſo that news being brought that 
the Phœnician fuccours, in number eighty fail, 
were arrived at Hydrus, be immediately bent his 
courſe toward them, They had not received any 
certain account of the former defeat, and were in 
great doubt and ſuſpenſe: ſo that being thus ſur- 
priſed, they loft all their veſſels, and the greateſt 
part of their men. [his ſucceſs of Cimon ſo hum- 
bled the king of Perſia, that he preſently made that 


| memorable peace, whereby he engaged that his ar- 


mies ſhould come no nearer the Grecian ſea than 
the ſpace of a day's journey on horſeback “, and 


that none of his galleys or veſſels of war ſhould ap- 


pear beyond the Cyanean and Chelidonian iſlands +. 
Caliſthenes ſays, that this was not ſtipulated! by ar- 


ticles, but that he oe at that diſtance from Greece 


merely through the fear which this victory had im- 
preſſed upon him; ſo that when Pericles with fifty 
galleys, and Ephialtes with thirty, cruifed beyond 
the Chelidonian iſlands, they could not diſcover one 


Perfian veſſel, But in the collection which * 


* j. e. Four hundred furlongs, as it is explained afterwards at the 
end of this life, og po | | 8 

+ By this means he was debarred from entering the ÆEgean ſea by 
the Euxine, and the Mediterranean by the ſeas of Pamphylia, Syria, 


Sr. For thoſe Cyanean iſlands, or rocks, were near the entrance of 


the Euxine, one on-the European fide near Byzantium, and the other 
on the Aſiatic ſide, near Chalcedon, being ſeparated from each other 
by an arm of the ſea not above twenty furlongs broad. 
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rus made of the public decrees of the people, there 
is a copy of this treaty, which therefore muſt really 
have been made. And it is reported, that at A- 
thens they erected an altar to Peace upon this oc- 
caſion, and decreed particular honours to Callias, 
who was employed as ambaſſador to manage the 
treaty. 

The people of Athens onde ſo much money 
from the ſale of the ſpoils, that, beſide what they 
ſpent for other purpoſes, they had ſufficient to 
build the ſouth wall of the citadel. It is ſaid too, 
that the long walls called Sele or legs, which joined 
the city to the port, were founded by Cimon, 
(though they were not finiſhed till afterwards), and 
that he furniſhed the money neceſſary for that 
work; for the place where they built them being a 
warſhy ground, they were forced to ſink great 

uantities of gravel and large ſtones to ſecure the 
oundation.. It was he likewiſe that adorned A- 
thens with thoſe public places for exerciſe and con- 
verſation, which the Athenians afterward ſo much 
frequented and delighted in. He planted the forum 
with plane trees. The academy, which was before 
without trees and without water, he changed into 
a delightful grove beautified with fountains; he 
made covered alleys to walk in, and laid out ground 
for foot and horſe races. 

Afterward being informed that ſome Perſians re- 
fuſed to quit the Cherſoneſus, and called in the 
people of the upper Thrace to their aſſiſtance, he 
failed againſt them with a very ſmall number of 
ſhips. ' he Barbarians deſpiſed fo inconſiderable a 
force; he took, however, thirteen of their ſhips, 
though he attacked them. only with four. Then 
having driven out the Perſians, and ſubdued the 
Thracians, he reduced the whole Cherfoneſus in 
fubjection to the Athenians. From hence he went 
againſt the people of Thaſos, who had revolted; 
and „ defeated them in a ſea- fight, and taken 
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7 thirty-three of their veſſels, he ſtormed their town, 
ſeized for the Athenians all the mines of gold on the 


4 _ this by the help of Pericles, who declared in favour 


FX 


oppoſite continent, and all the country dependent 


on it. This opened him an eaſy paſſage into Mace - 


don, ſo that he might have conquered the greateſt 


part of it. But becauſe he neglected that opportu- 


nity, he was ſuſpected of having been bribed by 


King Alexander, and was proſecuted by a combina- 


tion of his enemies. When he was making his de- 
fence before the judges, he told them, - that. be had 
never cultivated a friendſhip with thoſe rich nations, the 
Tonians and Theſſalians, as ſome others for their own in- 
tereſt had done; but that there was à friendſhip ſubſi/t- 
ing between him and. the Macedonians, becauſe he admi- 


red, and wiſhed to umitate their temperance and ſimplici- 


ty of living, which he preferred to any riches ;. though, he 
hall always been, and ſtil] was ambitious to enrich his 
country with the ſpoils of her enemies. Steſimbrotus, 
making mention of this trial, reponts, that Elpini- 


41 ce, in behalf of her brother, addreſſed herſelf to Pe- 
ricles, one of the moſt vehement of his accuſers ; 


and that Pericles anſwered her with a ſinile, Lon are 
zoo old, Elpinice, too old to manage affairs of this nature. 
However, after that, he became the mildeſt of his 
proſecutors, and roſe up but once all the while to 
plead againſt him ; which he did but very, faintly ; 


ſio that Cimon was acquitted, - 


In his political adminiſtration he always.reſtrain- 


ed the common people, who would have encroach- 
ed upon the nobility, and drawn all the power into 


their own bands, But when he afterward went . ta 


command the army abroad, the multitude broke 


looſe as it were, and reverſed. all the ancient laws 
and cuſtoms they had hitherro obſerved ; and, at 
the inftigation of Ephialtes, they withdrew the 


cogniſance of almoſt all cauſes from the Ateopagus ; 
fo that all appeals being we. 0 them, the go» 


vernment was reduced to a perfect democracy; and 


of 
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of the common people. But Cimon, how he re- 
turned, ſeeing this great council ſo diſgraced, was 
exceedingly troubled, and endeavoured to remedy | 
theſe diſorders, by bringing things to their former, 
ſtate, and reſtoring the nobility. to that MG . 
which they had in the time of Caliſthenes. 

the others declaimed againſt with the greateſt 9 | 
mence ;. they began to revive. thoſe. ſtories concern 
ing bim and his ſiſter, and accuſed him of being 
too ſtrongly attached to the Lacedzmonians. A- 
greeable to theſe calumnies are thoſe well- Known. 
verſes. of Eupolis upon. Cimon ;. 


He's not ill-natur d, whatſoe'er you think; 
But flies from buſt neſs as he flies to drink... 

He goes to Sparta, and is jo unkind; 

He leames his poor Elpinice behind. 


But if when he was ſlothful. and: a drunken: "34 
eould ſtorm ſo many towns, and gain ſo many 
victories ; certainly if he had been ſober, and dili- 
gent, no Grecian commander, either before or after 
bim, could have ſurpaſſed him in martial exploits, 


He was indeed a favourer of the Lacedzmonians 


even from his youth; and Steſimbrotus reports, 
that of two ſons. that were twins, whom he had by 
a woman of Clitorium, he named one Lacedæmonius, 
and the other Eleus. Whence Pericles often up- 
braided them with the race of their mother. But 
Diodorus the geographer aflerts that both theſe, 
and another ſon of Cimon's, whoſe name was 
Theſſalus, were born of Iſodice the daughter ag 
Euryptolemus the ſon of Megacles. 

However, this. is certain, that Cimon was coun- 
tenanced by the Lacedzmonians in oppoſition to 
Themiſtocles, whom they hated; and while he was 
yet very young, they endeavoured to raiſe his credit 
and authority in Athens. This the Athenians per-. 
ceived, and. at firſt 'it gave them great. pleaſure ; 
the ge which the Lacedæmonians ſhowed him 
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Being at that time very advantageous to them. For 
as their authority was then beginning f0 increaſe, 
and they were labouring to gain over the allies 
to their ſide, they were not at all offended with the 
honour and kindneſs: ſhowed to Cimon ; for he 
then bore the greateſt ſway in the affairs of Greece, 
as he was kind to the Lacedzmonians, and cours 
teous to all the allies. But afterwards when the 
Arhenians were grown more powerful, it gave them 
eat uneaſineſs to ſee Cimon ſo entirely devoted to 
the Lacedæmonians; for he would always in his 2 
ſpeeches prefer them to the Athenians; and upon I *! 
every occaſion, when he would reprimand the A- h 
* _ thenians for a fault;. or incite them to. emulation, n 
he would fay, The Lacedæmonians would not do thus. Je 
This highly diſguſted the citizens, and -procured. fc 
him a. great deal of hatred and ill-will. But the. fo 
calumny by which he ſuffered moſt of all, had this: b 
Te original. | 
= In the fourth year of the reign: of: Archfdsus 
the ſon of Zeuxidamus king of Sparta, there hap- 
pened in Laconia the moſt dreadful earthquake that. 
ever was known; the earth opened into.moſt fright- 
ful abyſſes, and ſwallowed up ſome parts of the 
„ country ; ; the mountain Taygetus and thoſe ad- 
jacent to it were ſo ſhaken that the ſummits of them 
fell down; and except five houſes, all the rown.:of 
Sparta was ſhattered to pieces. They ſay, that a, 
Ile before any motion was pereeived, as ſome 
oung men were exerciſing themſelves in the middle 
oe the portico, an hare of a ſudden ſtarted out juſt 
by them, which ſome of them, though naked, and 
rubbed over with oil, ran after in ſport ; no ſoon- 
er were they gone from the place, but the building 
fell down upon them that were left, and killed 
them all. In memory of this fatal accident, the 
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| A monument where they were afterwards interred is 
K co this day called Srſmatias, (that is), The tomb of 5 * 
a * killed by the curthguate. Arc hidamus, by a7 
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che preſent danger apprehending what might follow, N 


and ſeeing the citizens intent upon removing the 
richeſt of their goods, commanded an alarm to be 
ſounded, as if their enemies were coming upon 
them, that they might immediately arm themſelves, 
and reſort to him. It was this alone that ſaved 
Sparta at that time: for tlie Helots were aſſembled 
together from the adjacent country, with a deſign 
to ſurpriſe the Spartans, and to plunder thoſe whom 
the earthquake had ſpared. But finding them 
armed, and well prepared, they retired into the o- 
ther towns, and openly made war againſt them, 
having drawn into a confederacy not a few of their 
neighbours. Among the reſt, the Meſſenians 


joined with them againſt the Spartans, who. there= 


fore diſpatched Periclidas to Athens to folicit for 
fuccours. Alluding to this Ariftophanes ridicules 
him in theſe lines; ein ee 
I pen he with coat ſo red and face ſo pale 
Our help implor d, and told his piteous tale . 


Ephialtes endeavoured to prevent the people from 
granting this requeſt, declaring that they ought 
not to affift or reſtore a city that was rival to A- 
thens ; but that they ſhould leave it in its preſent 
diſtreſs, and trample on the pride and arrogance of 
Sparta. But Cimon (as Critias relates) chuſing 
rather to preſerve Sparta, than to aggrandize his 
own country, perſuaded the people to ſend him 
with a conſiderable army to its relief. lon has pre- 
ſerved that part of his ſpecch which moſt affected 
the Athenians, It was this; Suffer not Greece to be 
maimed by the loſs of 1 conſiderable a member, nor your- 
ewn city to be deprived of her companion. 5 
In his return from aiding the Lacedæmonians, 
he paſſed with his army through the territory of 
Corinth. Lachartus reproached him for bringing 


bis army into the country, without firſt aſking. 


* This paſſage is in the Lyſiſtrate, I, I.140.. ; le WE 
3 | ; Ave 
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leave of che people, telling him, that he who knocks. 


4 
at another man's door, ought not to enter the houſe with- | 

- out the maſter's leave. But you, Lachartus, (ſaid Ci- 4 
mon), did nat knock at the gates of the Cleonians and Me- 1 
garians, but broke them down, and entered by force, ; 
thinking that every place ought to be open to the powerful. M 1 
Having given this fharp and proper rebuke to the 0 

_ Corinthian, he paſſed on with his army. Some 
time after this, 5 Lacedæmonians ſent a fecond. x 
time to deſire ſuccours of the 'Athenians, againſt . tb 

the Meſſenians and Helots, who had ſeized upon. Þ x 
Ithome *. But when they came, the Spartans fear-. Þ 7 

ing their courage and reſolution, fent them back, n 

(they were the only allies they uſed in that manner), d 
alleging they were turbulent and ſeditious. The 
Athenians returned home, enraged at this uſage, 

and, vented their anger. upon all thoſe who were 
favourers of the Lacedzmonians, Therefore upon 

ſome flight occafion- they baniſhed Cimon for ten 
years, which ts, the time preſcribed to thoſe who 

are baniſhed by the oſtraciſm. In the mean time 

the Lacedzmonians. intending to deliver Delphi from 

the Phoceans, brought an army. to Tanagra, whi- 

ther the Athenians preſently marched. with a deſign P. 

wo fight them. _ Pe 
Eimon alſo came thither abmed. © 3 to er 

. join with his countrymen in oppoſing the Lacedz- re 
maonians, and eee ranged himſelf amongſt ar 


3 The 1 8 od. the Gege of hows; and ur 
5 finding it impoſtible for them who were not well ſkilled in attacks, to yi 
1 carry the place, ſent, and demanded the aſſi dance of the Athenians, 1 
who were known to excel in that part of military ſcience. They were | 
no ſooner arrived before the town under Cimon's command, but the th 
Spartans began to be jealous of their active enterpriſing temper, They th 
were afraid that if they continued long there, t the ſtrangers that were 
in their army being bought off by the beſieged, and countenanced by to 
the Athenians, might turn their arms againſt.them. Whereupon they thi 
3 diſmifled Cimon and his ſoldiers, declaring that they had no occaſion Wi 
: for them. The Athenians incenſed at this affront, which they had p 
K+ got deſerved at their hands, broke the alliance with Sparta, and joined e. 
1 in b with the Argians their enemies. Thacyd. lib. 8 90 1 
. oy By 
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thoſe of his own tribe, which was that of Oeneis. 


But the council of five hundred being informed of 


this, and terrified at it; (his adverſaries crying out 
that he would diforder the army, and bring the 
Lacedzmonians to Athens), commanded the officers | 


not to receive him. Cimon therefore left the ar 


conjuring Euthippus the Anaphlyſtian, and the reſt 
of his companions, who were moſt ſuſpected of fa- 
vouring the Lacedæmonians, to behave themſelves 
bravely againſt their enemies, and by their actions 
make their innocence evident to their countrymen. 
Theſe men being an hundred in number took Ci- 
mon's complete armour, and placing it in the mid- 
dle of their battalion, formed themſelves into a 
cloſe body, and charged ſo deſperately upon the 
enemy, that they were all cut off. The Athenians 


deeply regretted the lofs of ſuch brave men, and 


repented of their unjuſt ſuſpicions. Nor did they 
long retain their reſentment againſt Cimon, being 


influenced partly by the remembrance of his former 


ſervices, and partly by the conſideration of the 
preſent ſtate of their affairs. For having been de- 
feated at Tanagra in a great battle, and fearing the 
Peloponnefians would come upon them at the o- 
pening of the ſpring, they recalled Cimon by a de- 
cree, of which Pericles himſelf was author. 5So 
reaſonable were mens reſentments in thoſe-times, 
and ſo moderate their anger, that it always gave 
way to the public good : even ambition, the moſt 
ungovernable of all human paſhons, could then | 
yield to the neceſſities of the ſtate. ; i 
Cimon, as ſoon as he returned, put an end to 
the war, and reconciled the two cities. But ſeeing 
the Athenians impatient of being idle, and eager 
to aggrandize themſelves by war, and fearing leſt 
they ſhould ſet upon the Grecians themſelves, or 


| with ſo many ſhips cruiſing about the iſlands and 


Peloponneſius, give occaſion to inteftine wars, or 


en n of cheir allies * them, he 8 | 


2 
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eng uttered theſe words: 0 


— 


two Hundred galleys, with a deſign to make an at- 
tempt once more upon Ægypt and Cyprus *, that 


thus he might accuſtom the Athenians to fight a- 


gainſt the Barbarians, and enrich themſelves by 
the plunder of thoſe who were by nature enemies 


to Greece. But when all things were prepared, 


and the army was ready to embark, Cimon had this 
dream: he thought that a bitch barked furiouſly 
at him, and with a kind of human voice mixed with 


Go on, for ſhortly thou ſhalt be 
A friend to my young whelps, and me. 


This dream was hard to interpret ; yet Aſtyphi- 
Jus of Poſidonia, a man ſkilled in ae, and 

intimate with Cimon, told him, that his death was 
preſaged by this viſion, Which he thus explained: 
A dig is an enemy to him he barks at, and a man is gl. 
ways moſt a friend to his enemies, when he is dead ; the 
mier of a haves voice with barking 7 gnifie the 


PE | Theve had We a FOR expedition ak Cypros and Egypt; 
but neither in the firſt nor in the ſecond did the Athenians intend to 
attack both kingdoms at the ſame time. The hiſtory of the firſt ex- 
pedition is this. Cimon ſailed againſt Cyprus with two hundred gal- 
leys. Whilſt he was buſied in this enterpriſe, Inarces, king of Libya, 
and ſon of Pſammetichus, ſet out from Marea, a town ſituated above 
Pharos, and obliged the greateſt part of Egypt to revolt againſt Ar- 
taxerxes, and called in the Athenians who were before Cyprus, to his 
aſſiſtance. Hereupon the Athenians immediately quitted that ifland, 
and failing into A gypt made themſelves maſters of the Nile, attacked 
Memphis, ſeized on two of the out-works, and furiouſly aſſaulted the 
third, which was called the white wall. But they proved very unfor- 
tunate in this expedition, For Artaxerxes ſent Megabazus at the head 
of a powerful army into /Egypt, where he defeated the rebels and their 


* affociates, drove the Greeks from Memphis, ſhut them up in an iſland, 


where he beſieged them for eighteen months together, and at laſt forced 
them to ſurrender, They almoſt all periſhed in that war, which held 
fix. years; fo that very few of them got back into Greece: this was 
the firſt expedi: jon. The ſecond was a few years after, and happened 
in the ſame manner. The Athenians went againſt Cyprus with two 
hundred galleys. Whilſt they were before Citium; to which they had 
laid ſiege, Amerteus the king ſent to deſire ſome fuccours of them, 
and Cimon ſent him fixty of his galleys. Some ſay be went wih them 


Medes 2 
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Medes, for the army of the Medes is made x of Greeks 

and Barbariars. After this dream, as he was ſa- 
crificing to Bacchus, and the prieſt was cutting up 
the victim, a great number of emmets, taking up 
the littte congealed particles of the blood, laid them 


about Cimon's great toe: this was not obſerved a 


good while; but as ſoon as Cimon ſaw it, the prieſt 
came and {ſhowed him the liver of the victim im- 
perfect, wanting that part of it which they called 
the head, But as he could not then recede from 
the eaterpriſe, he ſet ſail; fixty of his ſhips he 
ſent toward Egypt; with the reſt he went and 
fought the king of Perſia's fleet, compoſed of Phœ- 
nician and Cilician ſhips, He ſubdued all the cities 
of Cyprus, and threatened Ægypt, deſigning no 
leſs than the entire ruin of the Perſian empire; and 
the rather becauſe he was informed that Themi- 
ſtocles was in great repute among-the Barbarians, 
and had promiſed the king to lead his army, when- 
ever he ſhould make war upon Greece. But they + 
ſay Themiſtocles, loſing all hopes of ſucceeding in 
his deſigns, and deſpaifing to ſurpaſs the viftue and 
good fortune of Cimon, died a voluntary death, 
Cimon {till framing great deſigns, and keeping his 
navy about the ifland of Cyprus, ſent meſſengers to 
conſult the oracle of Jupiter Ammon upon ſome 
ſecret affair; (for it is not known with what meſ- 
ſage they were ſent.) The god would give them 
no anſwer, but commanded them to return again, 
ſaying that Cimon was already with him. Hearing 
this they returned towards the ſea, and as ſoon as 
they came to. the Grecian army, which was then 
about Ægypt, they were informed that Cimon was 
dead; and computing the time when the oracle was 
delivered, they found that his death was meant by 
the expreſſion, that he was then with the gods. It is 
generally ſaid that he died of a ſickneſs at Citium 
in Cyprus; but ſome ſay that he dicd of a wound 
he received in an engagement with the Barbarians. 


* 
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Juſt before his death, he commanded thoſe under 
his charge to return to their country, and by no 
means to ſpread the news of his death by the way. 
This order was ſo punctually executed, that they 
all came home ſafe, and neither their enemies nor 
allies Knew what had happened. Thus, as Phano- 
demus obſerves, the Grecian army was, as it were, 
conducted by Cimon thirty days after he was dead. 
But with him periſhed all the good fortune of 
Greece; for after his death no commander ever 
did any thing great or memorable againſt the Bar- 
barians ; and inſtead of uniting againſt their com- 
mon enemies, the Grecians were exaſperated a- 
gainſt each other by their turbulent and contentious 
leaders, and no one interpoſed his good offices to 
reconcile them. This gave the Perſians time to 
recruit their ſtrength, and brought inexpreſſible 
miſchief and rum upon the Greeks. It is true in- 
deed, Ageſilaus made ſome ſhow of the Grecian 
Forces in Aſia, but it was a long time after: he 
ſeemed to revive ſome little appearances of a war 
againſt. the king's heutenants in the maritime pro- 
vinces, but they all quiekly vaniſhed; for be- 
fore he could perform any thing ef moment, 
he was recalled on account of ſome new diflen- 
fions among the Greeks at home: ſo that he 
Was forced to leave the officers of the king of 
Perſia to impoſe hat tribute they pleaſed on the 
Grecian cities in Afia, Whereas, in the time of 
Cimon, no perſon whatever, not even a letter- 
carrier, durſt come near the borders, ner any 
man in arms within four hundred furlongs of 

the ſea. * | 1 
The monuments called Cimonian to this day in 
Athens, ſhow that to be the place of his burial. 
Vet the inhabitants of the city of Citium pay par- 
ticular honour to a certain tomb which they call 
the tomb of Cimon, according to Nauſicrates the 
23 EY © Thetorician 
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rhetoriciar; who alſo reports, that in a famine, 
when their neceſſities were very great, they ſent to 
the oracle, which commanded them to honour Cimon 
as a god, 


Such was the life and charater of this. Grecian: 
commander. | 
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1 grandfather had been conſul; his: 
uncle by the mother's ſide was Metellus ſur- 
named Numdicus.' As for his parents, his father 
was convicted of extortion; and his mother Cxcilia. 
was infamous for her looſe behaviour. As for 
Lucullus himſelf, whilſt he was very young, and 
before he had put up for any office, or engaged in 
public buſineſs, he made bimſelf known in the 
world by a remarkable action; for he proſecuted: 


Servilius the augur (who had been his father's, ac- 


cuſer), and charged him with corruption in the ex- 
ecution of his office. I his ſtep was generally ap- 
plauded, and conſidered as an act of ſingular vir- 
tue. The Romans indeed did not eſteem the office 
of an accuſer to be diſhonourable, even though the 
accuſation was not well founded; but it gave them 
the higheſt pleaſure to ſee young men purſuing of- 
tenders with eagerneſs, like hounds of 2 generous. 
breed who are keen upon their prey. This cauſe 
was managed with ſuch vehemence and animoſity, 
that ſeveral were killed and wounded on both. fides ;. 

however Servilius in the iſſue was acquitted. 
Lucullus acquired ſuch a {kill both in the Greek 
and Latin tongues, that he could expreſs. himſelf 
with equal fluency and elegance in both ; for which 
* reaſon Sylla dedicated his memoirs to him, as to a 
perſon 
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Poa. more able than himſelf to digeſt them into 
method, and form a regular hiſtory out of them. 
His eloquence was not merely ſuch as is neceſſary 
for thoſe who engage in political affairs, like that 


of many orators, who. in the forum are loud , buſy, | 


and. boiſterous, . 
And like the tunny rolling in the ſea, ' 


but 1 in very, other place 


Are lifelejs, ary, and mute, 


In: his youth he much admired and ſtudied che ele- 
gant and liberal ſciences. And when he grew in 
years, being as it were worn out by his various fa- 
tigues, he refreſhed his mind with the ſtudy of 
philoſophy ; not reſting wholly in the contempla- 
tive part, but invigorating his ſpeculations by action 
and employment, and at the ſame time by the pre- 
cepts-of philoſophy giving a check to that emula- 
tion and ambition which was the natural effect of 
his conteſt with Pompey. We have this remark- 
able inſtance of his great learning. One day, when 
he was a young man, after he had made himſelf 
merry for ſome. time. upon the ſubje& with Hor. 
tenfius the lawyer, and Siſenna the hiſtorian, he 
offered in good earneſt to write an account of the 
Mar ſian war in verſe or proſe, and that either in 
the Greek or Roman language, as ſhould be de- 
termined by lot. They took him at his word, and 
the lot falling upon the Greek, he performed his 
promiſe ; and to. this we owe the hiſtory of that 
war written in Greek, which is ſtill extant. A- 
mong the many inſtances of his ſingular affection 


to his brother Marcus, that which was firſt in date, 


was eſteemed the firſt in merit by the Romans, 
Though he was much older than his brother, yet 
he declined entering upon any office till his brother 
was qualified by age to ſhare with him in the ho- 
nours and ite of che commonwealth, The 
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people were ſo charmed with this, that Lueullus, 
though abſent, was choſen ædile with Marcus. 
When he was. very young. he gave many. proofs, 
of his valour and conduct inthe Marſian war, bein 


admired by Sylla for Kl .conftancy and mildneſs, 


and always employed by him in diſpatching the- 


moſt: important affairs; one of theſe was the coining 
of money; for the greateſt part of the money uſed 


in the Mithridatic war was coined by him in Pelo- 


ponneſus; and being ſoon exchanged for neceſſaries 


in the camp, it was for a long time. current in the 


army, and from him called Lacullian coin. After 


this, when Sylla Had conquered Athens, and the 
veceſhries for his army were. cut off, the enemy 


wh maſter at ſea, Lucullus was the man whom 

1 1 into Libya and Egypt, to Procure him 
Nip ing. It was then the depth of winter, when 
he. entured” out. with no more than three ſmall 
Greek veſſels, and as many Rhodian galleys, into 
the main ſea, a nong multitudes of the enemy's 
ſhips, which, as they had the ſuperiority at ſea, 


were cruiſing about every where. However he ar- 


rived ſafely at Crete, and gained over the Cretans 


to, Sylla's party; and finding the Cyrenians op- 


preſſe ed by tyrants and harafled by a deſtructive war, 
he took care of their public affairs, and ſettled their 
es putting their city in,.mind of that 


faying which. Plato had-prophetically uttered of 


them. For the Cyrenians- Ha ebe ent and en- 
laws to. them, 


treated that philoſopher to preſti 
and appoint for them ſome ſdund form of govern- 
ment, he anſwered, That it uns a hard thing io give 


Iaws to a people. fo wealthy as the Cyrenidns, For no- 
thing is more untraQable. than man when he is in 
pro perity,. nor more tame and *obedient when for- 


tune is unfavourable. This.made the, Cyrenians 
to willingly ſubmit to the laws which, Lucullus im- 
8 upon them. When he had ſettled affairs at 
e he ſailed from thence into Egypt; 1 but in 
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his paſſage loſt the greateſt” part of the ſhips he had 
been collecting, which fell into the hands of pirates. 


He himſelf however eſcaped to Alexandria, where 


he was received with great reſpect. For the whole 
royal navy ſplendidly adorned. went out of the port 
to meet him, and paid him the ſame compliments 
the king himſelf was ufed to receive upon his re- 
tyrn from a voyage. Ptolemy, who was then very 
young, entertained” him with the higheſt teſtimo- 
nies of kindneſs and reſpect, even ſo far as to ap- 
point him an apartment and. table in the palace, an 
hanour never ſhown before to any foreign officer 
or commander. Beſides, his appointments fgr the 
defraying his expenſes were four times as much. as 
any that had been ſettled before on the like occa- . 


ſions. However Lucullus accepted of no more 


than what. was abſolutely neceſſary, and refuſed the 
preſents that were offered. him, though they were 
very conſiderable, and valued at more than four- 
ſcore talents. It is reported that he neither went 
to ſee Memphis, nor any of the celebrated wonders 
of Ægypt; thinking it fitter for a man of no bu- 
ſineſs, and much curioſity, to ſee ſuch things, than 
for him who had left his commander in. the 
trenches, ſtorming the walls of his enemies. Pto- 


lemy refuſed to enter into an alliance with Sylla, 


for fear of drawing the war upon himſelf, but at 
the ſame time provided Lucullus with a fleet uff. 
cient to convoy him to Cyprus; and juſt-as-he was 
ready to embark, the king took leave of him with 
great u rne embraced him, and preſented 
him with a large beautiful emerald ſet in gold; 
Lucullus at firſt refuſed it, but when the king 
ſhowed him that his picture was engraven upon it, 
he Was then forced in prudence to accept of it; for 
had he ſhowed. any difcontent at parting, ir might 
have endangered his paſſage. 

During his voyage he collected a number of ſhips 
from all che. maritime un, except * ſuch as 

| 8a 
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gave harbbur to the pirates, or were ſuſpected to be 
in their intereſt; and in this condition he arrived 
at Cyprus. There he was informed that the ene - 
my lay in wait for him under che promontories; 
| whereupon he laid up his fleet, and ſent to the ci- 
ties to ſupply him with proviſions, ſaying that he 
was reſolved to winter among them. But as ſoon 
as the wind ſerved, he launched on a ſudden, em- 
barked, and proceeded on his voyage, lowering his 
fails in the day- time, and hoiſting them when it 
was dark; by which ſtratagem he got ſafe to 
Rhodes. Being furniſhed-with ſhips at Rhodes, he 
ſoon prevailed upon the inhabitants. of Coos and 
Cnidos to quit the party of Mithridates, and join 
with him againſt the Samians. He drove the king's 
_ garriſon out of Chios, and ſet the Colophonians at 
liberty, having - ſeized... Epigonus the tyrant WhO 
cruelly oppreſſed them. 3 5 
About this time Mithridates left Pergamus, and 
retired to Pitane, where being cloſely. beſieged «6 
Fimbria, and not daring to engage with ſo bold an 
victorious: a commander, he contrived to make his 
eſcape by fea, and ſent. for all his fleet to. attend 
him: Which when Fimbria perceived, having no 
Mips of his own, he ſent to Lucullus, entreating . 
him to aſſiſt him with his, in ſubduing the mo 
dangerous and determined enemy of Kome, leſt 
the opportunity of humbling Mithridates, an en- 
terpriſe which had coſt the Komans ſo much blood 
and ſo much labour, ſhould.now be loſt, when he 
was within reach, and 40 eaſily to be taken. He 
repreſented to him, that if Mithridates ſhould be 
made priſoner, no one would be more highly com- 
mended than be, who cut off his paſſage, and. ſei- g 
zed him in his flight 3 and that if he Were driven — 
from the land by the one, and ſtopt at fea by the g 
other, it would be ſuch an honour to them both, Mi 
that it would eclipſe the fame of Sylla's actions at 
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The propoſal was not at all unreafonable, it be» 


after which hearing that Neoptolemus, the king's. 
 & Lentenant, was riding at anchor in the bay of Te- 


* 


ing obvious to all men, that if Lucullus had hear - 
kened to Fimbria, and with his navy, which was then 
near at hand, had blocked up the haven, the war 
would ſoon. have been brought to an end, and in- 
finite miſchiefs prevented thereby. But he, either 
preferring the intereſt of Sylla, whoſe lieutenant hge 


was, to all other conſiderations, whether of a pu- 


blic or private nature; or looking on Fimbria with 
deteſtation, for having lately, to gratify his ambi- 


tion, imbrued his hands in the blood of his friend; 


who was at the ſame time his general; or elſe be- 
ing led by an eſpecial providence to ſpare Mithri- 
dates for the preſent, and preſerve him as an ene- 
my hereafter to be ſubdued by his own arms, gave 
no ear to the propoſal, but ſuffered Mithridates to 
eſcape, and laugh at Fimbria and all his prepara+ 
tions. After which he alone had the honour of de- 
fearing the King's fleet in two engagements.” The 
firſt was at Lectum, a promontory of Troas; ſoon: 


nedos,. with a fleet more numerous than the for- 
mer, he ſailed towards him, and advanced before 
the reſt of his fleet on board a galley of Rhodes. 
commanded by Demagoras, an expert ſeaman, and 
& great friend to the Romans. Neoptolemus upon 
fight of him made up furiouſly towards him, 


and commanded, the maſter of his ſhip to ſtrike 


againſt that of Lucullus. But Demagoras fear- 
ing the bulk and mafly ftem of the admiral. 
prey, thought it dangerous to meet him a- 
dead; wherefore tacking about he received him a- 


ſtern, in which place he ſuffered no great da 


becauſe: the ſhock fell on the lower parts. of the 
thip, which were under water, Immediately upon 
this the reſt of the fleet came up; and Lucullus 
ordering the maſter of the galley to tack again, 
tell vigorouſly upon the enemy, and behaving with, | 
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f extraordinary courage and reſolution, he put them 
do flight, and purſued Neoptolemus for a confider- 
able time. After this he proceeded and joined Syl- 


la in Cherſonefus, as he was paſſing the ſtrait, and 


brought timely aſſiſtance for the tranſportation of 
the army. 1 


the Euxine ſea, and Sylla laid a fine of twenty thou- 
ſand talents upon Aſia. Lucullus was ordered to le- 
vy the fine, and new- coin the money; and his beha · 
viour in that employment proved fome fort of eaſe 
and conſolation to thoſe diſtreſſed cities, after the 
hardſhips they had ſuffered from Sylla. For he 
proceeded not only like a man of uprightneſs and 

integrity, but ſhowed as much moderation and 
ttenderneſs as could be expected in an employment 
ſo: odious and ſevere. e 
The. Mitylenians having revolted, and declared 
for Marius, he earneſtly deſired to make them ſen+ 
Able of their error, that they might meet with an 


eaſy puniſnment. But when he found they were 
led by their evil genius to perſiſt in their oppoſition; 


he came upon them with his fleet, defeated them, 


mut them up in their city, and beſieged them. 
Some time after this he had recourſe to the follow · 
ing ſtratagem: he embarked at noon- day in open 
view of the city, and pretended to ſet ſail for Elea; 


but as ſoon as it was dark he tacked about, return- 


ed privately without any noiſe, and lay in ambuſh. 
near the city. Ihe Mitylenians the next morning 


ſallied out in a diſorderly manner, and ran to pil- 


lage the camp, which they expected to find defence- 


leſs: and forſaken, But Lucullus rifing from his 
ambuſcade fell upon them on a ſudden, made ma- 


ny of them priſoners, ſlew five thouſand, who ſtood: 


| * This peace was concluded in the year of Rome 669, eighty-two | 
years before the incarnation, and eight years before the death of Sy}- 
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As ſoon as the peace was coached: bein Mi- 
thridates and the Romans , the king failed back to 
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upon their defence, took from them ſix thouſand 
ſlaves, and an immenſe quantity of other plunder. 
- He had no hand in the infinite calamities in 
which all Italy was involved by the means of Ma- 
rius and Sylla. He was preſerved from that mil- - 
fortune by the particular care of divine providence, 
which kept him exerciſed in Aſia. And yet, though 
abſent, he was as much in Sylla's favour as any of 
his other friend. For, as we obſerved before, he 
dedicated his memoirs to him as a mark of his af- 
fection, and at his death left him guardian to his 
ſon, in preference to Pompey. It is very likely that 
this preference was the principal cauſe of the con- 
tention and jealouſy that afterwards broke out be- 
tween them; both of them being young, and e- 
qually ambitious of honour. *_—( © -© +: 
A little after Sylla's death he was choſen conſul 
with Marcus Aurelius Cotta, about the one hun- 
dred ſeventy-ſixth Olympiad. At that time ſome. 
were for renewing the war with Mithridates, which 
Cotta declared was not dead, but only laid aſleep for the 
preſent, Wherefore when the provinces came to be 
determined by lot, and the Ciſalpine Gaul fell to 
Lucullus, he was exceedingly troubled at it, be- 
cauſe he conſidered it as a province where there 
was no room for any great exploits, Beſides, he 
was mortified at Pompey's ſucceis in Spain, where 
he had acquired great reputation; and he foreſaw 


that as ſoon as that war was ended, he was the moſt 


likely of any man to be declared general a- 


gainſt Mithridates, Wherefore when Pompey had 


demanded large ſums of money, and declared in 
plain terms, that unleſs it was ſent him he would 


relinquiſh Spain to Sertorius, and return with his 


army into Italy, Lucullus ſeconded his demand with 
great zeal, and made uſe of all his intereſt and au- 
thority to have the. money ſent him, that he.might 
have no pretence of coming home during his con- 
fulſhip. For it was not to be doubted but * 
. | wou 
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would be maſter in Rome, and govern as he * 
ſed, vrhilſt he was at the head of ſo great an army. 
Beſides, Cethegus the tribune, who bad the great- 
eſt influence of any man in the city, becauſe he 
neither ſaid nor did any thing there but what he 
knew would be agreeable to the people, was an e- 
nemy to Lucullus, who deteſted his ſcandalous 
lewdneſs and profligate life, and had on that ac- 
count declared open war againſt him. 
At the ſame time when Lucius Quintius another 
tribune propoſed to abrogate the laws which Sylla 

had made, and endeavoured to diſturb the peace of 
the ſtate, which was now compoſed and ſettled, 
Lucullus, by private remonſtrances and public ad- 
monitions, diverted him from his deſign, and gave 
a check to his ambition. T hus, by his prudent and 
ſalutary conduct, he ſuppreſſed in the very beginning 
an evil which ae 2251 been fatal to che com- 
monwealth. 

About this time news was brought to Rome that 
Octavius the governor of Cilicia was dead; upon 
which many candidates appeared for that govern- 
ment, and all of them made their court to Cethe- 
s, as the man whoſe credit would enable him to 
turn the balance in favour of him he was pleaſed to 
countenance. Lucullus did not look on that pro- 
vince as any thing conſiderable in itſelf; but he 
conceived that if he could obtain it, no man but 
himſelf would be employed in the war againſt Mi- 
thridates,, by reaſon of its nearneſs to Cappadocia, 

J his mad d him uſe all his intereſt for the obtaining 

that province, and put him upon a project, not ſo 
honeſt and commendable, as expedient for compaſſ. 

ing his deſign; but he ſubmitted to neceſſity a- 
gainſt his own inclination. There was at that time 
in Rome a woman called Præcia, who was celebra - 

ted for her wit and vivacity as well as beauty, though 
hne was in other reſpects no better than a common 

proſtitute. This woman knew how to * 
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right uſe of the credit and favour the hatwith thoſe 
ws viſited her, and to apply it to the ſervice of 


her friends; ſe that the was admired not only as a 


woman of wit and beauty, but as a zealous and 
uſeful friend, and thus had great credit and in- 
fluence. But as ſoon as Cethegus was captivated, 
who was the man of greateſt authorityin all Rome. 
the from that time became abſolute; for nothing 


was tranſacted in public but by the advice and ap- 


N of Cethegus, and Cethegus did nothing 
ut with the conſent and by the direction of Præ· 
cia, 


This woman Lucullus gained by dattery and 


preſents: and it was no ſmall matter of triumph to 


a woman of her pride and ambition, to employ her 
intereſt in favour of ſo great a man. The conſe- 


queEnce. of this was, that-Cethegus beonnts a profeſſ- 


ed friend and admirer of Lucullus, and ſolicited 
for him the government of Cilicia ; which when he 
had once obtained, he was no longer under a ne- 


ceſfity of courting the aſſiſtance either of Præcia, or 


Cethegus. Ihe cenduct of the war againſt li- 


thridates was unanimouſly voted to Lucullus, as the 


only perſon fit to be intruſted with it. Fer Pom- 


pey was ſtill employed in Spain againſt Sertorius, 


and Metellus was ſuperannuated; and they two were 
the only officers who could diſpute that command 
with Lucullus. However Cotta his colleague, with 


much difficulty prevailed on the ſenate to ſend him 


with a fleet to guard the Propontis, and defend Bi- 


thynia. 


Lucullus having raiſed a legion, paſſed over "on 
Aſia, There he found the other forces of which 
his army was to be compoſed, but they had been 
all corrupted” long before by luxury and avarice. 
Thoſe of them who were called Fimbrians, having 
been for a long time without any chief, were be- 
come headſtrong and ungovernable. Theſe were 
the men who by the command of Fimbria had flain 
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Flaccus che conſul and general, and theſe were they 


ho afterward betrayed Fimbria to Sylla ; bur 


though they were an inſolent and lawleſs band, they 
were brave, hardy, and expert in war. Lucullus in 


1 ſhort time humbled the inſolence of theſe, and 
diſciplined the others, who then firſt knew what it 


was to be under a good captain, and real com- 


manderi; for before that they had been conſtantly 
_ 4humoured and flattered by their officers, and knew 


no obedience but to their own-will, 
As for the enemy's affairs, they ſtood thus. Mi- 
thridates's manner of making war was at firſt like 


that of the Sophiſts in their declamations, which 


Have more pomp and ornament than ſubſtance and 
ſolidity, I hus his army was very ſplendid and 
magnificent 1 in appearance, but vain and unſervice- 


able in effect. Aecordingly he met with a ſignal diſ- 


grace, and was moſt ſhamefully routed. This 
taught him to be wiſer for the future; ſo that when 
the war came to be renewed, he reduced his forces 


into a juſt and well-marſhalled army, formed not 


{o much for ſhow as ſervice. He leſſened that con- 
fuſed multitude compoſed of ſo many people and 
nations; he put an end to thoſe-menaces and brava- 


does which were vented by the Barbarians in their 


various languages, and laid aſide all the armour 


adorned with gold and Precious ſtones, which he 
looked on rather as the wealth of the conqueror, 


chan a defence and ſecurity to the bearers. He pro- 
vided his ſoldiers with fwords formed like thoſe of 
the Romans, and with ſhields ſolid and ſubſtantial. 
He took care to have his horſes ſtrong and well 
trained, rather than magnificently harneſſed; he 
muſtered a hundred and twenty thouſand foot, 
armed and diſciplined after the manner of the ko- 
man infantry, and ſixteen thouſand horſe, beſides 
a hundred chariots armed with long ſithes, and 

drawn cach by four horſes. To this preparation 
2 che land · ſervice he added a Heer not . 

| as 
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as before, with gilded pavilions, with baths and: 
ſumptuous apartments for. women, but ſtored with 
all ſorts of weapons, both offenſive. and defenſive, . 
and provided with money to pay the ſoldiers. 
With this formidable preparation he invaded Bi-- 
thynia, where the cities opened their gates, and re- 
ceived him jofully; and not only thoſe in Bithynia, 
but almoſt all the cities throughout. Aſia, relapſed 
into their former diſtempers, being cruelly oppreſſ- 


ed by the Roman publicans, and uſurers. Lucullus 


indeed afterwards delivered the country from thoſe 

harpies, who. devoured: the food of the inhabitants; 
but for the preſent he thought it ſufficient to "3 
moniſh them to be more compaſſionate and reaſon- 
able. This compoſed the minds of the people, and 

prevented a ſedition which was read to break out 
in every quarter-— 

Whilſt Lucullus was n l Cotta fan 
cied that now was his time for action. Wherefore - 
he prepared. to encounter Mithridates; and recei- - 
ving frequent informations that Lucullus was at: 
band, and that he was already advanced as far as 
Phrygia, he was the more forward to engage, 
thinking the victory already in his hands, and be- 


ing deſirous to deprive his colleague of his ſhare in 


the honour of it. But, notwithſtanding all his con- 
fidence, he was routed both by. ſea and- land. In 
the naval engagement he loſt ſixty of his ſhips, with 


all the men that were on board; by land he lot 


four thouſand men, and was then forced to fly to 
Chalcedon, where he was beſieged, from whence he 
could not eſcape unleſs Lucullus came to relieve: 
him. There were ſome who preſſed Lucullus to- 
leave Cota behind, and enter without delay into the 
territories of Michridates, aſſuring him that he 


would find them in a weak defenceleſs condition- 


This was the language in general of all the ſoldiers, 
who highly reſented that Cotta ſhould not only ruin 
himſelf and thoſe who were with him by his folly 
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and temerity, but prevent them from obtaining vic- 


tory, which was to be purchaſed without any dan- 
ger. But Lucullus in a ſpeech to the army on 


that occaſion declared, that he choſe rather to ſave 
one Raman than to be maſter of all the wealth off the 
enemy. When Archelaus, who, in quality of the 
Eing's lieutenant, had fought his battles in the plains 


of Eœotia, but bad afterwards quitted his ſervice, 
and joined with the Romans, demonſtrated to Lu- 


cullus that he need only ſhow himſelf in Pontus to 


have all the country declare for him, he replied, 
| it did not become him to be more timorous than a huntſ- 


man, who never leaves the chace of the wild beaſts to 


| ſeek after ſport in their empty dens. Having ſaid 


this, he marched againſt Mithridates with thir- 
4 8 foot, and two thouſand five hundred 
As ſoon as he arrived within ſight of the enemy, 


he was aſtoniſhed at their numbers, and reſolved to 
avoid fighting, if poſſible, and ſpin out the war. But 
in ſpite of this reſolution, when Marius *, a Ro- 
man officer, who had been ſent by Sertorius out of 
Spain with ſome troops to the aſſiſtance of Mithri- 


dates, was advancing towards him, and provoked 
him to fight, he could no longer forbear, but drew 
up his army in order of battle. Both ſides were 
juſt ready to engage, when on a ſudden, without 
any previous vifible alteration of the weather, the 


4 Ry opened, and a great body of light fell down in 


the midſt between the two armies, in ſhape like a 


barrel, but in colour like molten ſilver. Both ar- 
mies were ſo aſtoniſhed, that they immediately ſe - 


parated without coming to blows. We are told that 
this prodigy happened near a place called Otryæ in 


9 Phrygia. 


Lucullus conſidering that no wealth, no provi- 


ſions were fufficient to ſuſtain for any conſiderable 
time fuch an innumerable multitude as Michridates 


* Appian calls him Vurius. 8 a bad 
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1 Dine 
had in his army, eſpecially in the face of the ene- 


my, ordered one of the priſoners to be brought be- 


fore him, and aſked him in the firſt place, how many 
comrades he had. quartered with him? and ſecondly, 
how much proviſion he: had left behind him in his tent 


when the priſoner had given him an anſwer to thoſe 


queftions, he ordered him to be removed; then 
propoſing the ſame to a ſecond, and after chat to a 
third, he compared from their anſwers the quanti- 
ty:of proviſions with the number of men Mithri- 
dates had in his army, and computed that the ene- 
my could not have above three or four days ſubſiſt · 
ence remaining. This confirmed him in his former 
reſolution of ſpinnin out the time without running 
any hazard. Wherefone he ordered his camp to be 
plentifully ſupplied with proviſions, ſo that he might 
be at leiſure to watch the enemy, and make his ad- 
vantage of their neceſſities. 

In the mean time Mithridates endeavoured to ſur- 
priſe the Cyzicenians, who had extremely ſuffer- 
ed in the late engagement near Chalcedon, where 
they loſt three thouſand men, and ten ſhips. I he 
better to conceal his deſign from Lucullus, he be- 
gan his march after ſupper in a dark rainy night, 
and uſed ſo much expedition, that the next morning 
by day- break he arrived before the place, and en- 
camped on the Adraſtian hill *, 

Lucullus being informed of this motion, imme- 


diately followed him; and without falling unawares 


upon the enemy in the obſcurity of the night, as he 
might well have done, he ſat down with his troops 
near a village called Thracea, a convenient poſt, 

which gave him the command of the whole coun- 
try, and of all the paſſes, through Which the ene- 
my's proviſions were of neceſſity to be conducted. 

Whereupon foreſeeing what would unavoidably be 


The whole plain was called Adraſtia, and. the plain of Adraftia; 
from a temple in the city, conſeerated by Adraſtus to the goddeſs Ne- | 
meſis, who * thence was likewiſe called Auraſia. 
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the event, he did not conceal it from his ſoldiers, 

but as ſoon as they had entrenched themſelves, and 

ſecured their camp, he called them together, and in 

a cheerful ſpeech aſſured them that in a few days he 

Vwould ſecure to them the victory without any ex- 
penſe of blood. „ +5 | 12. 4 

Mu ithridates divided his. forces into ten. camps, 

with which he inveſted Cyzicus by land, and with 

bis ſhips by ſea blocked up the ſtrait which ſepa- 

rates the eity from the continent * The inhabi- 

dants were fully reſolved to make a vigorous de- 

fence, and to endure the utmoſt extremity rather 

than forſake the Romans. That which troubled 

them moſt was, that they knew not where Lucul-- 

lus was, and heard. nothing of him, though at that 

time his army was within fight of their walls; but 2 

they were impoſed upon by the Mithridatians, who | o 

_ ſhowing them the Romans incamped on, the hills, 0. 

ſaid to them, Do you ſee thoſe troops? Thoſe are | 

the Medes and Armenians whom Tigranes has ſent re 

to the aſſiſtance of Mithridates. Theſe words put ſu 

them out of all hopes. of ſuccour ; for they ſaw | bc 

themſelves hemmed in. on every ſide, and. all the lo 

country about them covered with the enemy, ſo that fi 

they could not flatter themſelves with the thoughts: bl 

= of any relief, though Lucullus himſe ſhould come re 

| to their aſſiſtance, . Whilſt they were under theſe |M w 

l _ anxieties, Demonax, who had been ſent by Arche- w 

| laus, got into the place, and aſſured them that Lu- in 

= cullus lay within view. At firſt they could not be- Zi. 

lee him, but thought he came with forged news | ja 

to prevent them from being diſpirited. But juſt at he 

* that time a boy who had been taken by the enemy, ſw 

and made his efcape, returned into the city, and an 
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* Cyzicus is ſituated upon the point of the peninſula, in ſuch 
a manner, that it paſſes for an iſland, and is fe termed: by Apol- 
lonius, Strabo, and Pliny, . ©* Cyzicus,”” ſays Strabo, © is upon . 
the Propontis, and is an ifland joined tothe continent by two bridges, it; 
near to which is a city of the ſame name, with two havens capable of the 
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was brought before them. They immediately que- 
ſtioned him, and aſked him, where Lucullus lay with* 
his army? This ſet the boy a-laughing, for he 
thought they had a mind to make themſelves merry · 
with him; but when he ſaw they were in earneſt, 
he pointed with his finger, and ſhowed them the 
camp of the Romans. This revived their hopes, 
and animated them with freſh courage and reſolu-- 
n | TT EY 
There is near the river of Cyzicus a lake called 
Daſcylitis, on which are boats of confiderable bur- 
den. Lucullus made choice of one of the largeſt; 
and cauſed it to be haled aſhore; and to be carried 
on a waggon to the ſea; there he put on board as 
many ſoldiers as it would hold, and ſent it to Cy- 
zicus. This boat paſſed along unſeen in the dead 
of the night, and landed the foldiers fafe in rhe 
City. f „ 
The gods-themfelves, as if pleaſed with the cou- 
rage and conſtancy of the Cyzicenians, ſeemed to 
ſupport and fortify them with many tokens of their 
benevolence, and among others, with this that fol- 
lows. The feaſt of Proſerpine fell out during the 
fiege, wherein they were to make an offering of a 
black heifer ; for want of which the beſieged prepa- 
red one in paſte, and carried itto the altar *, That 
which had been conſecrated to the goddeſs, and 
was deſtined for the ſacrifice, was at that time feed- 


ing with the reſt of the herd belonging to the Cy- 


zicenians, on the other fide of the ftrait in the ad- 
jacent continent, "The very day of the feſtival this 
heifer quitted her companions, took to the water, 
ſwam acroſs that arm of the ſea, entered the city, 
and preſented herſelf at the altar. The night fol- 
lowing the goddeſs appeared in a dream to Ari- 
This cuſtom. is founded upon a law of great antiquity, by which 
it was allowed to offer artificial victims when they could not procure 
the natural, or could not offer them, Thus Porphyry writes, that 
Pythagoras ſacrifieed an ox, not à living or, but one made of paſtes * 
e © ſtagoras 
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ſtagoras the public ſchoolmaſter, and faid, Bebv/d ! H 
have brought the Libyan piper againſt the trumpeter of of 
Fantus e go therefore, and bid thy. fellow-citizens be of p 
good heart. While the Cyzicemans were at a loſs. l 
what interpretation to put upon this oracle : early tl 

in the morning a high wind aroſe, and produced a. te 
violent ſtorm at ſea. Immediately the king's batter- a 
ing engines, the wonderful contrivance of Niconi- bi 
des the Theſſalian, gave a terrible crack, and made ot 
ſuch a noiſe as plainly foretold what was to follow. . le 

I his was ſucceeded by a ſtrong ſouth wind, which ar 
with an incredible violence deſtroyed all thoſe | w' 
works, and. in a moment's: {ſpace levelled with the th 
ground a wooden tower which was a hundred cu- - | OL 
bits high. Jt is ſaid that Minerva appeared that th 
night in a dream to ſeveral of the inhabitants of gr 
—llium; the ſeemed all in a ſweat, ſhowed part of. Pr 
her. robe torn, and told them, /he was guſt come de 
From relieuving the Cyzicenians. And there was after- - lus 
wards ſhown at Ilium, a. pillar with an inſcription: me 


in memory of that miracle. | 
_ Mithridates had been ſo impoſed upon by his of- tin 
ficers,. that he was kept hitherto ignorant of the fo, 
condition of his army, and the neceſſities to which foi 
bis ſoldiers were reduced; ſo that he was exceed- h 
ingly provoked. at che Cyzicenians- for their obſti- an- 
nate defence. But when he came to underſtand * 

_ that his men were ready to periſh for want of food. 
and that they. were forced to feed on human fleſh, ¶ the 
then his ambition ſunk on a ſudden, and he abated fo} 

uch of his ufual pride and arrogance... He found 
.ucullus.-did not make war in a theatrical often- 
tatious manner, but proſecuted- it in carneſt, and: 
F fixed. the ſeat of it (according to che proverb) in tbe 
very bellies of his ſoldier 9j. for he had ſo effectually fe- 
cured all the avenues, that it was impoſſible for 
him to receive any of his convoys. Wherefore he 
watched his opportunity, whilſt Lucullus was be- 
ficying. a certain. fort, and detached: almoſt all his 
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horſe with-the ſumpters, and ſuch of the foot as. 
could beſt be ſpared in that conjuncture, to fetch 
proviſions out of Bithynia. As ſoon as Lucul- 
lus was informed of this motion, he returned to 
the camp, and early the next morning in a very 
tempeſtuous ſeaſon purſued them with ten cohorts, 
and ſome of his cavalry. The ſnow fell in ſuch a- 
bundance, and the weather was ſo cold, that ſeveral 
of the men being unable to bear up againſt it, were 
left behind. He continued his march with the reſt, 
and overtook the enemy near. the river Ryndacus, 
where he attacked, and defeated them. So great was. 
the overthrow, that the women of Apollonia came 
out to ſeize the baggage, and ftrip the ſlain. Befide 
thoſe who fell in the action, amounting to a very 
great number, the Romans took fifteen thouſand 
priſoners, ſix thouſand horſes, and beaſts of bur- 
den without number, with all which booty Lucul- 
lus returned to his camp, paſſing by the entrench- 
ments of the enemy, And here I cannot but won- 
der at Salluſt, who ſays, that this was the firſt 
time camels. had ever been ſeen by the Romans; 
for how can it be thought that hols who formerly 
fought under Scipio againſt Antiochus *, or thoſe. 
who lately overthrew Archelaus at Orchomenus, 
and Chæronea, had not ſeen any camels in thoſe. 
engagements. TEE . je | 
ithridates now reſolved to fly without any furs. 
ther delay; and in order to give Lucullus a diver- 
fion, he thought it adviſeable to ſend Ariſtonicus, 


who had the command of his fleet, into the Gre- 5 | 


cian ſeas. But juſt as Ariſtonicus was ready to ſet 
fail, ſome of his own people betrayed him, and de- 
livered him into the hands of Lucullus, together 
with ten thouſand pieces of gold, which he was to 
carry with him to corrupt part of the Roman ar- 

* For that Antiochus had camels in his army, appears clearly from 


Livy, Ib. 37, 40. Ante hunc equitatum' falcatæ quagri & camel i, 
ques oppeliant dromadas.. * 33 _ N 12 | 2 
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my. Immediately upon this Mirhridates:fled by ſea, ſ +; 
whilſt his generals marched off. with the army by | 4 
land. Lucullus followed.them cloſe, and coming b 
up with them near the river Granicus, he flew ce 
twenty thouſand of them upon tlie ſpot, and made 
an infinite number of priſoners, It is ſaid, that there ju 
fell in this war near three hundred thouſand men, «+ 
as well ſoldiers as {Ervants,. and others who follow- er 
r TETRIS PR 
Immediately after this Lucullus made his entry ar 
into Cyzicus,., where he was received.with the high- Þ x; 
eft demonſtrations of joy and reſpect. Thence he 0 
failed into the. Helleſpout, with a deſign to draw ſo 
his ſhips together, and form a navy. As he was de 
coaſting along, he landed in Troas, and lodged in 
the temple of Venus. Here, whilſt he was aſleep, ¶ ſu 
he thought the goddeſs appeared. to him and ſaid, I ſti 


Why ſleeps the lion when the fawns are nigh? $ 


At theſe words he awaked, roſe immediately, and tei 
fſending for his friends, while it was yet dark, rela- m. 
ted to them his viſion, He had hardly finiſhed, let 
before ſome perſons who came from Ilium, inform-¶ to 
ed him, that thirteen. of Mithridates's galleys were Nb 
ſeen off the Grecian port *, bound for Lemnos. lh co 
| «< Immediately he failed towards them, took them all, N wh 
1 and killed Iſidorus their admiral. W hen this was H q; 
done, he proceeded in purſuit of ſome other ſhips N wa 
| which then lay at anchor. As ſoon as the officers Wh, 
faw him approach, they haled' their veſſels aſhore, ¶ &, 
and from their decks very much incommoded the Why 
Romans, who could not furround them, nor could 
their galleys, which were kept e waves in con- 
tinual motion, make any impreſſion upon thoſe of Di 
the enemy that were fixed in the ſand, and remain- N fl. 
ed unſhaken. At laſt, having diſcovered one land- mor 
ig ⸗place, he with great difficulty put ſome of the an; 
| That is the port where the Grecians landed when they went to chr 
the ſiege of Troy. . oY Ay 
„„ „ aohbgiceſt. 
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choiceſt of his men aſhore, and they falling upon 
the enemies rear, killed many of them, and forced 
the reſt to cut their cables, and ſtand out to ſea; 
but: crouding all out at once -in great hurry and 
confuſion, they either fell foul on one another, or 
were driven upon the beaks of the galleys of Lucul- 
lus. A great number of the enemy were ſlain in 
this action. Among thoſe who were taken priſon- 
ers was Marius, the ſame officer that had been ſent 
by Sertorius to Mithridates, He had but one eye; 
and Lucullus had given ſtrict charge to his men be- 
fore the engagement not to kill any one- eyed man; 
for he was deſirous. to reſerve Marius for another 
W I fort of puniſhment, and put him to an ignominious 
as WW. death, GR. | 
in When this action was over, he haſtened in pur- 
P. fuit of Mithridates, and was in hopes to find him 
d, till in Bithynia blocked up by Voconius, whom 
he had detached with ſome ſhips to Nicomedia, in 
order to ſtop him. in his flight. But Voconius loi- 
tering in Samothracia, where he was initiated in the 
myſteries of the Cabiri *, and ſpent his time in ce- 
lebrating feſtivals, gave Mithridates an opportunit 
to make his eſcape. For that prince made all vol. ; 
ible haſte to reach Pontus before Lucullus could 
come up to him. In his retreat he met with a ſtorm 
which diſperſed his fleet, and ſunk many of his. 
ſhips, ſo that for ſeveral days together the coaſt 
was covered with dead bodies and wrecks, which 
by the violence of the ſtorm had been driven a. 
ſhore. The king himſelf was on board a ſhip of 
burden, which drew too much water to make to 
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* Samothrace was particularly celebrated for the myſteries of the 
Dii Cabiri, who were devoutly worſhipped in that iſland. Thoſe my- 
ſteries were held in the higheſt veneration, for the people were per- 
ſuaded, that they who had been once initiated became immediately 
more juſt and more holy, that thoſe gods aſſiſted them in all times of 
danger, and that particularly by their help. they were - preferved from 
| fipwreck, For this reaſon, perſons of the greateſt quality were very 

deſirous to be initiated. „ 5 

land, 
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land, and was too unwieldy to live at ſea in 
that ſtreſs of weather; fo that he was conſtrained * 
to truſt to the mercy of a piratical crew, and 
fling: himſelf into their veſſel, which beyond his W 7 
hopes landed him fafe at Heraclea, a town in!! 
Ot i ta ooh ans ings hobedegs 1 
About chis time Lucullus ſent a very.boaſting meſ - 
age to the ſenate, which however was not followed 
by any puniſhment from heaven, For the ſenate ha- 
ding decreed him three thouſand talents for the fit- I * 
ting out a fleet, and to put an end to the war, he “ 


himſelf oppoſed it, and wrote in very ſtrong and r 

Tonfident terms, that he ſhould be able without P 

chat fupply to perform the ſervice, with only the 4 

| ſhips of the allies. And this by divine aſſiſt- 1 

ance he executed. For it was ſaid, that the late 1 

ſtorm by which the royal navy was deſtroyed, had ® 

i been raiſed by Diana, to puniſh the ſacrilege com- © 

| mitted by Mithridates, who pillaged her temple in 1 
Priapus, and ſtole away her Nr 3 15 


There were many in the army who perſuaded 7 
Lucullus to defer the profecution of the war. But] 7 
Ars | 5 


* he, inſtead of liſtening to that advice, urged on, 
8 and paſſing through Bithynia and Galatia, _ #9 
trated into Pontus. In this expedition he ſuffered 


ſo much at firſt from the ſcarcity of proviſions, 2 
chat he was under a neceſſity of forcing thirty thou- 4 x 


fand Galatians to follow the army, every man car- 
rying a medimnus of wheat upon his ſhoulders, of 

But as he advanced on, ſubduing every place , 
through which he marched, he at laſt met with ſuckl 77* 
plenty that an ox was ſold in the camp for one 
drachma, and a flave for four. As for the other 
booty, it was ſo little valued, that the ſoldiers would 

not be at the trouble to collect it, or at leaſt they 

> waſted and deſtroyed it; for there was no oppor-ſh , 
tunity of ſelling it where every man had more than]. tha 
was ſufficient. But as in their incurfions as far as J. 
Thbemiſcyra, and the plains which are watered by ***: 


— —_ 
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the river Thermodon, they did nothing but ravage 


and ruin the country, this raiſed a clamour in the 


army againſt him. 1 hey complained that he took 


all the towns and cities by capitulation, and none 


by ftorm, ſo that he gave the ſoldiers no opportu- 
nity to enrich. themſelves by the plunder, Ever 
now, ſaid they, he. leaves Amiſus behind him, a rich 


and opulent city, unable to ſuſtain a'regular fiege ; yet e- 
ven Amiſus is to be left untouched, and we are to be led 


into the deſerts of the Chaldeans and Tibarenians, in 
gueft of Mithridates, Lucullus gave no heed to thoſe 
reftections at that time, little thinking they would 
prove of ſo dangerous a tendency, or that the fol- 
diers could ever break out into ſuch a degree of 
mutiny and rebellion, as they did ſome time after. 
He liſtened more earneſtly to thoſe who reproached 
him for, his being dilatory, and waſting ſo much 
time in taking in a number of places that were of 
no conſequence, and in the mean time allowin 
Michridates time to recruit and fortify himſelf. 
That is what I deſign, ſaid he, and am contrrving by my 
delay, that he may grow'/preat again, and gather ſo conſi- 
derable an army as may induce him to ſtand, and not 
fly before us, For do you not fee the vaſt and boundleſs 
wilderneſs behind! Caucaſus is within his reach, with 
many vaſt mountains, ſufficient to ſhelter nat only Mithri- 
dates, but an infinite number of kings, if they have a mind 
10 hide themſelves, and decline fighting. It is a journey 
of but a few days from the country of the Cabiri * to the 
kingdom of Armenia. There Tigranes holds his ſeat, 
that king of kings, who by his power has _—_ the 
Parthian empire in Aſia, tranſplantad ſeveral Grecian i- 
tres into Media, comguered Cyria and Paleftine, extermi- 
-nated the'royal deſcendents of Seleucus, and carried away 
their wives and daughters into captivity, This power ful 


It appears from this paſſage in Plutarch, and another in Strabo, 
that there was a diſtrict on the borders of Phrygia, called rhe county 


parts of Aſia. 4 3 
VorL. III. _ prince 


J the Cabiri. For the worſhip of thoſe gods had prevailed in many 


Fo 
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prince is not only the ally, but the ſon-in-law of Mithrida- 
tes. Is it to be ſuppoſed, that if once-we force him to 
fly for refuge to his court, and implore his affiſtance, he 
- twill refuſe to aid him, and not rather declare war a- 
guinſt us in his behalf ? So that, by being too keen in the 
purſuit of Mithridates, toe fhall draw upon us the arms 
of Tigrar:es, "who has long wanted a pretente for a quar- 
rel, and can never meet with one more ſpecious and ho- 
nonrable, than that of protecting his father-in-law, a 
prince reduced by ws to the laſt extremities. iy muſt 

this happen ly cur means? Why muſt we inſtruct Mi- 
' thridates'in that which he is ignoramt of? Why muſt we 
Point out to him the meaſures he 75 to take? And whilf/t 
he looks on it as a ſtep beneath bis dignity and courage, 
why muſt ur farce him into the arms of Tigranes? Is it 
not much better for ats to give him time and opportunity to 


recruit his broken army with his own ſubjefts, and fo 


have to do only with the troops of Cowhos, with the Tiba- 
renians and Cappadoamans, whom we have ſo often con- 
quered, than to ftir up "new enemies againſt us, and be 
Forced to contend with the Medes and Armenians? Up- 
on theſe motives Lucullus ſat down before Ami- 
ſus, which he rather blocked up than beſieged in 
form; and when the winter Was over, he left Mu- 
rena in charge there, and went himſelf againſt Mi- 
thridates, who was then encamped in the plains of 


the Cabiri, where he reſolved to wait for the Ro- 


mans at the head of an army of forty thouſand foot, 
and four thouſand horſe, in whom he placed his 
chief confidence. With this, army he paſſed the 


river Lycus, and offered battle to the Romans, 


The firſt encounter was between the cavalry, in 
which that of Lucullus was worſted, and among 
the priſoners taken by the Barbarians' on that 
occaſion, was. a Roman officer of reputation, 
called Pompanius, This man being dangerouſly 
wounded, was brought before Mithridates, who 
ſeeing him in that condition, ſaid, F I take care of 
thee, and get thee cured, wilt thou be my friend for the 
SEN. 4 7 Future? 
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future? To which Pomponius replied, Yes, if you 
will be at amity with the Romans, otherwiſ I muſt be 
your irreconcilable enemy. rem a admired his 

virtue, and did him no injury. 
| Lucullus: thought the plain an unſafe ſituation 
for his army, becauſe the enemy outnumbered him 
in horſe ; but at the ſame time he durſt not ven- 
ture to remove up into the high lands, to which 
the march was long and difficult. Whilſt he was 
in this perplexity, ſome Greeks, who had hid 
tbemſelves in a cave, where ſome Roman ſoldiers: 
happened to find them, were brought before him. 
J he deft of. theſe, called Artemidorus, undertook 
to conduct Lucullus and his. army to a fafe advan- 
tageous poſt, where there was a fort that com- 
manded the plains of Cabiri. Lucultus. truſted to- 
him, and. as. ſoon as it grew dark, marched with- 
bis army, having firſt.kindled a great many fires in 
his camp, and got through the narrow paſſes with- 
out any danger. The next morning, the enemy 
faw him commodiouſly encamped in ſuch a manner 
that they. could not force him, to fight if he decli- 
ned it, ana he he thought fit to engage, he had the 
advantage of round on his fide... -, 
When e ucullus. nor Mithridates: were as: 
yet. determined to fight, it is ſaid, that ſome of Mi- 
| thridates's: ſoldiers. by chance unharboured a ſtag, 
and hunted him, and: being, obſerved: by the Ro- 
mans they. went, and. croſſed them upon the chace. 
This, ended in an. obſtinate engagement, wherein 
I both ſides were ſupported by freſh. forces occaſion- 
ial ally, detached, from the two armies, till at laſt Mi- 
J thridates's. party prevailed. When the Romans 
1 $ beheld from their entrenchments the flight of their 
companions, they were ſeized with ſhame. and in- 
done dignation, and ran to Lucullus, earneſtly preflir,g 
him to lead them out, and give the ſignal for battle. 
But he choſe rather to make them ſenſible of what 
importance the preſence of a ſkilful general is, e- 
ie G 8.2 . 
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ven in the moſt ſudden and deſperate caſes. Where. 


fore he ſtrictly commanded them to keep within 


the camp, whilſt he deſcended in perſon to the 


plain, where he ſeized on the firſt fugitives that he 
met, and commanded them to ſtand, and turn. 
Theſe obeying, the reſt followed 


back with him. 
their example, ſo that rallying all together they 
quickly drove back the Enemy, ard purſued them 


to their very camp. When Lucullus was returned, 
he ordered thoſe troops to undergo that ignomi- 
nous puniſhment which the Roman difcipline has 
provided for thoſe that fly in an engagement. He 
commanded them to dig a trench twelve feet deep 
in their looſe tunics, Whilſt the reſt of the army 


ſtood by and looked en.. 


-* There was at that time in Mithridates's camp, 
a perſon of great power, and high rank among 


the Dandarians, (a barbarous people living near 
the lake Mxzotis), called O0/thgeus, àa man remarka - 
th and courage in battle, and for pru- 


dle for ſtrength | 
dence and ſagacity in the conduct of affairs; beſide 


＋ he was, itt his behaviour and converſation, 
_ pleaſant, affable, and courteous. There being a 
conſtant emulation and contention for ſuperiority 
between him and the other great men of his coun- 
try, he promiſed Mithridates to undertake a very 


bold enterpriſe, which was to kill Lucullus. Mi- 


thridates highly commended bis zeal, and, as it 


had been agreed” between them, offered him ſome 
indignities, which he ſeemingly reſented, and ac- 
cordingly went over to Lucullus. 
by him with all the marks of eſteem and reſpect; 
for his name was well known in the Roman army. 
After ſome ſhort trial of his abilities, Lucullus was 
ſo much pleaſed with his ſagacity, diligence, and 
addreſs, that he admitted him to his table, and in- 
to his council. When the Dandarian thought he 
had a fair opportunity for putting his deſign in exe- 
cution, he commanded his ſervants to lead „ 


He was received 
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upon the ſpot, and put the reſt to flight. 


1 


horſe out of the camp; and in the mean time, he 
himſelf, while the ſoldiers were refreſhing and re- 
poſing themſelves in the ſhade, it being then the 
middle of the day, went to the general's tent, not 
at all ſuſpecting that entrance would be denied 
him, who was ſo familiar with the general, and 


came under pretence of extraordinary buſineſs; 


and he would have certainly been admitted, had 

not ſleep, which has deſtroyed many captains, ſaved 
Lucullus. For Menedemus one of the officers of 
his bedchamber, who was ſtanding at che door, 
told Olthacus, - that it was altogether unfit to ſee him at 
that: ſeaſon, ſince, after long watehing and hard labour, 
he was-jnft then laid down to repoſe himſelf. Olthacus 
would admit, of no denial, but ftill perſiſted, ſay- 
ing, that he muſt go in to diſcourſe with him upon ſome 


Fairs of the higheft importance; upon this Menede- 


mus grew angry, and. replied, That nothing was more 
important than the ſafety of Lucullus, and fo thruſt 
him away with both hands. This terrified Oltha- 
cus, ſo .that he immediately left the camp, took 
horſe, and returned to Mithridates, without ha- 
ving put his deſign in execution. Thus in public 
affairs, as in medicines, opportunity either ſaves 
or deſtroys, as it is favourable or unfriendly. 

Some time after this Lucullus detached an offi - 
cer called Sornatius with ten cohorts to cover a con- 
voy ; upon which Mithridates ordered out Menan- 
der one of his generals to attack him. Sornatins 
encountered him, killed a great number of his men 
A few 
days after Adrianus was ſent on the ſame occaſion 
with a conſiderable force, that the army might be 
plentifully ſupplied with proviſions ; and Mithrida- 
tes ſent after him Menemachus and Myro with a 


large body both of horſe and foot, to intercept him. 


But of all theſe it is ſaid that only two returned to 


Iche camp, the reſt being cut off by the Romans. Mi- 
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thridates concealed the loſs, giving it out, that. it 
was not near ſo great as was reported, and that it 
was occaſioned chiefly by the unſkilfulneſs of the 
commanders. But Adrianus in great pomp paſſed 
by his camp, having many waggons full of corn, 
and other booty; the ſight of which flung Mithri- 
dates into deſpair, and put the army into a terrible 
conſternation, From that moment it was reſolved. 
to remain there no longer. 

The chief officers of the court began to. convey. 
their goods away privately, but would not allow 
the ſoldiers to do the ſame; they however, throng- 
ing together in a tumultuous manner at the gates, 
fell a plunderipg the baggage, killing thoſe that had.. 
charge. of it, without paring even. their maſters. 
Among theſe Dorilaus, one of the king's lieute- 

" nants, was ſlain. merely for the ſake of his purple 
robe; and Hermeus the prieſt was trodden.to death 
in the gate. Mithridates himſelf got out in the 
croud, without ſo much as a horſe, a ſervant, or 
equerry to attend him; till at laſt one of his eu- 
nuchs called Ptolemy, ſeeing him hurried along in 
the general torrent, diſmounted, and gave him his 
horſe. The Romans were by this. time come up 
ſo near, that he was juſt upon the point of being 
taken. Avarice only cauſed them to miſs of the 
prey they had. been lo long. hunting after, at the 
expenſe of ſo. much labour, ſo many dangers, and 
fuch obſtinate engagements, and deprived Lucullus 
of the reward of all his victories, They were juſt 
come up with the horſe on which the king was 
mounted, when one of the mules laden with the 
” king's treaſure ſtepped into the road between him 
and them, either by accident, or becauſe the king 01 
had ſo ordered it on, urpoſe; the ſoldiers in an in- g: 
ſtant quitted the 8 it, and fell to plunder, quar : fi. 
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7 Telling among themſelves about it, and fo let the w 
king eſcape. Nor was this the only damage Lucul-Þ of 
of 


bus ſuffered from cheir 9 9 the 
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king's principal ſecretary was taken; and ordered, 
by Lucullus to be conducted to the camp, and there 
kept in ſafe cuſtody; but they who were charged: 
with him, being informed that he had five hun- 
dred pieces of gold quilted. in his girdle, flew him, 
for the ſake of it: notwithſtanding which Lucullus: 
gave up the king's. camp to be plundered by them. 
After this. Lucullus reduced the city; of Cabira, 
and ſeveral other towns and fortreſſes, wherein he. 
found great treaſures. He likewiſe found. all the. 
nr. | prifons belonging to them crouded, with. Grecian 
-. © captives, and many princes nearly. relatedi ta Mi- 
„ chridates, who by his. order had been confined in 
d. chem. As thoſe poor wretches had. for a long. 
s | time' conſidered themſelves. as dead, they eſteemed. 
e- the liberty to which they were now reſtored by the 
le Þ favour of Lucullus not ſo much a deliverance, as a: 
th reſurrection, and-new life, There was likewiſe ta-. 
he ken in one of theſe caſtles a ſiſter of the king's, 
called Ny; and-this. proved to her a happy cap- 
u- tivity... For the wives, and other ſiſters of that 
in prince, who had been removed further from dan- 
his ger, and thought themſelves in a place of ſafety | 
up near the city of Pharnacia, died miſerably, Mithri= _ 
ing dates having in his flight ſent Bacchidas the eunuch 
the thither with orders to diſpatch them, © | 
the There were among theſe unfortunate women 
and two unmarried ſiſters of the king, about forty years 
lus old, called Roxana and Statiru, and two of his 
juſt wives, both Ionians, one of Chios called Berenice, 
was and the other of Miletus named Monima. The 
the laſt of theſe. was celebrated throughout all Greece; 
him] for the king, being deeply in love with her, had 
king omitted nothing that could be thought of to en- 
n in · ¶ gage her, and offered her a preſent at one time of 
fifteen thouſand pieces of gold; notwithſtanding 
which ſhe held out to the laſt, and rejected all his 
offers, till he had agreed to marry her, had ſent 
her a diadem, and declared her queen. From 2 
| | | > 0 
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time ſhe paſſed her days in great affliction, i . 


ing that beauty which inſtead of an affectionate 
huſband had procured. her an imperious maſter, 


and by means of which, inſtead of enjoying the - 


. comforts of a family, and of conjugal ſociety, ſhe 
had been confined in acloſe priſon under the 


| ſhe had only enjoyed in a dream the happineſs the 


expected, and had loft thoſe Teal very whack. 


the enjoyed in her own country. 


As foon as Bacchidas was arrived, he Ednified to 
inceſſes the orders he had received from 
Mithridates, allowing each of them to chuſe what 
| _ of death ſhe liked beſt, as the moſt eaſy and 


_ thoſe pr 


expeditious. . Monima 'took the diadem Sn her 


head, tied it about her neck, and endeavoured' to 
herſelf with it; but as it proved too weak for 


hang 
the purpoſe, and broke, N N fillet, ſaid ſhe, art 
thou uſeleſs to me even in this? Then flinging it from 


her, and ſpitting upon it, ſhe held out her neck to 
Bacchidas. Berenice had prepared a potion for her- 


ſelf, but at her mother's entreaty, who ſtood by, 


ſhe gave her part of it. Each had her ſhare of the 
but 


poiſon, which prevatled over the weaker body ; 
Berenice's doſe being not ſufficient for her, ſhe 
ſtruggled a long time in extreme torture, till at laſt, 


Bacchidas being in haſte, ſhe was ſtrangled. It is 


faid that one of the unmarried ſiſters drank the 
poiſon with the bittereſt curſes and execrations, 
But Statira uttered nothing reproachful or unbeco- 
ming her dignity ; on the contrary, ſhe commended 
her brother, *who in that time of his own danger cat 
not unmindful of them, but carefully provided that iy 
fight tie without frame or diferare, 
Lucullus, being a tender and good-natured man, 
was deeply concerned at theſe things.* He comi- 
nued his march as far as Talauri, where he was in- 
formed that Mithridates had quirted that place four 
days before lris arrival, and had betaken himſelf to 
| Tigranes 
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ard 
of Barbarians, where, far removed from Greece, . 
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Tigranes in Armenia. Upon this he returned: 
back; and when he had ſubdued the Chaldzans, 
7] ibarenians, the leſſer Armenia, and the ſeveral 

towns and fortrefles there, he ſent Appius to Ti- 
granes, requiring him to deliver up Mirhridates.. 
In the mean time he went himſelf to Amifus, which: 
ſtill held ont againſt him. The long defence which 
this city made againſt the arms of the Romans, was. 
entirely owing to Callimachns the governor. For. 
as he was a conſummate engineer, capable of invent- 
ing and. forming all ſorts of warlike engines, and 
had a genius fertile in. ſuch ſtratagems and contri- 
vances as are of uſe in a fiege, he gave the Romans: 
a great deal of trouble, for which however he paid: 
dearly in the end. He was at this time circumvent- 

ed by a ſtratagem of Lucullus, who gave orders for 
a vigorous attack at that time of the day when it 
was cuſtomary for the ſoldiers to quit the works and 
refreſh themſelves. 1 his unexpected aſſault fuc- 
ceeded to his with, and made him maſter of one 
part of the wall, When Callimachus ſaw the place. 
was no longer tenable, he left it, but firſt ſer it on 
fire, either becauſe he envied the Romans the booty, 
or to ſecure his flight. For no one took any notice 
of thofe who flung themſelves into boats in order 
to eſcape ; but the moment the flames began to. 


t is ſpread, the Romans fell a-plundering, Lucullus was 
the grieved to. behold. the deſtruction of fo conſiderable 
ns. Na city, and endeavoured: all he could to affift it 
co-. from without, commanding his men to do their ut- 
led | moſt to extinguiſh the flames. But there was not a 
vas man would obey his orders; inſtead of that, claſh-- 
they ing their arms and fhouting aloud, they all de- 

_ manded the plunder, fo that Lucullus was forced: 
an, to give way, and abandon the city to them. He 
nti- thought indeed this might be a means of preſerving 
in- it from the fire; but the event proved contrary to 
our his expectations; for as the ſoldiers were rummaging 
f to every where with torches in their hands to diſcover. 
anes a 


what 


. 
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what might be concealed in the moſt. obſcure 


| places, they themſelves ſet fire to moſt of the 


* 


ouſes. £0 . 5 
When Lucullus made his entry into the city the 
day following, and. beheld that terrible deſola- 
tion, he burſt into tears, and complained to his 
friends that attended him, ſaying, I ever looked on 
Sylla as the happieſt. of men; but. I never admired his 
good fortune ſo much as I do at preſent.. He had a mind 
to ſave: Athens,. and was able to do it; but my<nfelicity 
245: fuch, that while I am ambitious to imitate him, I be- 
come lite Mummius . Nevertheleſs he endeavoured 
to fave as much of the city as was poſſible; and at 
the ſame time alſo, by the favour, of providence, 
the rain concurred to extinguiſh the fire; He him- 
{elf before his departure repaired the, ruins in great 
meaſure ; he kindly received the inhabitants who. 
bad fled,. and were willing to return, and ſettled as 
many Greeks. as had a mind to. live there, appro: 
priating a hundred and twenty furlongs for the ter- 
% AD TE EN NN 
This city was a colony of the Athenians, who 
built it in the time of their 1 proſperity, and 
whilſt they were maſters at ſea. For which. reaſon 
they who choſe to quit Athens on account of Ari: 
ſtion's tyranny ſettled here, and were made free; 
but while they fled from the evils which oppreſſed 
them at home, they met with others no leſs ſevere 
abroad. As many of theſe. as ſurvived, Lucullus 
furniſhed. with cloaths; and giving them two hun · 
dred drachmas apiece, he ſent them home into 


> 


their own country. 15 eee N . l 2 
IT vrannio the grammarian being taken priſoner 
among the reſt, 5 begged. him of Lucullus, 
and having obtained his requeſt ſet him free; 
wherein he made an abſurd, uſe of: Lucullus's fa: 
vour ; for Lucullus would. not. allow. that a, perſon 
of Tyrannio's great learning ought. firſt to be made 
le took and deſtroyed Corinth. about eighty” years before, 


- 
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A flave, and then enfranchiſed afterwards ; for that 
legal liberty which was given him implied the loſs of 
his natural liberty. But this was not the only in- 
ſtance in which Murena ſhowed himfelf much in- 
fcrior to his general in politeneſs and generofity, + 

When Lucullus left Amiſus, he went to viſit the 
towns in Afia ; for being then at ſome leifure from 
the affairs of * war, he thought he could not employ 
his time better, than in examining inte the civil ad- 
miniftration. And indeed it was high time for him 
ſo to do, in a province which ſuffered inexpreſſible 
calamities from a long and total neglect of law and 
juſtice. © lt had been eruelly haraſſed and exhauſted 
by the grievous extortions of publicans and uſurers; 
inſomuch chat the miſerable inhabitants were forced 
privately to ſell the handſomeſt of their ſons, and 
virgin daughters, and publicly | expeſe to ſale the 
holy offerings of their temples, the conſecrated 
images, and pictures of therr deitics, and after all 
to deliver up themſelves as ſlaves to their creditors ; 
„and even that ſeemed to be a ſtate of relief from 
ho their former condition, which was much more 
md cruel and inſupportable, when they were thrown 
into priſons, put to the torture, expoſed naked to 
the ſcorching beams of the fon in ſummer, and 

{plunged deep in mire or ſnow in the winter; ſo 
fled Wi that even bondage itſelf ſeemed to them a happineſs 
and a deliverance. 

Lucullus ſoon aged a remedy to all theſe 
evils. He firſt reduced intereſt to the rate of one 
per cent *, in the ſecond place, he cancelled all 
thoſe debts where the intereſt ran higher than the 
principal, The third, and moft confiderable pro- 
viſion was, that the ciediedr fhould receive a fourth 
part of the debtor's income, and that he who had 
xacted intereſt upon intereſt, ſhould loſe both 
principal and intereſt. By this regulation the whole 


* ji. e. One per cent. per month, which was che Jegal rate of in- 
reſt among the Romans, 
debt 


- 


debt was cleared in four years, and the effects that 
had been mortgaged, returned to the owners. 
_ Theſe immenſe debts throughout the province 
were originally occaſioned by the fine of twenty 
thouſand talents impoſed by Sylla, and the province 
had paid it more than twice over; but thoſe inſa- 
tiable uſurers, by creating intereſt upon intereſt, 
Had raiſed it up to a hundred and twenty thouſand 
talents. A's . | 
Theſe farmers, and ufurers, who had been thus 
deprived by Lucullus of their enormous profit, 
| «complained loudly againſt him as one that had done 
them the greateſt injury. They carried their com- 
plaints to Rome, where they found mercenary 
pleaders enough, who for the ſake of great fees 
were ready to plead for them. Beſides this, many 
of the leading men in the ſtate had borrowed mo- 
ney of them, ſo that their intereſt was very power- 
Ful. But Lucullus had not only the good will of 
all ſuch as had been benefited by him, but was be- 
loved by the inhabitants of other provinces, who 
envied thoſe whoſe good fortune it was to fall un- 
der his government. = | 
Appius Clodius. who had been ſent ambaſſador to 
Tigranes, and was brother to the wife of Lucullus, 
at firſt truſted to the guides provided for him by the 
country, who being all the king's ſubjects, deal 
perfidiouſſy with him, and inſtead of conducting 
him the neareſt way, led him round about, over 
the higher and more remote provinces. At laſt, 
being made ſenſible of their treachery by one of his 
freemen, a Syrian by nation, he diſmiſſed his Bar: 
barian guides, and ſtriking out of that long and 
| 9 755 road, he in a few days after paſſed th t! 
Euphrates, and arrived at Antiochia of Daphne w 
; It was ſo called becauſe about forty furlongs from the city the ec 
was a village and grove conſecrated. to Daphne, a delightful place va fe 
a * „ vas th (em! dn Sea p 
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. He was ordered to wait there for Tigranes, who 


was at that time abſent upon an expedicion in- 
to Phœnicia, Where he was reducing as many of the 
towns in that country as had not then ſubmitted to 


him. Clodius loſt no time in this interval, but 


gained over to the Roman intereſt many princes and 


men of power in thoſe parts, who had been forced 
unwillingly to ſubmit to the king of Armenia; a- 
mong them was Zarbienus king of Gordyena. And 


when ſeveral of the conquered cities ſent their de- 


puties privately to him, he aſſured them of Lucul- 


lus's aſſiſtance and protection, but adviſed them to 
he ſtill for the preſent. For the Armenian govern- 
ment was inſupportable to the Greeks; but that 
which was moſt grievous to them was the exceſſive 


pride of the king, who was rendered ſo inſolent by | 


his ſuceceſs, as to imagine, that whatever the world 
eſteemed valuable or excellent, was not only in his 
power, but deſigned for his uſe and enjoyment. 
For from a i mall and inconſiderable beginning he 


had ſubdued many nations, broken the power of the 


Parthians more than any man before him, and fill- 


ed Meſopotamia with Greeks, whom he had tranſ- 
planted thither out of Cicilia and Cappadocia, He 
had likewiſe drawn out of their own country the 
Arabs called Scenites; and forcing them to depart 
from their ancient cuſtoms, he obliged them to 
ſettle nearer him for the improvement of trade. He 
had many kings in his court, who ſerved him as 
{laves, of whom four particularly were conſtantly 
about his perſon in che quality of a dody-guard, 
They ran before him on foot in a ſingle veſt when 


he went on horſeback; and when he ſat on his 


throne, and gave audience, they ſtood near him 


with folded hands, which among thoſe people paſſ- - 
ed for the moſt humble poſture, and ſtrongeſt con- 


feſſion of ſevitude and ſubjection, by which they 
declared that they had renounced all manner of 
claim to a ſtate of liberty and independence, and 
Ver. III. . delivered 


CY 
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delivered their bodies up to their maſter, as being 


even more prepared to ſuffer whatever he would 


inflict than to execute any thing for his ſervice. 
Appius was not in the leaſt terrified, or aſtoniſh- 
ed at this tragical appearance ; but when he recei- 
ved his firſt audience from Tigranes, he told him 
plainly, that he was come to demand Mithridates, as due 
o the triumphs of Lucullus, and in caſe of refuſal, to 
declare war againſt- Tigranes, Though the king did 
all he could to preſerve a ſteadineſs of countenance, 
and ſeemed to hear what was ſaid with a ſmiling air, 
it was viſible to thoſe who were near him, that his 
colour changed: at ſuch a liberty of ſpeech in that 
voung Roman, who was the firſt that had preſumed 
to ſpeak his mind freely to him for the ſpace of 
twenty - five years; for ſo long had he reigned, or ra- 
ther tyranniſed. His anſwer to Appius was, that 
he would not deliver up Mithridates; and that if the Ro- 
mans began the war, he was in a condition to defend him- 
elf. He was highly offended at Lucullus, who in 
his letters gave him the title of King only, and did 
not ſtyle him #mg of kings; wherefore in his anſwer 
he would not give him the title of Imperator. How- 
ever he ſent many valuable preſents to Appius, and 
when he refuſed them, he ſent him others of a ſtill 
greater value. Appius, that it might not be thought 
he rejected his preſents out of any particular aver- 
ſion or enmity, accepted of a goblet, and returned 
with great expedition to his general. 

Tigranes had not as yet condeſcended ſo much 
as to fee Mithridates, or to ſpeak to him, though 
ne was his father-in-law, and a prince fallen from 

a mighty empire, but treated him with the utmoſt 
pride and contempt, keeping him at a diſtance from 
him, guarded like a priſoner of ſtate, in a place that 
was marſhy and unhealthy. But upon this em- 
baſſy of Appius he immediately ſent for him to 
court, with the higheſt demonſtrations of honour, 


| and tokens of „ 1 here | in a private con- 
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ference they healed their mutual jealouſies, to the. 
ruin of their favourites, who bore all the blame. 
In the number of theſe unfortunate courtiers was 
Metrodorus of Scepſis, a perſon of great eloquence 
and learning. He was beſides in ſuch great credit 
and intimacy with Mithridates, that he was called 
the kings father. | 2 
Mithridates had ſent this man ambaſſador to Ti- 
granes, to deſire his aſſiſtance againſt the Romans. 
When Metrodorus had explained to Tigranes the 
ſubject he was come about, the king aſked him, 
And what would you, Metrodorus, adwiſe me to do in this 
caſe ? In anſwer to which Metrodorus, either as a 


| real friend to I igranes, or becauſe. he did not with. 


to ſee Mithridates reſtored, replied, As Mithridates's 
ambaſſador I muſs preſs you to it, but as your counſellor J 
muſt adviſe you againſ? it. I igranes diſcovered this 
to Mithridates,. in expectation that no harm would 
come of it to Metrodorus, who however was killed 
immediately; and TI igranes, when it was too late, 
repented of what he had done, though: he was not 
abſolutely the cauſe of his death, he having only- 
added to the indignation Mithridates had concei- 
ved againſt him before. For the king had for a 
long time before been diſguſted at him, as appeared 
from ſeveral papers taken afterwards in his cabinet, 
among which there was one wherein was contained 
an order for the death of Metrodorus... Tigranes 
ordered him to be buried. with great magnificence 
and ſolemnity, ſparing no coſt to. honour the fu- 
neral of. the dead, whom he had betrayed whilſt 
. | NEE: 
There died likewiſe. in the court of Tigranes an 
orator called Amphicrates, if we may be allowed to 
mention him purely in reſpect to Athens, of which 
he was a native. It is ſaid, that, being baniſhed from 
his country, he retired to Seleucia upon the Tigris, 
where the inhabitants deſiring him to open a 
ichool for rhetoric, he refuſed it, and replied with 
. great 
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great arrogance, that a platter would not hold a 
dolphin, From thence he betęeok himſelf to Cleo; 
patra, Mithridates's daughter, and the wife of 
Tigranes ; there he ſoon became ſuſpected; and 
being forbidden to hold any correſpondence with 

| his conntrymen, he ſtarved himſelf to death. 
Cleopatra ordered him a magnificent interment, 
and his fepulchre is near fortreſs called Sapha. 
Lucullus, when he had eſtabliſhed wholeſome 
laws, and a laſting peace in Aſia, did not alto- 
gether baniſh pleafure and mirth ; but, during his 
reſidence at Epheſus, gratified the people with 
triumphal feſtivals, and combats of wreſtlers and 

- gladiators, They, in requital, inſtituted other 
games, which, in honour to him, they called Lu- 
cuiliqu ; and they gave him beſides the ſtrongeſt 
proofs of real affection, which was more pleaſing to 
him than all the honours they could beſtow, But c 

when Appius came to him, and told him he muſt IM « 
prepare for war, he went again into Pontus, and 
putting himſelf at the head of his army, beſieged 1 
Sinope, or rather the Cilicians, who had ſeized-it ir 

for the king, and upon the approach of Lucullus 
had put moſt of the inhabitants to the ſword ; after 
which as many as could made their eſcape by the 
favour of the night, having firſt ſet fire to the city. 

Lucullus being advertiſed of it, entered the place 

= with his troops, put to death eight thouſand of the 

| Cilicians, who had been left behind, reſtored: to 

- the natives all their effects that could be recovered, 
and did his utmoſt to fave the city, to which he 
was particularly prompted by the following viſion, 
A perſon appeared to him in his fleep, and ſaid, 

G on a litter further, Lucullus, for Autolycus is coming 
to confer with thee. When he aroſe, he was at a loſs va 
how to interpret it; but that very day he took the Au 

city; and as he was purſuing the Cilicians, who 
were endeavouring to eſcape by ſea, he perceived Ml 
a ſtatue lying, on the ſhore, which the enemy had 
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not time to put on board, and which was one of 
the moſt celebrated performances of the ſculptor 
Sthenis. He was immediately told that it was the 
ſtatue of Autolycus, founder of Sinope *. This 
Autolycus was ſaid to be the ſon of Deimachus, 
and one of thoſe herogs who accompanied Her- 
cules out of Theſſaly in his expedition againſt the 
Amazons. In his return from thence with Demo- 
e leon and Phlogius he loſt his ſhip, which ſplit on 
the coaſt of the Cherſoneſus at a place called Peda- 
son. He himſelf was preſerved, with his arms and 
h = companions, and arriving at Sinope drove opt the 
d WW Syrians who. were in poſſeſſion of it. They were 
r | deſcended from Syrus the ſon of Apollo, and the 1 
„ | nymph. Sinope the daughter of Aſopus. This piece ; 

it of hiſtory . made Lucullus reflect on a paſſage in 

o | Sylla's memoirs, wherein he ſays, that nothing is ſo 

at certain, nor ſo much to be e upon, as what is re- 

it ¶ vented in dreams. 

d As ſoon as it was * him that Mithridates 8 

d Tigranes were juſt ready to tranſport their forces 

it into Lycaonia and. Cilicia, that they might be be- 

us forehand with him, and make themfzlves maſters 

er of Aſia, he much wondered at the conduct of the 

he Armenian, who having for a long time before de- 

y. | termined within himſelf to declare againſt the Ro- 

ce mans, had not joined with Mithridates at a time 

he when his forces were entire, and his ſtrength for- 

to © midable ; but firſt. ſuffered him to be routed, and 

ed, his army deſtroyed, and then aflociated himſelf 


._ 
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IN, * S$trabo makes mention of thig Autolycus in his twelfth book, 
id, where be ſays chat Lucullu having made himſelf maſter of Sinope, 
7770 was very careful in preſerving all the ornaments of that ciiy, and that 
he only took the ſphere of Billarus; and Autalycus's ſtatue, Which 
ofs vas the performance of Sthenis; that the inhabitants of Sinope held | 
the Autolycus:for their founder, that they paid him divine honburs, and | 
-ho that he had an oracle in that place. It appears, adds he, a, | 

one of Jaſon's companions, 0 that in his return be.poficſſed him- =—_— 
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with a prince, whom it was impoſſible for him to 
raiſe, and in whoſe ruin he muſt therefore ſhare. 


During thefe tranſactions, Machares the fon of 


Mithridates, who governed in the Boſphorus, ſent 

Lucullus a crown valued at a thouſand pieces of 
gold, and defired he might be declared a friend and 
ally of the Romans. From hence concluding that 
the firſt war was at an end, he left Sornatius his 
deputy, with fix thouſand ſoldiers, to take care of 


the province; and himſelf with twelve thouſand. 


foot, and ſomewhat leſs than three thouſand horſe, 


doped to the ſecond war. I his was condemned 


as a very raſh and inconſiderate undertaking, and 
directly contrary to the maxims of found judgment 
and wiſdom, to march with ſo ſmall a force againſt 


ſo many warlike nations, and ſo many myriads of 


cavalry, in a country of ſuch vaſt extent, abound- 
ing with deep and large rivers, and with high 
mountains eternally covered with ſnow; ſo that 
the ſoldiers, who at the beſt were not very orderly, 
followed with great reluctance and diſcontent. At 
the ſame time the tribunes of the people inveighed 
bitterly againſt him at Rome, complaining that he 
added one war to another, not ſo much for the in- 
tereſt of the ſtate, as to keep his commiſſion ſub- 
fiſting,- and to enrich himſelf by the public danger. 

1 heſe complaints at laſt produced the effect intend- 
ed; which was the revocation of Lucullus, 

In the mean time he continued his expedition, 
and by long uninterrupted marches ſoon reached 
the banks of the Euphrates, which he found ex- 
tremely ſwoln by the winter rains and ſnow, which 
had rendered the ftream rapid and impetuous. 
This made him very uneaſy; for he knew it would 
require much time to procure boats, and provide 
a bridge for the paſſage of his forces. But towards 
the evening the flood began to abate, and funk ſo 
conſiderably that night, that the next morning he 
* the river not only confined within its own 
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ordinary channel, but more ſhallow than uſual ;- 
inſomuch that the people of the country, when 
E they diſcovered feveral heads of land like little 


t iſlands riſing above the water, which ſeemed. to 
f MW ſhztagnate round them, conſidered Lucullus as ſome 
d deity, who had wrought a miracle, and forced the 

it river to ſubmit, and yield him a fafe expeditious. 
is paſſage. | TT IS 

xf MM ie embraced the opportunity without delay, and* 
d. immediately paſting over his forces, was welcomed 
e, on the other fide with a very favourable preſage, 


> On that fide of the Euphrates ſome heifers: are fed 
id which are conſecrated to the Perſian Diana, for 
nt whom the Barbarians in thoſe parts have a ſingular 

bis veneration: Theſe heifers are never uſed but in 
of | their ſacrifices to the goddeſs; at other times they 
d- range at full liberty in the paſtures, bearing the 
5h mark of the goddefs imprinted on them, which is 
at a lighted flambeau, I hey are uſed to fo much li- 
ly, berty, that when there is occaſion for them, they 
At are not taken without much diffieulty. 9 
ed When the army had paſſed the Euphrates, one 
he of theſe heifers. walked up to a rock confecrated to 
in- Diana, where ſhe ſtopt, and ſinking her head like 
1b- thoſe which are faſtened with cords, preſented: her- 
er. ſelf to Lucullus to be ſacrificed. At the ſame time 
ad- he ſacrificed a bull to the Euphrates in gratitude - 
for his ſafe paſſage. That day he encamped on 
the banks of that river; on the next, and thoſe _ 
that followed, he continued his march through the 
province of Sophene, uſing no manner of violence 

to thoſe who came in to him, and readily received 

his army. In his march his ſoldiers were for 
ſtorming a caſtle which lay in their way, and where 

it was ſaid there was great ſtore of riches ; but Lu- 
cullus prevented it, ſaying, There is the caſtle we muſt. 
florm, pointing to Mount Taurus, which was at 
tome diſtance ; as for the-riches which are here, they 
will belong to the conqueror. . Wherefore haſtening 
1 8 | his 


- 


reſt were marching to join them. When his ſcouts 
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Kis march, he paſſed the Tigris, and entered into 
Armenia. 

Ihe firſt who brought Tigranes be news 2 the 


f 
f 
\ approach. of Lucullus was ill rewarded for his intel- t 
ligence, for he immediately ordered him to be be- 
B 
\ 


"FS 


headed. Others were ſo far intimidated by this 
| example, that no-one after that was hardy enough 
to give him any information; ſo that the enemy 
were ſuffered to waſte and burn the country all i 
round, whilſt he remained ignorant of what had 
paſſed, liſtening to his flattering courtiers, who af-- 
ſerted that Lucullus muſt be a man of courage and 
reſolution indeed, if he ſo much as waited his co- 
ming even at Epheſus, and did not rather run a- 
way, and quit Aſia on a ſudden, the moment he 
ſhould be told that an army conſiſting of ſo many 
myriads of combatants was upon the march. againſt 
him. So true it is, that as all conſtitutions cannot 
bear a load of wine, ſo neither are all tempers ca- 
pable of ſupporting a glut of telicity without being 
intoxicated, I he. firſt. of all his friends who had 
the courage-to.tell: him the truth, was: Mithrobar- 
zanes. But neither was he well rewarded for the 
liberty he took; for he was. inſtantly detached with: 
three thouſand. horſe and a numerous body of foot, 
with a peremptory command to bring Lucullus 
alive to the king, and to- Put every man elſe to the 
ſword: 
Lucullus: had not yet formed his army : part of 
his men were then pitching their camp; and the 


had given him notice that the Barbarians were ap- e 
proaching, he was afraid leſt he ſhould be attacked a; 
before all his men were come up, and bis army in b 
a condition to receive them. This made him think t! 
it more adviſeable to continue to fortify bis camp, N 
and in the mean time to ſend Sextilius his lieute- ri 
nant with ſixteen hundred horſe, and a ſomewhat Þ th 
ur. number ol * as well hight as heavy-arm- K. 
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ed, with orders to halt as ſoon as he was got with- 
in ſome diſtance of the enemy, and wait till he had 

received advice that the camp was completed. Sex- 
tilius deſigned to have obeyed this order; but as 
Mithrobarzanes came furiouſly upon him, he could 
not avoid an engagement. Mithrobarzanes himſelf 
was ſlain fighting with much courage and reſolution, 


and all his men, except a few, were cut to * 


in their flight. 
Immediately upon this Tigranes quad his ea- 


pid Tigranocerta, which he had built himſelf, 


and retired to Mount Taurus, where he umme 
ed his forces from all quarters to come and join 
him. But Lucullus giving him no time to rendez- 
vous, ſent out Murena on one ſide, to cut off thoſe 
who were marching to Tigranes, and Sextilius on | 
the other, to diſperſe a great company of Arabians. _ 
then going to the king. Sextilies fell upon the Ara- 
bians as they were forming their camp, and deſtroyed 
moſt of them ; at the ſame time Murena following 


Tigranes, and watching his opportunity, fell upon 


him as he was paffing through a valley which was 
narrow and incommodious, eſpecially for a nume- 
rous army. Tigranes fled immediately, leaving all 

his baggage behind him. Great numbers of the 
Armenians were killed in the action, and more ta- 
ken priſoners. After this ſucceſs Lucullus went to 
Tigranocerta, and encamping round the walls be- 
gan to beſiege it. There were many Greeks in the 
place, who had been removed thither out of Cili- 
cia, and a great many, barbarians in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances with the Greeks, Adiabenians, Aſſyri- 
ans, Gordyenians, and Cappadocians, whoſe towns 
bad been deſtroyed by 1 igranes, who tranſported 
them thither, and compelled them to ſettle in his. 
new city. Befide this, it was of itſelf exceedingly 
rich an magnificent; for all the inhabitants, as well 
the commons as nobility, in compliment to the. 
Ting, contributed all they n to enrich and ad- 
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orn it. This made Lucullus more vigorouſſy aſ- e 
ſault it, being perſuaded that Tigranes would by no 
means ſuffer it to be taken, but, contrary to his firſt 2 

intention, would come down in great fury, and of- MW » 

fer him battle, in order to make him raiſe the ſiege. b 

He was not out in his conjecture, though Mithri- a 
dates earneſtly diſſuaded I igranes from it, and MW h 

preſſed him by letters and meſſages not to hazard ſ 
an engagement, but only with his horſe to cut off fl 
Lucullus's convoys. And Taxiles the ambaſſador v 
of Mithridates, who continued with him in his camp, te 
conjured him to keep as far off as he could from h 
the arms of the Romans, and not engage, if he ir 
could help it, with an enemy that was invincible. i: 
At firſt he gave ear to this advice, But when cl 
the Armenians and Gordyenians had joined: him, v. 
when the kings of the Medes and Adiahenians were d. 
come up with: all their forces, when: a ſtrong body n 
of Arabians were arrived from the banks of the Ba- 
-bylonian ſea, and a multitude of Albanians from bi 
the Caſpian, to whom were joined their neighbours IM cc 
- the lberians; when from the banks of the Araxes: WW fic 
came pouring in a great number of thoſe Barba- th 
rians who are free and independent, having no king th 
to govern them; when all theſe were come to his cl. 

Kafcffiſtance, ſome out of love to his perſon, and o- w. 

3 thers for. hire ; then nothing was to be heard but 
F empty menaces,. and inſolent bravadoes ; and this w. 

not only in their feaſts and banquets, but even in I 
their councils. Taxiles was in danger of his life, I cu 

4 for having preſumed to give his opinion contrary to th 

= = thoſe who were for fighting, and Mithridates him- he 
elf was charged with oppofing it out of envy to his. fa: 

ſon-in-law, whom he wanted. to deprive of the ho- of 
nour of ſo glorious an enterpriſe.. Tigranes there- wi 
fore was reſolved not to wait for his arrival, for th. 
fear he ſhould ſhare in the glory of the day, but th. 
immediately marched at the head of his forces, and gr. 
ſaid, as it is reported, to a. friend. near him, that be: 
IS one 
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one thing troubled him, which was, that he had to do with 
Lucullus only, and not with all the Roman generals to- 
gether, It muſt be confeſſed that this boaſt was not 
very extravagant and unreaſonable, if we conſider 
by how many kings and nations he was followed, 

and of how many numerous battalions of foot, and 
how many myriads of horſe his army was compo- 
ſed. For he had twenty thouſand archers and 
ſlingers, and fifty- five thouſand horſe, of whom ſe- 
venteen thouſand were completely armed from head 

„to foot, as Lucullus himſelf wrote to the ſenate; 

n he had a hundred and fifty thouſand foot formed 

e into companies and battalions, and thir ty-five thou- 

ſand labourers to open the roads, build bridges, 

n MU cleanſe rivers, hew wood, and perform other ſer- 

1, vices neceſſary in armies. I heſe marching in a bo- 

e dy behind the reſt, made the army appear more 

% numerous and formidable. 

a- When he had marched over Mount a and 

m his forces appeared on the plain, from whence he 

rs could diſcover the Roman army employed in the 

es ſiege of Tigranocerta, thoſe within the place, upon 

a- the ſight of ſuch a ſtupendous body marching to 

ig their relief, ſaluted them with loud ſhouts and ac- 

118 clamations, and threatening the Romans from the 

o- walls, pointed to the Armenians. 8 

ut Lucullus called a council of war, where Ame 2 
us were for raiſing the ſiege, and marching againſt 

in MW Tigranes ; others were of a contrary opinion. Lu- 

fe, cullus ſaid that neither party judged rightly, but 

to that both together gave good advice, According] 

m- he divided his army, leaving Murena with fix thou- « 
his. ſand foot before the place, whilſt he with the reſt 

0- of the infantry, confiſting of twenty-four cohorts, 

re- which all together did not amount to more than ten 

or MW thouſand men, with all his cavalry, and about a 

dur thouſand flingers and archers, marched againſt Ti- 

nd granes, and encamped in A plain, with a river 

hat before him. be 1 | 
one . f 3 jgrancs _ 
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"OY deſpiſed this handful of men, and- his 
flatterers made themſelves very merry upon the 
ſubject. Some laughed at them, and others in a 
zjeſting manner caſt lots for the ſpoil ; and there was 
not one of all Tigranes's. generals, or of the kings 


that followed him, but what came to him, defiring 
that he only might have the charge of the engage- 


ment, whilſt he king ſat ſtill as a ſpectator of the 
combat. Tigranes himſelf had a mind to ſhow his 
wit on the occaſion, and uttered that celebrated 
ſaying, If they come as ambaſſadors, they are too many; 
Has ſoidiers, too few, Thus the firſt day was {peut 
in jeſt and raillery. 

The next morning as ſoon as it was light; Lucub 
lus drew his army out of their entrenchments. That 
of the Barbarians ſtood on the other fide of the ri- 
ver to the eaſt. The courſe of the river was ſuch, 
that all on a ſudden it turned towards the welt at a 
place where it was fordable. I hither Lucullus 
marched with ſo much haſte, that Tigranes thought 
be was flying; and calling 1 axiles to him, he ſaid 

in derifion, Deſt thou ſee, Taxiles, thoſe invincible Ro- 

mans? ſee how they fly. T axiles replied, T wiſh, Sir, 


chat your good fortune may this day work ſome miracle in 


your favour. But it is not cuſtomary for travellers 10 
put on their beſt cloaths upon a journey, nor for ſoldiers to 
how their poliſhed ſhields, and cover their heads with 
their naked helmets drawn out of their leathern caſes, 

when they only intend to march ; this looks more like men 
N e- to fight, and advancing againſt the enemy. _ 

__- Whilſt Taxiles was ſpeaking, the eagle of the 
Arſt legion appeared on a ſudden wheeling to the 
. right, and all the cohorts in their order were pre- 
Paring to paſs the river. Upon which 1 igrancs, 
recovering as it were out of a fit of drunkennels, 
cried out twice or thrice, Are thoſe men coming to us? 
and then drew up in haſte, not without a great 
deal of diſorder and confuſion. He had the com- 
mand of the main WY himſelf, The left wing 
4 Was 
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was given in charge to the king of the Adiabenians, 
and the right to the king of the Medes, in the 
front of which were placed moſt of the armed ca- 
As Lucullus was preparing to paſs the river, ſome 


of his officers adviſed him to lie {till that day, 
| which was one of the unfortunate days, called black 
| by the Romans, for on that very day the army un- 


der Cæpio was defeated by the Cimbri. Lucullus 
returned them-this memorable anſwer, will make 
this a happy day to the Romans. It happened to be 
the ſixth of October. When he had ſaid this, and 
animated his men, he paſſed the river, and march- 
ed at the head of them againſt the enemy. He was 
armed in a coat of mail with ſhining ſcales of - 
wonderful brightneſs, over which he wore a frin- 
ged mantle, He drew his ſword, and brandiſhed it 
in the air, to ſignify to his troops that their bufi- 
neſs was to cloſe at firſt with an enemy who had 
been accuſtomed to fight only at a diſtance, and by 
marching ſpeedily up to them to render their arch- 
ers unſerviceable for want of ſpace, When he per- 
ceived that the armed cavalry, in which the enemy 
had placed their greateſt confidence, were drawn 
up under a hill, on the top of which was a broad 
even plain, and that the aſcent, which extended a- 
bout four furlongs in length, was not rough nor 
ſteep, he commanded his [hracian and Galatian 
horſs to take them in flank, and beat down the 
lnces with their ſwords. For the only ſervice of 
thoſe armed horſemen conſiſts in their lance, with» 
out the uſe of which they can neither annoy the e- 
nemy or defend themſelves, by reaſon of the weight 
and ſtiffneſs of their armour, in which they are in 
2 manner immured. - . . 
Whilſt the cavalry were marching to execute 
theſe orders, he placed himſelf at the head of two 
cohorts, and made to the top of the mountain. 
They followed him with great intrepidity, being a- 
SS ED nimatẽd 
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nimated by the example of their general, when they 
ſaw him in arms marching in the front, and la- 
bouring on foot to climb the aſcent. As ſoon as 
he had reached the ſummit, he ſtood on a conſpi- 


cuous place, and cried out with a loud voice, The 


vidtory is ours, my fellow-ſoldiers, the victory is ours I at 


the ſame time he fell with thoſe two cohorts upon 


the armed horſe of the enemy, commanding his 
men to lay by their javelins to attack them ſword in 
hand, and aim at their ſhins and thighs, which 
were the only parts unguarded. T his caution pro- 
ved uſeleſs, for the enemy would not ſtand the 
charge, but fled ſhamefully with great noiſe and 
clamour, without ſtriking a ſtroke; and falling 
with their heavy unwieldy horſes upon the infan- 
try, broke their ranks before the fight began, 
Thus that innumerable multitude of Barbarians was 

. overthrown, before any wound was given, or any 
blood ſpilt, The laughter did not begin till they 
fled, or rather endeavoured to fly; for they were 
obſtructed by their own battalions, whoſe ranks 
were ſo cloſe and deep, that they could not eaſily 
open them. Tigranes fled one of the firſt, with a 
few of his attendants ; and obſerving his ſon in the 
fame diſtreſs, he took the crown from his head, 
and with tears in his eyes 8 it to him, con- 
juring him to direct his flight ſome other way, if 
any other remained for his eſcape. 


crown, but committed it to the care of one of his 
moſt truſty ſervants, who happened to be taken 
ſoon after, and conducted to Lucullus; fo that the 
royal crown of Tigranes was alſo amongſt the pri- 
ſoners. It is reported that above a hundred thou- 
ſand foot were loſt, and that few of the horſe eſca- 
ped. Of the Romans, a hundred were wounded, 
and five killed. Antiochus the philoſopher making 

nn of this fight, in his treatiſe of the pes 
; _ ſays, 


The young prince would not venture to wear the 
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ſays, he the ſun never ah the like. Strabo *,. 
another philoſopher, in his hiſtorical collections, 
ſays, that the Romans could not but bluſh and de- 
ride themſelves, for putting on armour againſt ſuch 
pitiful ſlaves. Livy alſo fays, that the Romans ne- 
ver engaged an enemy with ſo unequal force; for 
the victors did not make a twentieth part of the 
vanquiſhed. 

The moſt judicious and experienced of the Ro- 
man commanders, have chiefly commended Lucul- 
lus for having conquered two of the moſt potent 
q and formidable of all the kings, by two very differ- 
ent methods, by expedition; and delay. For he 
8 deſtroyed the flouriſhing power of Mithridates by. 
ſpinning out the time, and that of Tigranes by at- 
tacking him ſuddenly and vigorouſly, . So that a- 
mong all the generals that have been ever known, 
dere are few who could render their delay ſo ac- 
use and efficacious, and their ſpeed and activity ſo 

ſecure. It was for this reaſon that Mithridates was 
not in haſte to come up, imagining Lucullus would, 
as he had done before, uſe caution and delay; he 
1 therefore marched but ſlowly towards Tigranes : but 
eas he met ſome Armenians in the way; running in 
great fear and confternation, he ſuſpected the 
10 worſt; and when greater numbers of naked and 
: wounded men afſured him of the defeat, he went 
n ſearch of Tigranes; At laſt he found him en- 
be tirely abandoned, and in a very deplorable condi- 
his tion; but inſtead of inſulting over him as he had 
5 been infulted by him in his calamities, he alighted* 
he from his horſe, condoled with him upon their com- 
mon misfortunes, cauſed his own guard to attend 
Him, did all he could to revive his ſpirits, and en- 
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af courage him with 825 2 of better times. T bey: 
ing | 1 885 
ds, * This is: Pg ſame with Strabo the zcographer;” He was a Stoke,” . 


Ys, and wrote ſeveral hiſtorical commentaries uleful both in morals and- i 
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then gave out the neceſſary * for raiſing freſh 
troops, and forming another army. 
in the mean time there aroſe a terrible ſedition 


in Tigranocerta, where the Greeks fell out with the 


Barbarians, and were for ſurrendering to Lucullus. 
In the heat of this ſedition Lucullus arrived, laid 


hold of the opportunity, and took the city by ſtorm. 


He ſeized to himſelf the royal treaſury, and aban- 
doned every thing elle to the pillage 2 7 the ſoldiers, 
who, among other riches found in the city eight 
thouſand talents of ſilver coin; beſides which Lu- 
cullus gave every ſoldier eight hundred drachmas 
out of the ſpoils he had taken. When he under- 
ſtood that many players were taken in the city, who 
- had been invited by Tigrancs from all parts for o- 
pening the theatre which he had lately built, he 
made uſe of them for celebrating his triumphal 
games and ſpectacles. He ſent” the Greeks home, 
allowing them money for their journey: he did the 
ſame to as many of the Barbarians as had been for- 
ced by Tigranes to quit their own habitations and 


| ſettle in I igranocerta; ſo that, in conſequence of 


the deſtruction of this one city, many were repaired 
by the reſtitution of their former inhabitants; and 
Lucullus was honoured and beloved, not only as 
their benefactor but founder. In every thing elſe 
he met with that ſucceſs, which wasthe juſt reward 
of his virtue; he being more deſirous to be praiſed 
far his juſtice and humanity, than for his martial 
_ exploits; for the ſoldiers partake in theſe, and the 
largeſt ſhare is claimed by fortune: whereas the o- 
ther merit is perſonal, and is a- certain demonſtra- 
tion of à great and generous ſpirit ; and by this a- 
lone Lucullus, without the help of arms, then 
gained the hearts of the Barbarians. Accordingly 
the kings of the Arabians canie and ſubmitted to 
him, making him maſter of their perſons, and 
fortunes. Ihe whole nation of the Sophenians 
followed their 2 ; and he had gained fo 


much 
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much upon the Gordyenians, that they offered to 
quit their habitations, and follow him with their 


wives and children. For Zarbienus the king of 


that nation being no longer able to ſupport Tigra- 


nes's tyranny, did, as we have before mentioned, 


enter ſecretly into a treaty of alliance by the nego- 


tiation of Appius Clodius ; which being diſcovered 
by the tyrant, he put him, together with his wife 
and children, to death, before the Romans had 
entered Armenia, . Lucullus was not unmindful of 
this ally, but immediately upon his arrival in that 
country cauſed a magnificent funeral to be ſolem- 
nized. in honour of him, adorned the pile with 


gold and filyer tiſſue, and other rich ſpoils belong- 


ing to Tigranes, ſet fire to it with his own hands, 
poured upon it the uſual libations, in conjunction 
with the friends and relations of the deceaſed, call- 


ing him his friend and the ally of the Romans.” 


When all this was done, he ordered a great ſum of 


money to. be expended in a-monument erected to 
his memory.; for. they found immenſe wealth in 
the. palaces - belonging to Zarbienus, and no leſs 
than three millions of medimni of corn in his gra- 
naries, which proved of great ſervice to the troops 
inſomuch that Lucullus was highly commended for 
making the war furniſh its own expenſes, without 
any demands upon the public treaſury, 

During theſe tranſactions an embaſſy arrived 
from the King of Parthia, who deſired to enter in- 
to friendſhip and alliance with the Romans. Lu- 


cullus embraced the propoſition, and ſent ambaſſa- 


dors on his part to the Parthian court, where when 
they were arrived they ſoon diſcovered that the king 


was undetermined how to act, and that whilſt he 


was treating with the Romans, he was underhand 
offering to affiſt T igranes, upon condition he might 
have Meſopotamia delivered up to him. As ſoon 


as Lucullus was informed of this double dealing, 


he was reſolved to give over the purſuit of Mithri- 
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_ "Gates and Tigranes, coaſidering them as enemies 

whoſe ſtrength was entirely ruined, and to try the: 
power of Parthia, by invading that kingdom ; for 
he thought it would redound much to. his honour 
to ſubdue ſucceſſively, and in one fingle expedition; 


three of the eaſtern: monarchs, and like a generous 


wreſtler without quitting the ring to foil three ſuch 
potent adverſaries, and with ſword in hand always 
victorious, always invincible, to conquer che three 
greateſt kingdoms. in the world. iy 
He therefore ſent his. orders to Sornatius, and che 

other officers in Pontus, to:join him with their for- 
Tes, in his expedition againſt the Parthians ; -. but 

thoſe officers who had before experienced the ſtub- 
born and mutinocus temper of the ſoldiers on.other 
occaſions, now more plainly difcovered:their unru- 
lineſs and diſobedience. For neither could they by 
entreaties or menaces, by perſuaſion: or force, pre: 
vail upon them to march. On the contrary; they 
all loudly proteſted that they would ſtay no longer 
even there, but abandoning Pontus, would return 
home. | 

When this account was brought to Lucullus, it 

ſerved only to infe& his on ſoldiers with the ſame 
diſtemper. Wealth and plenty had made them 
vweary of the war, and diſpoſed. them altogether to 

ſloth and idleneſs. Upon hearing of the inſolent 
behaviour of thofe in Pontus they commended them 
for their reſolution, and propoſed. it as a. pattern 


For their imitation, inſiſting that they had ſerved 


long enough, and had a right to be diſcharged. 
+ Theſe, and words of a:{till worſe tendency being 
reported to Lucullus, he gave over all thoughts of 
invading Parthia, and marched againſt Tigranes 
It was now the midſt of ſummer, ſo that he was a- 
ſtoniſhed and concerned when from the top of 
Mount Taurus he beheld all the corn green in the 
" fields before him : 0 backward are the ſeaſons, by 
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reaſon of the exceſſive cold in thoſe parts *, 


there according to that plan. 


DC VELLES 


Ho w- 
ever he marched down into the valleys, and after 


having defeated the Armenians, who diſputed his 
paſſage, in two or three. encounters, he foraged up 
and; down the country, intercepted. a convoy of 
proviſions deſigned. for Tigranes, and fo reduced: 
the enemy to that ſcarcity of which he had him 
ſelf been apprehenſive. 

In the mean time he did all he could to draw 
them to a battle; ſometimes, ſhutting them up in 
their camp by drawing intrenchments round it, with 
a deſign to ſtarve them; at other times he endea- 
voured to provoke them, by burning and deſtroy - 
ing their country before their face; but all to no 
purpoſe; they had been ſo often worſted, that they 
durſt not venture another engagement with the Ro- 
mans. When Lucullus perceived this, he marched 
towards; Artaxata, the capital of the kingdom, 
wherein: Tigranes had left his wife and young chil- 
dren; which made him conceive that Tigranes 
would. ſooner hazard, a battle than ramely ſuffer 
chat place to be loſt. 

We are told that Hannibal the Carthaginian re- 
tired to Artaxes king of Armenia, after Antiochus 
had been defeated by the Romans, and gave him ſe- 
veral neceſſary and uſeful inſtructions. Among o- 
thers, obſerving that the country was pleaſant and 
fruitful, but that it lay neglected and uncultivated, he 
drew a plan of a city, and bringing Artaxes thither 
ſhowed it him, and. adviſed him to build a ci 
The king, highly 
pleaſed with it, immediately ſet about it, and de- 
fired Hannibal to direct and ſuperintend the work- 
men. Ina thort time a ſtately city was erected, call- 


* What Plutarch tells us here of the backward ſeaſong in the upper 
Armenia, i is confirmed by our modern travellers, who aſſure us that it 
is exceedingly cold in the month of June, and that the ground is then 
covered with ſnow, which does not melt till towards the end of tw, 3 
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ed after the king's name, and made the metropolis | 


of Armenia. 


Lucullus being on his march in order to beſiege 
it, Thgranes was ſolicitous to prevent him, and 


drawing all his. forces together, in four days time 


came within ſight of the Romans, from whom he 


was ſeparated only by the river Arſanias, which Lu- 


cullus muſt neceſſarily paſs in his march to Artaxa-- 
ta. After Lucullus had offered a ſacrifice of thank ſ- 
giving to the gods, as if he was ſure of the victory, 


he paſſed the river in battle-array, having twelve 


cohorts in Front, .while the reſt were ſo diſpoſed as. 
to hinder them from being incloſed by the enemy, 
For they beheld a numerous and ſelect body of ca- 
valry drawn up againſt them, having in their front 
the Mardian archers on horſeback, and the Iberian 
ſpearmen, in whom of all the foreigners Tigranes 


placed the greateſt confidence. Notwithſtanding 


which they did nothing conſiderable. For though 
they ſkirmiſhed a little at firſt with the Roman 
horſe, they could not ſtand the legions, but being 
broken and flying to* the right and left, were pur- 
| ſued by the Roman cavalry. When Tigranes be- 
held this, he commanded his horſe to advance; and 
Lucullus obſerving their numbers, and their order, 
began to be doubtful of the event. Wherefore he 


recalled his horſe from the purſuit, and inſtantly 


advanced againſt the Satrapenians *, who with the 
choiceſt of their troaps were coming to attack 


him. But before they could come up nigh enough 
to begin the charge, and fight hand to hand, they 
were ſo intimidated, that they all turned back and 


fled. Of three kings that were then preſent-in the. 


battle, Mithridgtes ſeems to have fled in the moſt 
ſhameful manner, being unable to endure even the 
ſhouts of the Romans. The purſuit continued the 


It is not known who ane meant by the Satrapenians. Some 
conjecture that this word ſignifies a body of men — of, or 
commanded by the OR or nobles. 

| whole 
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s IB whole night, till the Romans glutted with ſlaugh- 
| ter, tired with taking priſoners, and loaded wich 
e money and other rich booty, gave over the chace. 
4 8 Livy ſays that greater numbers fell in the firſt battle, 
but that more perſons of note were killed and taken. 
ein the ſecond. | 


TW Lucullus being fluſhed by this victory, determi- 


\.. ned to march into the upper provinces, and there 
complete his conqueſts over the Barbarians. But 
y, though the autumnal equinox was not yet paſſed, 
'e all on a ſudden, and contrary to expectation, the 
as weather grew very tempeſtuous and {ſevere ; there 
y. fell great quantities of ſnow, and even in the clear- 
a- eſt days the country was covered with hoar froſt 
nt and ice, ſo that the horſes could not drink by rea- 
\n ſon of the exceſſive coldneſs of the water, nor paſs 
es rivers without great hazard, becauſe the ice break- 
10 ing under their feet, cut their finews, and lamed 
th them. The country being exceedingly woody, and- 
an abounding with foreſts, where the paths were very 
ng narrow, the ſoldiers could not march in the day- 


4 time without being wet with the ſnow which fell 


e- from the trees; and at night they were forced to. 
nd encamp in wet and miry places. So that when they 
er, had followed Lucullus a few days : after the battle, 
he | they began to mutiny. 

tly At firſt they had recourſe to entreaties, and Gat 
he. cheir officers to lay their complaints before the ge- 
> neral; but at laſt they aſſembled in a. tumultuous. 


oh ol inder, and made a noiſe all night long in their 


\oy MW ecnts, which is the certain token. of an army. ripe 
y 

nd for ſedition. Lucullus earneſtly preſſed and en- 
treated them to arm themſelves with courage and 


and deſtroyed the work of their greateſt enemy, 


ef Mygdonia, a fertile temperate e where. 
in 


patience, till they had taken the Armenian Carthage, 


meaning Hannibal. But finding them inflexible, he 
led them back, and having marched another way, 
over Mount Taurus, he deicended into the province 
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in was a TING 888 city, called Niſibis by the 
Barbarians, and by the Greeks Antioch of Mygds- 
nia *, Guras the brother of Tigranes had the title 


of governour ; but Callimachus actually command- 
ed, by reaſon of his great experience in war, and 


his capacity as an engineer: it was he who before 


gave Lucullus fo much trouble duri ing the ſiege of 
Amiſus. 

Lucullus having encamped before the walls, tried 
every method of attack, and in a ſhort time he 
took the town by ſtorm. He treated Guras, who 
came and ſurrendered himſelf to him, with great 
humanity ; but as to Callimachus, he would not fo 


much as hear him, though he offered to make a diſ- 


covery of immenſe treaſures that lay concealed, but 
commanded him to be kept in chains, in order to 
be puniſhed as he deſerved for ſetting fire to the 
eity of Amiſus, and thereby leſſening his glory by 
putting it out of his power to ſhow his Kindneſs 
and generoſity to the Greeks, = 
_ © Hitherto fortune ſeems to have taken pleaſure i in 
following Lucullus, and fighting for him. But 
now the tide turned all on a fudden; from this 
time he met with continual* oppofition, and every 
thing he executed was attended with infinite trouble 
and difficulty. It muſt be allowed, that he always 
exerted himſelf with the virtue, courage, and pa- 
tience of a brave commander; but kris actions had 


no longer that grace and luſtre by which they for- 


merly had been diſtinguiſhed, Even. the glory he 
had acquired had like to have been loſt, through 
the mis fortunes that befel him, and the fruitleſs 
contentions in which he was engaged. And theſe 
are in a great meaſure to be charged upon himſelf. 
8 or, in the fieſt- Place, he would never ſhow any in- 


* The Oreclads called it Antioch of MyTdenia, from the aelightful- 
neſcs of the ſoil, comparing it with: e of Syria, famous for iis 
pieaſant Gtuation, | | 
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dulgence to the ſoldiers, maintalaing. that all fa- 


yours conferred by the general on thoſe under his 
command tend to diſgrace and ruin his authority. 


But what was ſtill worſe, he could not live welt 


— 
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with thoſe who were his equals in birth and digni- 


ty, but looked on them with an eye of contempt, 


as if unworthy to ſtand in competition with him. 
Theſe are the defects which are ſaid to have ſullied 
all the perfections of his body, as well as mind; for 
he was handſome and well-ſhaped in his perſon, 
very eloquent, and of a conſummate prudence, not 


only in the adminiſtration of civil affairs, but in 


thoſe relating to war. Salluſt ſays, the ſoldiers 
were ill affected to him from the beginning, becauſe 
he forced them to keep the field two winters to- 
gether, one at Cyzicus, and the other at Amiſus. 
The following winters were no leſs diſagreeable to 


them, as they ſpent them either in actual war, or 


in their tents; for Lucullus, during the whole 


time of his expeditions, would not ſuffer his troops 


to quarter in any city of the Greeks that was an 
all 

"This ul diſpoſition 3 in the army was aggravated 
by the orators in the city, who invidiouſly accuſed 
him of prolonging the war purely to gratify his a- 
varice and ambition; for he held under his. go- 
vernment almoſt all Cicilia, Aſia, Bithynia, Pa- 
phlagonia, Galatia, Pontus, Armenia, and the reſt 


of the provinces as far as the river Phaſis; beſides 
hich he had 


pillaged the royal palaces of Tigra - 


nes, as if he 
and not ſubdue them. For theſe, we are told, 
were the very words of one of the magiſtrates called 
Lucius Quintius, at whole ſolicitation the people de- 
creed that another ſhould be ſent to ſucceed Lucul- 


lus in the province, and that the greateſt part of 
bis army ſhould be diſbanded. 


To all theſe misfortunes der was added ſtill 


had been ſent to plunder the kings, 


nore fatal to Lucullus, the cauſe of which was 
I F oblius 
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Publius Clodius, a man of the greateſt inſolence 
and preſumption. He was brother to Lucullus's 
wife, a woman of ſuch notorious incontinence that 
the was ſtrongly ſuſpected of inceſt with her own 
brother. Clodius was then in the army,' but not 
in that rank and authority he thought he deſerved, 
He would fain have been one of the firſt, but his 
character was ſuch that others were preferred be- 
fore him. This indignity ſo provoked him, that 
he tampered with thoſe ſoldiers in the army that 
had ſerved under F imbria, and exaſperated them 
againſt Lucullus, ingratiating himſelf with them by 
Fair words, and flattering ſpeeches, to which. they 
Uſtened very greedily, having of old been accuſtom- 
ed to ſuch treatment. Theſe were the men, who 
at Fimbria's inſtigation murdered the conſul Flac- 
cus, and choſe him for their general in his room. 
"The ſame diſpoſitions made them fond of Clodius, 
whom they called 2% ſoldiers friend, becauſe he 
ſeemed to compaſſionate their condition, and ſym- 
pathiſe with them in their miſeries.* Will wins he 
no end, ſaid he, of theſe wars, and painful expeditions ? 
Muff their lives be * in fighting with all nations, 
and wandering over the univerſe, without reaping ary 
other fruit of all their labours, than to be employed ir 
eonvoying the carriages and camels of Lucullus, laden 
with golden goblets ſet with precious ſtones ? Pompey's ſal 
diers are become citizens, are returned long fince to their 
wives and children, in poſſeſſion of comfortable ſettlements, 
which they have received not as a reward for having, 
like theſe men, hunted Mithriaates and Tigranes through 
uninhabited deſerts, or 4 having razed and deſtroyed 
the royal towns and palaces of Aſia, but for having re- 
duced exiles in Spain, and fugitives in Italy. But if it 
be our fate to be in war eternally, ought we not rather ti 
= reſerve the miſerable remains of our bodies, and our fouls, 
"for ſuch a Hg: who thinks the wealth of his army his 
Kreul. A 
Theſe murmurs and complaints againſt Lucullus 
corrupted 
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corrupted and debauched his army to ſuch a de- 


gree, that they refuſed to fellow him againſt Ti- 
granes, and even againſt Mithridates, who had 
quitted Armenia, and flung himſelf into Pontus, 
where he had already recovered a part of his coun- 
try. Under a pretence that the winter-ſeaſon was 
advanced, they refuſed to march, and fat idle in 
Gordyene, expecting every minute that Pompey, 
or ſome other general, would arrive to ſucceed Lu- 
cullus. But when news came that Mi hridates had 
defeated Fabius, and that he was upon full march 
againſt Sornatius and Triarius, then out of ſhame 
they ſubmitted to follow Lucullus. Triarius being 


informed that Lucullus was approaching, was ambi- 


tious to engage before he could arrive to deprive 
him of the glory of the victory ; but he was almoſt 
totally defeated. It is ſaid there fell above ſeven 
thouſand of - the Romans, among whom were a 
hundred and fifty centurions, and four and twenty 
tribunes, and that the camp iticlf was taken. Lu- 
cullus came up ſoon after, and privately conveyed 
away Triarius, the ſoldiers being eager to diſcharge 
their reſentment upon him. 

Mithridates induſtriouſly avoided coming to an 
engagement with Lucullus till the arrival of Ti- 
granes, who was then on his march with a power- 
ful army ; but Lucullus, in order to prevent their 
Joining, thought it beſt to meet J igranes, and fight 
him. In his march the mutinous Fimbrians de 
ſerted their colours, declaring. that they were 
diſbanded by a decree of the ſenate, and that the 
command of the army did not belong to Lucullus, 
who was no longer governour of the. provinces. 
There was nothing however far beneath the dignity 


of Lucullus, which he was not forced to ſubmit to 


on this occaſion, . He entreated them, one by one, 
from tent to tent, going up and down dejected and 


ſorrowful, and ſometimes even taking them by the 
hand. But they rejected all his careſſes; and fling- 
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ing their empty purſes at his feet, they bid him go and 
Fabt the enemy alone, ſince he alone was to be the gainer, 
At length, by the entreaty ,of the other ſoldiers, 
-the Fimbrians were prevailed upon, and conſented 
to tarry that ſummer under him, upon condition 
that if during that time no enemy offered to en- 


counter them, they might be diſcharged. Lucullus 


was forced to comply with this, or elſe to abandon 
the province to the Barbarians. He kept them in- 
deed with him, but he had no power over them; 
nor did he lead them out to battle, being contented 
to have them ſtay with him, though he then ſaw 
Cappadocia laid waſte by T igranes, and Mithridates 
reſuming his-former pride, whom not long before 
he had reported to the ſenate to be wholly ſubdued, 
Upon this advice the ſenate ſent their deputies into 
Pontus, to regulate affairs there, ſuppoſing that it 
was entirely in the poſſeſſion of the Romans. But 
theſe deputies at their arrival found that Lucullus 
was not even maſter of himſelf, but that the ſoldiers 
treated him with the utmoſt derifion and contempt, 
Their inſolence was arrived to ſuch a pitch, that 
towards the end of the ſummer they put on their 
armour, drew their ſwords, defied their enemies, 
© who were then out of reach, and with loud ſhouts 
and mock ſkirmiſhes marched out of the camp, de- 
claring that the time they had promiſed to remain 
with Lucullus was expired. . 
Pompey alſo wrote to others in the army, re- 


quiring them to join him; for he had been declared 


eneral in the war againſt Tigranes and Mithridates 
y the artful practices of the tribunes, and the fa- 
vour of the people. At the ſame time it appeared 
to the ſenate and nobility, that they were doing Lu- 
cullus a manifeſt injuſtice; for they were not 
ſending him ſucceſſors to finiſh the war, but to rob 
him of his triumph, and did not ſo much force 
him to give up the command of the army to others 
| ö 25 
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as to reſign to them the rewards he had ſo juſtly 
merited. |; ET | 
This injuſtice. ſtill appeared more flagrant to 
thoſe who were upon the ſpot ;. for Lucullus re- 
mained no longer maſter of rewards or puniſhments... 
Pompey would not ſuffer any applications to be 
made to him, nor any notice to be taken of the 
orders and regulations he made in conjunction with 
the ten deputies that had been ſent to him by the 
ſenate, He prohibited it by public edicts, and was 
ſure to be obeyed, being at the head of ſo formi- 
dable an army TT 
However, their friends on both ſides endeavoured 
to bring them to a meeting, and they accordingly + 
had an interview at an obſcure village in Galatia.. 
This converſation began with great civility on both. 
fides, and they congratulated each other upon the 
victories they had obtained, Lucullus was firſt in 
years, but Pompey in dignity, for he had com- 
manded oftener, and had been honoured with two 
triumphs, Both had their rods adorned with: 
laurel carried before them, in token of their vic- 
tories, But Pompey having in his march paſſed 
through ſeveral dry and deſert countries, the 
laurels round his-rods were withered; which when 
Lucullus's lictors obſerved, they kindly gave them 
ſome of theirs which were freſh and green. This: 
re. the friends of Pompey looked upon as a favourable 
red omen; and indeed the glorious actions of Lucullus 
\tes i gave a great luſtre to this expedition of Pompey. 
fa. Their converſation did not produce any good effect; 
red hey could agree upon nothing; ſo that, inſtead of 
5 being better friends, they parted more diflatisfied 
chan ever. | 3 8 
100 Pompey repealed all che edifts of Lucullus, and 
örcel took his army from him, leaving him no more than 
ſixteen hundred men to attend his triumph, and 
LETS, | . . n . 
zen they followed him with an unwilling mind; 
lo unſucceſsful was Lucullus, either from a natural 
N 1 defect | 
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defect or from ill fortune, in that which is moſt 
eſſential to a general, the rendering himſelf amiable 
to the ſoldiers. Had this been added to his other 
excellent qualities, his courage, vigilance, wiſdom, 
and juſtice, inſtead of the Euphrates, the Hyrca- 
nian ſea, or rather the utmoſt limits of the earth, 
had been the boundaries of the Roman empire, 
For all other nations had been already fubdued by 
T igranes ; and the power of the Parthians was 


neither ſo great in Lucullus's time, as it proved 


afterwards in that of Craſſus, nor ſo well united, 

but, on the contrary, ſo weakened by diſſenſions at 
home, and by the wars with their neighbours, that 
they were not able to make head againſt the Arme - 
nians, who daily infulted them, For this reaſon 
Lucullus ſeems to me to have done more harm to 
his country by others, than good to it by himſelf, 


For the trophies planted by him in Armenia ſo near 


the Parthians, the conqueſt of Tigranocerta and 
Nifibis, the immenſe riches of theſe two famous 
cities, which were conveyed to Rome, and the 
crown of Tigranes, expoſed as a captive in the 
triumph, ſo ſtrongly excited Craffus's covetouſneſs, 
and made him ſo deſirous of an eaſtern expedition, 
as if the Barbarians were to be conſidered merely 
as a prey ready to be ſeized by the firſt comer. But 
falling himſelf ſoon after by the Parthian arrows, 


he made it appear by his defeat, that the advantages 


gained by Lucullus in that war were entirely owing 
to his great courage and prudence, and by no 
means to the ignorance and cowardice of the Bar- 
barians. But of this we ſhall have occaſion to ſay 
more in another place. 

Lucullus, upon his return to Rome, fond his 
| brother Marcus accuſed by Caius Memmius for 
what he did when quæſtor by the command of 
Sylla. But he being acquitted, Memmius changed 
the ſcene, and animated the people againſt Lucullus 
kimſelf, perſuading them to deny him a triumph, 
| = upon 


tribes, with great labour and many entreaties at laſt 
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upon a pretence that he had diyerted to his own 
private uſe much of the treaſure that belonged to 
the public, and had unneceflarily prolonged the 
war. By this means Lucullus was in danger of 
loſing his triumph; but the chief and moſt power- 
ful men in the city mixing themſclves among the 


4 


prevailed on the people to grant it. 

This triumph was not ſo aſtoniſhing from the 
length of the proceſſion as ſome others had been, 
nor was it crouded with ſuch a vaſt train of ſpoils. 
There was a great quantity of all ſorts of armour, 
and a number of warlike machines, placed in the 
Flaminian Circus, which afforded a very agreeable 
ſpectacle. Some horſe completely armed marched 
in the proceſſion, and ten chariots armed with 
ſithes. Fhefe were followed by ſixty of the king's 
friends and officers; and after them were drawn a 
hundred and ten galleys with brazen beaks. Ihen 
followed: a golden ſtatue of Mithridates fix foot 
high, with a ſhield ſer with precious ſtones. Next 
appeared twenty carriages covered with filver veſſels, 
and two and thirty others covered in like manner 
with veſſels of gold, armour of the ſame metal, and 
golden coin. Lheſe carriages were borne by men. 
After theſe came eight mules loaden with beds of 
gold, and fifty ſix with ſilver bullion. Then fol- 
lowed a hundred and ſeven more with all the ſilver 
coin, amounting to almoſt two millions ſeven 
hundred - thouſand drachmas. "I he whole was 
cloſed with the regiſters, hci was contained an 
account of the ſums furniſhed. by Lucullus co Pom 
pey in the war againſt the pirates, of thoſe he had 
returned to the queſtors to be lodged in the public 5 
treaſury, and what his donative to the army a- 
mounted to, at nine hundred: and fifty drachmas 
to each ſoldier, The triumph concluded with 
à magnificent feaſt, wherein he entertained the 

7 e whole 
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whole city and the inhabitants of the adjacent vil- 
lages. | 

Having e Clodia for her incontinence, 
and other vices, he eſpouſed Servilia the fiſter of 
Cato. But this marriage proved no better than the 
former ; for of all Clodia's vices, Servilia was a 


fſtranger but to one, which was her inceſtuous 


commerce with her brothers. In all things elſe ſhe 
was as debauched and profligate as Clodia, He for 
ſome time - bore with her out of reſpect to Cato, 
but was forced at laſt to diſmiſs her. 

The ſenate had built their hopes on Lucullus as 
on a perſon who would be a counterpoiſe to Pom- 
pey's tyranny, and a ſupport to the nobility, as he 
had acquired ſo much credit and authority by his 
great employments and ſervices. But he deceived 


their expectations; for he retired from buſineſs, 


and refuſed to have any ſhare in the government, 
either becauſe he found it in a languiſhing and al- 
moſt irrecaverable condition, or; as others ſay, 
becauſe he was grown weary of action, his labours 
not having been ſucceſsful of late, and being ſa- 
tisfied with the glory he had already acquired, he 
choſe to ſpend the remainder of his days. in repoſe 
and tranquility. Some highly commended him 
for avoiding by this conduct the error of Marius, 
- who after his victories over the Cimbri, and ſo 
many glorious achievements, was not ſatisfied to 
enjoy the honour attending them, and to be held 
in admiration by his citizens, but, through an inſa- 
tiable thirſt of fame and power, entered the liſts in 
his age againſt thoſe who had youth on their ſide, 
and contended with them for pre-eminence, and 
thus was . prompted to commit the moſt horrid 
crimes, and expoſed to ſufferings ſtill more dread- 
ful than his 3 Fever had it been, ſaid they, 
for Citero, if he had withdrawn from public buſmeſs after 
4 conſpiracy of Catiline ; and for Slihia if if 9 ; 72 
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that of Carthage. For there is a time in life when men: 
ought to quit the political flage ; and. a flateſman ought 
not, any more than a wreſtler, to engage in a combat when 
he is old and infirm, | | 
Notwithſtanding this, Craſſus and Pompey laugh-- 
ed at Lucullus, when they ſaw him thus abandon 
himſelf to pleaſure and luxury; for they thought 
that ſort of life was as unbecoming a man of his. 
years, as the adminiſtration of the government, and: 
the command of armies. Lucullus's life may be 
compared to the old comedy; for in the begin- 
as ning we meet with ſerious actions and events, both. 
1- political and military, but in the end we fee hardly 
1e any thing but eating, drinking, revelling, and the 
us moſt vain and trifling amuſements *. Among which 
d I count his ſtately buildings, porticoes, and baths; 
s, but above all his pictures and ſtatues, and his ex, 
it, travagant fondneſs for works of this kind, which 
- be collected at a prodigious expenſe, profuſely 
y, ſquandering away upon ſuch trifling curioſities the 
rs immenſe treaſures he had been fo long acquiring in 
a- his more active and laborious. occupations. Even. 
in theſe days, when luxury is at ſo great a height, 
ſe che gardens. of Lucullus are eſteemed ſome of the 
moſt magnificent that the emperor has.. Where- 
fore Tubero the Stoic +, when he beheld his 
buildings near Naples, where he cut through hills 
and ſupported them with arches, brought in the 
ſea for moats and fiſh-ponds round his houſe, and 
built pleaſure-houſes in the water, called him Xer- 
xes in a Roman gown . Beſides theſe, he had villas 
* Plutarch ſpeaks here of thoſe ſatirical pieces, which were a di- 
verting medley, partly tragical and partly comical, 
T Q. 2Eliuvs Tubero, grandſon of Lucius Paulus. He was a great 
philoſopher, good lawyer, and exact hiſtorian, Cicero ſpeaks advan- 


tageouſly of him in his Brutus, and ſays that the roughneſs of his 
ſtyle was anſwerable to the auſterity of his life. | 


1 This particularly alludes to the mountains which Lucullus bored 
through, and the vaults under them; for Xerxes had in like manner 


bored through Mount Athos to let the waters in, and make a paſſage 
for his ſhips, Herod, lib, 7, _ 
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near Tuſculum, adorned with capacious gelkert ics, 
open on every ſide for the benefit of the proſpect, 
commodious apartments, and airy walks, When 
Pompey went thither one day to pay him a viſit, he 
blamed him for making his houſe fo delightful i in 
the ſummer, and at the ſame time uninhabitable 
in the winter; to which Lucullus replied, Do you 
think I am leſs provident than the cranes and ſlorks, and 
that I do noi know as well as they haw to eng? my ha- 
bitation with the ſcaſon? 

When one of the prætors, who was at great coſt 

and pains to exhibit ſome magnificent entertainment 
to the people, defired to borrow. of him ſome purple 


robes for the ule of the chorus, Lucullus told him 


he would inquire at home, and if he had any, he 
would lend them to him. The next day he aſked 
him how many he had occaſion for, and when he 
ſaid a hundred would be ſufficient ; Very well, ſaid he, 

you may ſend for two hundred if you want them. Upon 
which the poet Horace makes this reflection, that 
that is a poor houſe in which the furniture that is un- 
known to the maſier, is not more than that which is in 
fight *. 

There was likewiſe an inſolent oſtentation of 
wealth in his daily repaſts +, at which not only his 
beds were ſpread with the richeſt purple carpets, 
his ſide - boards ſet out with plate adorned with pre- 
cious ſtones, while muſicians and comedians attend- 
ed to entertain him; but the proviſions likewiſe 
were all of the moſt exquiſite kind, which could 


not but raiſe the admiration and envy of the weak 
and ignorant. I herefore the anſwer which Pom 
my made to his 2 par in a fit of —_ was: 


This oe i» is in the fin idle of the firſt book. 


Exilis domus eft, ubi non et multa A 
Et dominos fallunt, 


> The expreſſion. is very. nweakedie in Plutarch; 6TA&T& „ 


2 d al, His repaſts were the repaſts of a man nexoly become rich. 
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highly appiauded. The phyſician had preſcribed a 

thruth for his dinner; and when the ſervants ſaid, 
that it was a bird to be ' found no where in the ſummer 
but in Lucullus's penns, Pompey would not ſuffer 


them to fetch one from thence, but ſaid to his phy- 


fician, Muſt Pompey then have died but for the luxury 
of Lucullus? At the ſame time he ordered ſomething 
elſe, eaſier to be come at, to be got ready for him. 
Though Cato was his friend and brother-in- law, 
yet he was ſo offended at his manner of life, that 

when a young man had one day been making ve- 

ry unſeaſonably a long and tireſome ſpeech in the 
ſenate in commendation of frugality and tempe- 
rance, Cato no longer able to bear him, ſtood up, 

and ſaid, Milt thou never have done talking, thou who + 
art as rich as Craſſus, lrve/# hke Lucullus, and yet muſt. 
be ſpeaking lite Cato? But ſome authors aſcribe this, 
to another, and not to Cato. 

It is plain from the many ſayings. which are re- 
corded of Lucullus, that he not only took a plea- 
ſure, but gloried in that way of living. For when 
he had feaſted ſome Greeks upon their firſt arrival 
at Rome, for ſeveral days together, and they, who 
had been accuſtomed to the temperance and ſim- 
plicity of their own country, refuſed to come any 
more by reaſon of the prodigious expenſe they 
put him to, Lucullus told them with a ſmile, It is 
true, my friends, of all this expenſe a ſmall part is fer 
your ſakes, but the greateſt for the ſake of Lucullus. 

Once, when he ſupped alone, there being only 
one table, and that but moderately furniſhed, he 
called his ſteward, and reproved him for it; and, 
when the ſteward ſaid in his own juſtification, that 
ſince no company was invited, he thought there 
had been no occaſion for a great entertainment, 
What, ſaid he, did you not know that Lana was to 
ſup with Lucullus to-night? | ; 

His luxury was the common topic of conver ſation! 
in the city. And when Cicero and Pompey him 

m 
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kim one day walking at leiſure in the forum,. they 
went and joined him. Cicero was one of his moſt 
intimate friends; and though Pompey and he had 
been at variance about the command in the army, 
yet they frequently ſaw each- other, and converſed 
with great civility. Cicero, after he had ſaluted 
him, aſked him, I he would let them ſup with him ? 
Mitb all my heart, replied Lucullus, and prefled 
them to name the day. Thzrs very evening, ſaid Ci- 
EErO, we will go home with you, provide you give us no 
more than your own ſupper. Lucullus at firſt would 
Have evaded it, defiring them to put it off till the 
next day, which they refuſed. I hey would not fo 
much as let him ſpeak to any of his ſervants, for 
fear he ſhould give orders to have ſomething add- 


ed. With much ado they allowed him to tell one 


of them in their hearing that he would ſup in the A. 
Pollo, which was the name of one of the beſt rooms 
in his houſe ; and by that means he deceived them; 
for every room had its ſtated expenſe, its own bill 
of fare, and particular furniture; fo that when the 


ſervants were once told in War room he would 


ſup, they immediately knew what the ſupper was 
to coſt, and in what manner every thing was to be 
e and regulated. His ſuppers in the Apol- 


o were ſtated at fifty thouſind drachmas; and that 


was the ſum laid out in that day's entertainment; 
ſo that Pompey was ſurpriſed not only at the ex- 
penſe, but at the ſhortneſs of time wherein it was 
prepared. Thus wantonly and riotouſſy did Lu- 
cullus employ his wealth, treating it like what in- 
deed it was, a captive and a barbarian. 

It is true he was at another expenſe that was 
more honourable. For he made a collection of a 
great number of the moſt valuable books. And 
the uſe he made of them was ftill more laudable 
than his expenſe in purchaſing them; for this li- 
brary was open to all that came, and every one had 
—_—_ to the walks, galleries, and-cabinets. belong- 
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ing to it. The Greeks that were then at Rome, 
when at leiſure from other affairs, reſorted to it 
as to the reſidence of the muſes, and ſpent whole 
days together in learned converſation. Lucullus 
himſelf would often walk and confer with thoſe 
learned men in his galleries. He would likewiſe 
adviſe and aſſiſt them in the management of their 
affairs, when they deſired it of him. So that his 
houſe might be truly called the ſanctuary and Pryta- 
neum of Greece, whither all the Greeks that were 
at Rome reſorted. . 
He had a great eſteem for philoſophy in gene- 
N ral, being an enemy to none of the ſects into which 
it was divided; but his particular attachment was 
to the academy, not to that which was called the 
new academy, though the writings of Carneades, 
as they were explained by Philo, had brought it 
much in. vogue, but to the old academy, the doc- 
vines of which were then maintained with great e- 
loquence and force of argument by Antiochus of 
by Aſcalon, Lucullus had pets + the friendſhip of 
jd chat learned man with great zeal and aſſiduity; he 
entertained him in his own houſe, and ſet him up 
he in oppoſition to Philo's auditors, among whom was 
. Cicero, who wrote an excellent treatiſe againſt the 
old academy, wherein he made Lucullus maintain 
_ the opinion of that ſect, which aſſerts that there 
are things of which man may arrive at a certain 
knowledge, and he himſelf maintained the contra- 
ry opinion, which was that of the new. academy. 
This book is called Lucullus *. For there was, as 
I obſerved before, a great intimacy and friendſhip 
between them, as they were of the ſame party with - 
reſpect to the government. For Lucullus had not 
abſolutely retired from public affairs, but had only 
reſigned to Craſſus and Cato the contention for the 
ſupreme authority in the republic, thinking that 


* It is the ſecond book of his academic queſtions, which has the 
name of Lucullus. | 5 | | | 
ſuck _ 
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"ſuch an emulation was attended with danger, and 
; 1 expoſe a man to much reproach and indigni. 


When Lucullus had refuſed to place himſelf 
4 che head of the ſenate, they who grew jealous 
of Pompey's power, joined themſelves with Craſſis 
and Cato. In the mean time Lucullus continued 


to go to the aſſemblies of the people when he could < 
* ſerve any of his friends by it, and to the ſenate when MW tc 


he could be of uſe in defeating any of Pompey" 2 


© pernicious projects, and curbing his ambition. He ir 


cauſed all the edicts he had publiſhed after he had 


d 
reduced the two kings to be revoked, and joined 
with Cato in preventing a law he had et for p 
che diviſion of lands to the ſoldiers. Pompey up- h 


on this joined in friendſhip, or rather in a conſpi 


1 
racy, with Erafſus and Cæſar; and filling the city y. 
with armed men, he eſtabliſhed his decrees by ir 
force, having firſt driven Lucullus and Cato out of h 
the aſſembly. W 


When Fompey's party found theſe proceeding 't 


highly reſented by the nobility, they ſuborned one w 


Vectius, pretending to have diſcovered that he had u. 


Fa 1 deſign againſt Pompey's life. Vectius being exa-M bi 
- mined in the ſenate, without any megtion of Lu at 
cullus, named others; but in an aſſembly of the he 


people, accuſed Lucullus by name, as the perſon th 
who had employed him to murder Pompey. No one la 
ave credit to this depoſition; for it was viſible w ar 


all, that the fellow had been hired for an evidence af 


In this they were e confirmed a few dan 
after, when the corpſe of this informer was found 
lying at the priſon-door. It was given out indeed 


that he had laid violent hands on himſelf ; but the T 


marks of the cord with which they had ſtranglel 
him, and of the blows they gave him, plainly de 


monſtrated that the very perions by whom he wa. - 
firſt employed were his murderers. This alienate w 
Lucullus more than ever from public affairs; bu 


„hen Cicero Was baniſhed, and Cato ſent to Cy 
prus 


* 
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prus, then he withdrew himſelf entirely. It is 


ſaid, that ſome time before his death he grew mo- 
piſh and ſtupid, age having by degrees impaired his 


intellects. But Cornelius Nepos denies that his 
mind was weakened either by age or ſickneſs, but 


by a potion given him by one of his freedmen, call- 
ed Calliſtbenes, who gave it him not with an il in- 
tention, but believing that it was of ſuch a quality 


4s to make his maſter more fond of him; but it ſo 


intoxicated and diſabled him, chat even before he 
died his brother had the management of his affairs. 


Notwithſtanding which, when he came to die, the 
people were as much afflifted at his death, as if he 
had fallen in the height of his proſperity and glory. 
They flocked in crouds to his funeral, and as ſome 


young men of the firſt quality in Rome were bear- 


ing the corpſe into the forum, chey inſiſted that 


he ſhould be interred in the Campus Martius, 
where they had buried Sylla; but as that was a 
thing that had not been expected, and no proviſion 
was made for ſuch obſequies, his brother prevailed 
upon them by prayers and entreaties, to let him be 


buried, as it was at firſt deſigned, at his country-ſeat 


at Tuſculum. He did not long ſurvive him; bur as 


he had followed him cloſe in the courſe of age, and 
the attainment of honours, ſo likewiſe did he in the 
laſt article of life, ſoon following him to his grave, 
and leaving behind him the charepter of a Oe 


affectionate brother. 


1 Fa _ —_— 


| n 
The Compariſon of LucuLLus with CIMOx. 


| HE good fortune of Lucullus appears in no- 


thing more conſpicuous than in the time 
wherein he died. He cloſed his eyes before they 


had been witneſſes to thoſe great revolutions which 


fate was then Pepariigs and which the Civil wars 
Vor. II. L 1 3 
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N produced ſoon after. When he died, the city was 


indeed weak and languiſhing, but ſtill free and in- 
dependent. And in this more than any thing elſe 
does he reſemble Cimon. For he died likewiſe 
whilſt the Greeks were ſtill united and in a flouriſh- 
ing condition. But there is this difference between 
them; Cimon died in his camp; he had not been 


| deprived of his charge; nor did he give himſelf up 


to indolence and inactivity, propoſing no other end 
or reward of all his toils, expeditions, and achieve- 
ments, than debauch and luxury, like the poet Or- 
phcus, whom Plato ridicules for maintaining that 
the reward prepared below for thoſe who lead a virtuous 
life in this world is a perpetual drutnenneſs x. It muſt 
be confeſſed, that tranquillity and repoſe, and thoſe 
ſtudies which join pleaſure with.contemplation and 
inſtruction, are for an old man, who has been by 
age obliged to quit .the field, and retire from the 
civil adminiſtration, an entertainment highly beco- 


ming and honourable. But for a man to make plea- 


fure the ultimate end of all his brave exploits, and 


after ſo many victorious expeditions, and.the com- 


mand of ſuch invineible armies, to ſpend his time 


in celebrating the feſtivals of Venus, and to wallow 
in wantonneſs and ſenſuality; this is ſo far beneath 


the dignity of the academy, ſo unbecoming one 
who ſets up for a follower. of Xenocrates, that it 
4s fit only for ſuch as maintain the principles of E- 
picurus. But that which is the moſt extraordinary 
is, that the one in his youth was looſe and intempe- 
rate, the other ſober and ſtudious. Now, he is 
moſt to be commended who changes for the better; 


and that is certainly the beſt diſpoſition where vice 


* The paſſage here alluded to is in the ſecond book of Plato's 
republic. But he does not there ridicule Orpheus, but Muſæus and 
his ſon, for teaching this doctrine. Perhaps, indeed, Plutarch might 
not intend by the words 285 Tie: Toy OD to ſignify Orpheus him- 
ſelf, but his followers ; for Muſzens and Nis ſon Eumolpus are ſaid to 
have been the diſciples of Orpheus, : 
; | gradually 
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gradually decays, and virtue gathers ſtrength and 


flouriſſes. | 
They were both rich alike, but did not make a 


like uſe of their riches ; for we are not to compare 
Lucullus's houſe at Naples, and the buildings which 
he raiſed in the water, all which were erected out of 
the ſpoils taken from the Barbarians, with the wall 
which was built on the ſouth ſide of the citadel with 
the. money which Cimon brought to Athens. Nor 


are we to compare the table of Lucullus with that 


of Cimon ; one was a table of coſt and magnifi- 
cence, the other of charity and hoſpitality, That 
of Cimon daily fed a great number at a ſmall - 
charge; that of Lucullus regaled only a ſele&t com- 
pany of his luxurious friends at a vaſt expenſe. It 
may indeed be ſaid, that time only might create this 
difference between them. For who can tell but that 


Cimon, if he had lived to be old, and age had dit- - 


qualified him for all civil and military employments, 


might, after all his great actions and ſervices, have 
taken the ſame turn, and plunged himſelf in riot 
and luxury; eſpecially conſidering that he was na- 
turally addicted to drinking and revelling, and was 
known to be of an amorous conſtitution? For it is 


certain, that great and · glorious actions filt the mind 


with pleaſures of a more exalted kind, ſo that the 


low and ſordid : appetites are negle&etl and for- 
gotten by thoſe who are naturally-ambitious, and + 


engage in the management of public affairs. Had 


Lueullus therefore died in the midſt of action, and 
. whilſt his laurels were freſſi upon him, I do not 


think the moſt malicious detractor would have 


charged him with the leaſt irregularity or indecen- 
cy. Thus much for their manners and common 
courſe of life. . 


— 


As for their military capacities, it is certain, they 
were both excellent commanders by ſea as well as at 
land. But as among champions, thoſe who have in 
one day carried the prize in wreſtling, and all the 
| other 
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other exerciſes, are proclaimed not under tlie ſimple 
title of conguerors, but under that of wonderful and 
extraordinary; thus Cimon, who in one day obtained 
two crowns for Greece, the one in a battle gained by 
land, and the other in a naval engagement, ſeems to 
me to claim ſome diſtinction and — before 
all other commanders. 

Lucullus owed his authority to his country, 
whereas Athens owed hers to Cimon. Lucullus found 
Rome domineering over her allics, and made uſe of 
their forces to extend her conqueſts; whereas Ci- 
mon found Athens in a fubordinate and dependent 
condition; notwithſtanding which he in time put it 
in her power to give law to, her allies, and made her 
triumph over her enemies, by driving the Perſians 
out of the ſea, and perſuading the Spartans volun- 
tarily to quit the command to the Athenians. 


If it be the higheſt excellence in a general, by 


gaining the affection of the ſoldiers to render their 
obedience cheerful and voluntary, how great was 
the difference between them? Lucullus was deſpi- 
ſed, and Cimon on the other hand always tat 
not only by his own ſoldiers, but by thoſe of the 
confederates. Lucullus was deſerted by his own, 
and Cimon courted even by ſtrangers; Lucullus ſet 
out at the head of an army, and returned alone, 
being forſaken by that very army which he com- 
manded ; Cimon marched with troops, who like 
him were ſubje& to the command of others, and 
returned gloriouſly with the fame troops who now 
commanded thoſe to whom they were before in ſub- 
jection, having firit procured to his country three 
things very difficult to be obtained, peace with her 
enemies, the command over her allies, and a good 
underſtanding with the Lacedzmonians.. 

Hoth of them undertook the conqueſt of mighty 
empires, and even of all Aſia, and both miſcarricd 
in the attempt; one purely through the malignity 
of fortune, for death cut him off at the head of 
| his 
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his army in the full tide of ſucceſs; whereas Lu- 

cullus is not entirely free from reproach, for ha- 

ving been the ſole cauſe of his own diſaſters, either 

becauſe he knew not, or did not take care to re- 

medy the diſcontents and complaints of the army, 

which at laſt ended in a general hatred and animo- 

ſity againſt him. | 

7, It is true, it may ſaid that this he had in com- 

a mon with Cimon, whoſe citizens raiſed a proceſs 

tf WW 2gainſt-him,. and in the end baniſhed him by the o- 

i- © ftraciſm, that, as Plato ſays, they might not hear 

t him ſpeak for-ten years together. For ſuch as are 

it naturally inclined to ariſtocracy are never in any de- 

r gree of favour with the people; and as they com- 

18 monly are violent and overbearing, they wound 

1 WU thoſe they would cure, like a ſurgeon's bandage, 

which though intended to confine and reſtore a diſ- 

located part, yet is at the fame time very painful to 

ir che patient. Wherefore it may be unjuſt to blame 

as either of them on this account. : 

i Lucullus carried his arms much farther than Ci- 

d, mon. He was the firſt of all the Romans who By 

ae marched an army over Mount Taurus, and paſſed 

n, the Tigris. He took and burned the royal cities in 

et Alia, Tigranocerta, Cabira, Sinope, and Niſibis, 

ce, even in the ſight of their princes, He penetrated as 

n- WW faras the river Phaſis to the north, as far as Media 

ce to the eaſt, and by the affiſtance of the kings of the 

d Arabians as far as the Red ſea to the ſouth, ſubdu- 

Wing all to the Roman empire, and breaking the 

b- power of thoſe monarchies. There was nothing 

ce wanting to render his conqueſts and glory com- 

er plete, but the taking the kings themſelves priſon“ 

>d If ers; but they like wild beaſts fled into inacceſſible 
deſerts and impenetrable foreſts. The advantage 

ty Lucullus has over Cimon in this particular is evi- 

ed dent from this, that the Perſians, as if the advan- 

ty tages obtained over them by Cimon had been of 

of little moment, ſoon recovered themſelves, attacked 
1 I . 
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the Grecians, and defeated: their army in Egypt; ur 
whereas Tigranes and Mithridates were never able, | be 
to perform any thing conſiderable after the victo- th 
ries obtained over them by Lucullus. Inſtead of: ly 
which, Mithridates, exhauſted and. enfeebled by, | w. 
the preceding engagements, durſt not even once he 
lead his army out of their entrenchments againſt, th 
Pompey, but fled. to the Boſphorus, where he died; I as 
and Tigranes, raked and. unarmed, in a ſuppliant, ve 
mamanner fell at Pompey's knees, and taking his. 
1 crown from. his head, laid. it at his feet, compli- an 
- _- menting that general with ornaments which were . 
5 no longer his own, for they belonged to the tri- I . 
umph of Lucullus; and when Pompey returned it en 
- to him, he received it with great tokens of ſatisfac- 
| tion, confeſſing by this behaviour, that he had be- 
fore been deprived of it. He therefore is the 
greateſt captain, as well as the beſt wreſtler, wha 
leaves. his adverſary broken, and. in a manner rea- 
dy conquered to his. ſucceſſor's hands. Now Ci-. 
mon at his arrival found the king's power extreme- 
ly enfeebled, and the haughtineſs of the Perſians 
abated by the continual loſſes and defeats they had 
ſuffered from Themiſtocles, Pauſanias, and Leo- 
tychidas 3 fo that he met with an eaſy conqueſt o- 
'ver the bodies of thofe whoſe minds were broken 
and diſpirited before. Whereas Lucullus had to 
deal with a prince, who had never met with any 
check or repute, and whoſe ſpirit was elevated by 
the many victories he had obtained, it: | 
As to the number of 'the enemies, there is no 
_ compariſon between thoſe who fought againſt Lu · 
cullus, and thoſe ſubdued by Cimon *. So that, 
1 7 | upon 


= 


2 Plutarch's expreſſion here is very equivocal, Lucullus had nu- 
merous armies to encounter, but Cimon had ſtill greater. In one day 
he obtained two great victories; for he defeated the Perſian fleet, 
which conſiſted of ſix hundred fail, and beat their land-army, which 
was very numerous, and purſuing his victory, failed againſt fourſcore 


mirs of the Phœnicians ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Perſians, _ 
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3: upon the whole, it is no eaſy matter to determine 

e. between them, and declare which of them was 
the greateſt ; for the gods themſelves were equal-- 

fly favourable to them both, in directing the one 
y. what he was to do, and warning the other: what 
e he was to avoid. Wherefore it may be ſaid; that 
ſt. they have given their teſtimony in favour of both, 
as men in whoſe nature there was ſomething hea- 
t, venly and divine. | N 
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1 and took them. He likewiſe overthrew a ſtrong ſquadron of the Per- 
re ſians, beat the Thaſians in a naval engagement, as he did like wiſe an- 
. other fleet of the-Perſians, In all the exploits of Lucullus, we do not 
I-, find any thing ſo glorious as the two victories obtained by Cimon in 
it one day, and the new trophies that were added to them. 
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ſus with Nicias, and the misfortunes in Par- 
reader, not to think that we contend with Thucy- 
dides in relating thoſe events which are ſo patheti- 
excelled himſelf; nor to believe us guilty of the 
ing himſelf able to ſurpaſs Thucydides in majeſty of 


_ fipid writer, boldly ruſhes on through battles in 


had chiefly exerted their genius and art. I will 


186; . --. 


PR 


Than he who limps on foot with weary pace, 
To Lyaian chariots whirling in the race, 


according to Pindar's expreſſion ; but that he is al- 


* Cicero calls Philiſtus the younger Thucydides, becauſe he imi- 


_ tated his ſtyle, He wanted the flrength of Thucydides, but he ato- 


ned for that defect by greater clearnels and perſpicuity, 


together 


1 Qlnce we have thought proper to compare Craſ- 
4 this with thoſe in Sicily, we muſt firſt beſeech the 
_ cally, fo ſtrongly, ſo elegantly, ſo inimitably de- 
ſcribed by him, and in repreſenting which he has 
like folly with Timæus the hiſtorian, - who fancy- 
ſtyle, and make Philiſtus * appear a trifling and in- 


the field, naval fights, laboured harangues, and 
all thoſe parts of hiſtory in which theſe writers 


not ſay that he is no more to be compared to 


ni- 
to- 


er 
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together a ſhallow puerile writer, and, as Diphilus 
ſays, | 


All fat, and rolling in Sicthan greaſe *. 


- 


* 
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He oftentimes falls as low, as even Xenarchus + 


himſelf, telling us, that he thought it ominous to the 
Athenians, that their general, whoſe name imported vic- 
tory , refuſed to command in the expedition : and that 
from the defacing the Herme ||, the gods foretold, that 
they ſhould very much ſuffer in war, from the comman- 
der of the Syracuſans, Hemocratęs the fon of Hermon +. 
And in another place he tells us, it was very likely 
that Hercules would aid the Syracuſans, for the ſake of 
Proſerpine, by whoſe means he took Cerberus; and that 
he 1was offended at the Athenians for protecting the Age- 
fteans, who were deſcended from the Trojans his mortal 
enemies, whoſe city he had deſtroyed to revenge an injury 
he had received from their king Laomedon. But theſe 
obſervations, I fuppoſe, are the effect of the ſame 
refined taſte and judgment, which taught him to 
criticiſe the language of Philiſtus, and to carp at 
Plato and Ariſtotle, | 

To be ſolicitous to ſurpaſs other writers in ſtyle, 
ſhows, 1 think, in general, a mean ambition, wor- 
thy only of a ſophiſt; but to attempt to furpaſs 
what is inimitable, is a proof of conſummate ſtu- 
pidity. Since therefore there are many actions of 
Nicias already related by Thucydides and Phili- 
ſtus which muſt not be entirely omitted, eſpecially 
thoſe that diſcover the genius and diſpoſition of the 


* The Sicil.ans were efteemed a very dull people, yet vain and 
talkative, | 


+ It is uncertain who this Xenarchus was; for we are not to miſ- 


take him for Xenarchus the Peripatetic, who was Strabo's maſter, 


Some will have him to be the ſame with Xenarchus the comic poet, 
the author of ſeveral Mimi, | . 


f i.e. Nicias. The word Nice ſtgnifies. victory. 


|| See an account of the defacing the Hermæ in the life of Alcibia- 
des, vol. 1i, | 3 


4 This paſſige is quoted by Longinus as an example of that frigid | 


ſtyle, and thoſe puerilities he bad condemned in Timæus. 


man, 


* 
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man, which umder his many and great troubles lay 
concealed, theſe I ſhall briefly mention, that I may 
not ſeem altogether negligent, but ſhall enlarge up- 

on them no further than is abſolutely neceſſary; 
* and-ſuch-rhings-as are not vulgarly known, and lie 
ſcattered up and down in other mens writings, or 
are found in old inſeriptions and public records, | 
ſhall endeavour to bring together; not with a view 
to gratify curioſity without any further advantage, 
but to diſcover the temper and character of the per- 
ſon. whoſe life I am writing. 

I be firſt thing to be obſerved of Nicias, is what 
Ariſtotle has written concerning him. He ſays, 

that there were at the ſame time in Athens FW citizens 
eminent above all the reſt for their paternal affection to 
the people, Nicias the = of Nuceratus, Thucydides the 
fon of Mileſias, and Theramenes the ſon of Agnon ; but 
the laſt of theſe came ſhort of the other two in that 


reſpect, for he was reproached for his foreign ex- 
traction, he being a native of Ceos; befides, he 
: ._ was of an unſettled inconſtant temper, and ſided 


ſometimes with one party, and ſometimes with an- 
other, in the commonwealth, ſo that he obtained 
the nickname of Buſin. Of theſe three Thucydi- 
des was the eldeſt, and eſpouſed the intereft of the 
nobility, which often led him to oppoſe Pericles, 
who ſtudied to ingratiate himſelf with the common 
people. Nicias, though younger, was yet in ſome 
reputation even whilſt Pericles lived; ſo that he 
was ſometimes in joint commiſſion with him, and 
frequently was general alone. But after the death 
of Pericles he ſoon roſe to the higheſt preferments, 


chiefly by the favour of the nobility, who choſe him 


for their protector againſt the preſumption and in- 
folence of Cleon; yet at the ſame time he preſer- 
ved his intereſt with the commons, who had an af- 
fection for him, and contributed to his advance- 
ment. It is true that Cleon had very great inter- 
eſt, which he obtained by * his court to the 


old 
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old men, and by giving frequent donations to the 
poor; yet even they, whom he thus practiſed upon 
for their favour, beholding the avarice, the arro- 
gance, and the preſumption of the man, gave the 
preference to Nicias, For his gravity was not harſh | 
and odious, but tempered with a certain reſpect 
and deference, which very much reſembled timidi- 
ty, and recommended him exceedingly to the peo- 
ple. He was naturally diffident and timorous, but 
his good fortune concealed his want of courage in 
battle, for he always came off with ſucceſs, But 
his timorouſneſs in affairs of government, and his 
dread of informers, tended very much to procure 
bim the good-will of the people, and gave him no 
ſmall power over-them, who are always afraid of 
thoſe that deſpiſe them, and promote ſuch as ſtand 
in awe of them; for the greateſt honour they aim 
at, is not to be held in contempt by their ſupe- 

riors. | 
Pericles, who by ſolid virtue, and the force of 
eloquence ruled the commonwealth, ſtood in need 
of no diſguiſe or artifice to gain the favour of the 
people; whereas Nicias, who was inferior to him 
in thoſe talents, but abounded in wealth, made uſe 
of that to render himſelf popular. And as he had 
not from nature the ready wit of Cleon, who by 
jeſts and drollery pleaſed and diverted the Athe- 
nians, he entertained the people with dances, games, 
and public ſhows, more ſumptuous and elegant 
than had been ever known in his, or in former 
ages. | e 
Amongſt his religious offerings there is extant, 
even in our days, a ſtatue of Minerva in the ci- 
tadel, of which the gold covering is loſt, and a 
little chapel in the temple of Bacchus, placed under 
the tripods, which had likewiſe been preſented 
by him, and are the uſual offerings of ſuch as gain 
the prize in the public ſhows, in which he always 
came off victorious, It happened one day whilſt 
. | he 


. 


- 


— 
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he was exhibiting one of theſe ſhows to the people, 


that a ſlave of his came upon the ſtage, very young, 
beautiful, and well ſhaped, and richly habited, be- 
ing to perſonate Bacchus. The Athenians, pleaſed 
at ſo agreeable a ſpectacle, clapped their hands, 
and continued for ſome time to teſtify their ſatiſ. 


faction and applauſe; at laſt Nicias ſtood up, and 


declared, That he thought it a great impiety any longer 


o detain in ſlavery a perſon who by the public voice had 


been likened to a deity, and immediately gave him his 


liberty. 


His offerings at Delos are mentioned to this day, 
as noble and magnificent. proofs of his devotion. 
Before his time the bands of muſic, which the 
cities of Hreece uſed to ſend to Delos to ſing hymns 
to polo *, generally arrived in great hurry and 


confuſion. For the inhabitants of the iſland ran 
in crouds to the ſea-fide as ſoon as the ſhip ap- 


peared, and without ſtaying till the performers were 
landed, they cried out with great impatience for 
them to begin; ſo that they were forced to ſing, 
put on their chaplets, and religious veſtments all at 
the ſame time, which could not be done without 
much diſorder and indecency. þ 

When Nicias conducted this facred proceſſion, 
inſtead of ſteering directly to Delos, he landed at 
the iſle of Khenia, having with him the chorus, 
the victims for the ſacrifice, and every thing elſe 
neceſſary for the feſtival. He carried with him a 
bridge he had ordered to be prepared at Athens of 
a proper length, to, lay over the narrow channel 
that lies between Delos and Rhenia. It was a mag- 
nificent piece of work, adorned with rich gildings, 
fine paintings, and tapeſtry, Nicias cauſed it to be 


*The chief cities in Greece uſed every year to ſend choruſes of muſic 
to Delos, where they were to ſing hymns to Apollo, and this procefſion 
was called Theoria. The perſon appointed to conduct this ſolemnity 
was always choſen out of the chief of the citizens; and it was looked 

upon as a great honour to be dignified with that office. laid 
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laid over tht channel in che night-time, and early 
in the morning began the procetlion, the muſicians 


in their coſtly Þabits marching in order, and ſinging 


as they paſſed over the bridge. 

The ſacrifices, the games, and the feaſt being 
over, he ſet up a palm-tree of braſs as a preſent to 
the god, and bought a piece of land for ten thou- 
ſand drachmas, which he conſecrated. Ihe re- 


venue of this land was to be laid out annually in a 


ſacrifice and feaſt, wherein the Deliars were to 


pray for the health and proſperity of Nicias. This 


was engraved on a pillar, which he erected and left 
at Delos as a monument and record of this bene- 
faction. The palm tree being afterwards blown 
down by the wind, fell on che great ſtatue which the 


Naxians had preſented, and beat it to the ground * 


It is very plain, that much of this looks like vain- 


glory, and ſhows a ſtrong affectation of popularity 


and deſire of applauſe. Vet from the other quali- 
ties and behaviour of the man, one might believe 
all this coſt and magnificence to be purely the effect 
of his devotion, For he was one of thoſe who 
dreaded the divine powers extremely, and (as 
Thucydides informs us) was devout even to ſuperſti- 
tion T. In one of Paſiphon's dialogues we are told, 

that he daily ſacrificed to the gods, and kept a ſoothſayer 
in his houje, whom he pretended to conſult always about 
the commonwealth ; whereas, for the moſt part, he inquired 
only concerning his private affairs, and more eſpecially a- 
Bout his ſilver mines; for he poſſeſſed many, and of 


; f 
* This was a ſtatue of Apollo which had been dedicated by the 


Naxians. Some travellers who have been at Delos relate, that among 


a great heap of ruins, and broken ſtatues, near the temple of Apollo, 


is to be ſeen a great piece of marble, which had been the ey of the 


ſtatue, on which there is this inſcription, 

NAEIOI AIOAANQNI. 

The Naxians to Apollo. 

+ This pailage 1s in the ſeventh book of Thne;dides, 8 he 
ſpeaks of the eclipſe which terrified Niclas when he was embarking in 
order to leave Sicily. 
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great value, in the borough of Laurium; but they 
were not wrought without hazard. He maintained 
there a multitude of ſlaves, and his wealth conſiſted 
chiefly in filver; ſo that he had many retainers, 
who. had what they wanted for aſking. For he 
gave freely to thoſe he ſtood in fear of, as well as 
to ſuch as were worthy of his liberality. In ſhort, 
his fear was an annual revenue to knaves, and 3 
humanity to honeſt men. Of this even the comic 
writers are a ſufficient evidence. Teleclides brings 
in an informer, ſpeaking thus: Charicles would not 
give him one mina to oblige him not to diſcover that he 
was the eldeſt of his mother s children, and the firſt fruits 
of her amours, Whereas Nicias the fon of Niceratus 
gave him four. Though 1 very well know the reaſon of 
this generoſity, I will G; ſcloſe it to nobody ; ; for Nicias is 
my friend, and in my opimen a very wiſe man, 

The poet Eupolis, in one of his pieces called Ma- 
rica, introduces another informer, whom he fati- 
rizes, and makes him ſpeak in this manner to a Poor 


imple fellow. 
Informer. Tell n Friend, when didſt thou ſee Ni- 


cias? 

Poor man. I never ſaw him 4ill lately i in the forum, 

Informer. He confeſſes that he has ſeen Nicias. And 
what did he ſee him for, unleſs to receive his money, and 
be bribed by him? My friends, you bear me witneſs. We 
have caught Nicias in the very fact. 

Poet. You are a*pareel of coxcombs, if 1 you ever think to 


ſurpriſe an Tang, Juch as * in an unjuftifiable 


action. 
And Cleon in Ariſtophanes ſays ina menacing tone, 


T will 0 the mouths of their Guys and make Nicias 
tremble * 


en alludes to che excelſive cimidity that 


This is in the Equites of Ariſtophanes, v. 357-3 but it is not 
8 but Agoracritus that ſpeaks, 


appeared 
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7 appeared! in his aſpect, in this paſſage : He, I know, 
4 vas an honeſt man and a good citizen ; be did not walk- 
s, the treets with a downcaft look, like Nicias. | 
6 He was ſo afraid of informers, that he would 
is neither venture to eat or converſe with any of the 
t, citizens, nor would he viſit, or be viſited, or, in a 
is | word, enter into any amuſements of this kind. 
25 When he was archon, he uſed to ſtay in court till 


'« | night, being always the firſt that came, and the laſt 
+ chat went away. When no public buſineſs called 
„ him from home, it was no eaſy matter to get accels - 
„ | fo him, for he kept himſelf cloſe within doors; 
and when any came to ſpeak with him, he had 
f ſome particular friend ready who went to the gate, 
deſiring Nicias- might be excuſed, becauſe he was.- 
then taken up, with ſome important affairs e 
to the ſtate. 
| The perſon who ated the chief part in this co- 
medy, and contributed more than any to gain him 
the reputation of a man overcharged with buſineſs, - , 
was Hiero, who had been educated in Nicias's fa- 
1 mily, and inſtructed by- him in letters and muſic: 
he pretended to be. the ſon of Dionyſius ſurnamed 
Chaltus, whoſe poems are yet extant, and who 
d having been cholen leader of a colony which was 
:d ſent into Italy, ſettled there, and built the city of 
CG Thaurii. This Hiero tranſacted all his ſeeret buſi- 
neſs with the. diviners, and repreſented -in -his + 
to ſpeeches to the people, what a toilſome and miſerable 
i | /ife Nicias led, for the ſake of the commonwealth, © He 
| (faid Hiero). can never be quiet; even at the bath, and © 
at his meals, ſome public care always ſeizes him. Care: 
leſs of his own, and zealous for the public good, be ſcarce © 
25 ever goes to bed, till after others have had their: firſt fleep © 
fo that his "health i is impaired, and his body waſted, Not 
being cheerful and affable with his friends, he lifes them, - 
together with his own private fortune, for the ſake of the 
ot |, Public: whilſt other men make friends by being in office, - 
+ enrich themſelves, fare I and make public buſi- 
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neſs an amuſement. Such indeed was Nicias's man- 


ner of life, that he might apply to himſelf that ſay- . 


ing of Agamemaon, 


Slaves to the people, we but ſerve in flate, 
Though pomp ſurround us, and they call us great.. 


Nicias obſerved, that the people readily made uſe 
of the capacity of thoſe who excelled in eloquence 
and prudence when they wanted them ; but he ob- 


ſerved at the ſame time, that they were jealous of 
their abilities, kept a watchful eye over them, 


checked their pride on all occaſions, and leſſened 
their reputation. This was but too manifeſt in their 
condemnation of Pericles, their baniſhment of Da- 


mon, their diſtruſt of Antiphon the Rhamnuſian, 
but eſpecially 1 in the caſe of Paches, who had taken 


Leſbos, and who being ſummoned to give an ac- 


count of his conduct, drew his ſword in open court, 
and ſlew himſelf. 
On theſe confiderations Nicias declined the com- 


er 


mand in all expeditions that were long and difficult; 
and when he was in commiſſion, he would hazard 


nothing; it is no wonder therefore if he ſucceeded 


in all his undertakings ; ; and yet he never attributed: 


his fucceſs to any wiſdom, conduct, or courage of 
his own, but (to avoid envy) he aſcribed it to for- 


rune and the favour of the gods. This is very e- 
vident from the occurrences of thoſe times : for 
Nicias had no ſhare in bringing on any of thoſe 


heavy calamities which then befel the Athenians: If 


they were defeated in Thrace by the Chalcidians, it 
was under the conduct of Calliadas and Xeno- 
phon; if they were unfortunate in Ætolia, it was 


when Demoſthenes was their en - If they loſt 
' 4 thouſand men at Delium in 


Gotia, it was when 
Hippocrates commanded, And as for the plague 
with which Athens was viſited, that was, chiefly to 


be charged upon Pericles, who, by reaſon of the 


war, had forced all the inhabitants of the country 
| into 


* 
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into the city, where the change of air, cloſe con- 
finement, and different way of living, produced 
that horrible contagion. 

None of theſe calamities could be imputed to Ni- 
cias. On the contrary, he took the iſland of Ci- 
thera, ſo commodiouſlly ſituated for making incur- 
fions into Laconia, and inhabited by the Lacedz- 
monians. He likewiſe reduced ſeveral towns in 
„ Fhrace, hitch had revolted from. the Athenians. 
| He confined the Megarenſians within their own 
walls, and then made himſelf maſter of the iſland 
of Minoa; and marching-from thence, he ſoon af- 
ter ſeized on the. haven of Niſza, made a deſcent 
upon the territories of Corinth, where he gained an 
„entire victory, killing great numbers of the Corin- 
* | thians upon the ſpot, and among the reft Lyco- 
phron their general. There he had the misfortune, 
» | without knowing it till it was too late, to leave two 
of his ſoldiers dead behind him, they having been 
overlooked when ſearch was made, and the dead 
were carried off in order to be bur ied. As ſoon as 
hezperceived it, he ſlackened his fails, and ſent an 
herald to the-enemy for leave to carry off the dead. 
Now, by the laws and cuſtoms of war, they who de- 
manded a truce in order to carry off their dead, 
gave up all pretenſions to the victory, ſo that they 
were not ſuffered to erect a trophy, becauſe they. 
who have the dead in their power are properly ma- 
ſters of the field, and not they who demand them; 
for if they are, why do they not take them? Not- 
withſtanding this, Nicias' choſe rather to give up 
the honour of the victory, than to ſuffer two citi- 
zens to lie unburied “. | 

After he had ſcoured the coaſt of Laconia, , and 
put to flight the Lacedzmonians that made head a- 
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* The care of the dead was a duty ſo incumbent upon them, that 
about eight years after the death of Nicias, the Athenians put fix of 
their generals to death for not burying ih * that were ſlain in 
the battle with the Arginuſians. 
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gainſt kind, he took the fort of Thyræa , *, which 
was garriſoned by the Æginetæ, and carried them. 
away priſoners to Athens. 

Demoſthenes the Athenian. general having forti- 
fied Pylos +, the Peloponneſians immediately march- 
ed againſt it, and laid cloſe ſiege to it both by ſea 
and land; but being overthrown in an engagement, 

they threw about four hundred Spartans into the 
iſland of Sphacteria. l he Athenians thought it of 
great conſequence, as indeed. it was, to take thoſe. 
men priſoners. But the ſiege proved very trouble-. 
ſome and difficult, for the country afforded them, 
no water, and. they could not receive their convoys: 
without prodigious labour and.cxpenſe ; it being ne- 
ceſſary for them to go a great way about in the. 
ſummer, and. in. winter the paſſage was. impracti- 
cable. This made them ſoon weary of their un- 
dertaking ; and. they repented having diſmiſſed the 
ambaſſadors ſent by — Lacedæmonians to negoti-. 
ate a peace. I hey had taken that ſtep at the inſti- 
gation of Cleon, who oppoſed the peace out 
of pique to Nicias, for he was his, declared enemy; 
and when he ſaw that, Nicias made uſe of all his. 
credit to ſupport. the Spartans in their demands, he 
on the contrary prevailed on the people to, reject all. 
offers of accommodation. 

M hen they found that the ſiege held out much 
longer than was expected, and heard. that their ar- 
my was reduced by the want of neceſſaries to great. 
extremity, they began to be enraged at Cleon. He 


laid the whole blame upon Nicias, charging him. 


* Thyræa was a fort Gtuated between Laconia, and the country of 
the Argians, It belonged of right to the Lacedæmonians, but they 


gave it to the Æginetæ, Who had deen driven out of their country. 
Fhucydid, lib. iv. 


- + The Peloponneſians and their allies had entered Attica under the: 


conduct of Agis the fon of Arehidamus, and ravaged the country, In 
the mean time Demoſthenes the Athenian general ſeized on Pylos, and 
fortified it. This obliged Agis to quit Attica, and haſten to the ſuc- 
cour of his own country, The reader will find an account of this. 
at large in the fourth book of Thucydides, 

with 
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| with cowardice, by which he ſuffered. the enemy to: 


eſcape. If I, ſaid he, had been general, the Spartans 


ſhould not Have. held out /a long. Here the Athenians: 


took him at his. word, and with one voice ſaid, Go. 
thou then immediately againſt them; and Nicias riſfing- 


up ſaid, [ very willingly yield to ** the command in 


this expedition againſt. Pylos. At the ſame: time he or- 
dered him to raiſe what forces he thought neceſſa- 
, and embark without loſs of time. Do ned ſpend. 
thy breath, added he,. in boaſting at home where there. 
is no Janger,. but go, and render Jome., importaut ſervice 
to thy country. 
Cleon, ſurpriſed and *confounded to be thus ta- 
ken at his word, began to draw back, and unſay 
what he had advanced; but the Athenians com- 


| manding him to depart, and Nicias ſtrongly infiſt- 


ing upon it, he was at once fired with courage and 
ambition, and did not only take-the charge upon 
him, but evendlimited the time, and declared, that, 
within the ſpace of twenty days after he was em- 
barked, he would either kill the enemy upon the 
ſpot, or bring them priſoners to Athens. I his the 
Athenians were readier to laugh at, than to believe; 
for, on other occaſions, his levity and extravagance 
uſed to pleaſe and divert them. As for inſtance, 
it is reported, that once when the people were 
aſſembled, and had waited for his coming a long 
time, at laſt he entered with a garland on his 1 | 
and begged them to adjourn to the next day ; 
(ſaid he) I am not at leiſure to-day, I have ſaber? b 


the gods, and am to feaſt ſome ſtrangers. Upon this 


the Athenians laughing, roſe up, and diſſolved the 
aſſembly. However, at this time he was ſo fortu- 
nate, and acquitted himſelf ſo well in the com 
mand, in conjunction with Demoſthenes, that, 
within the time he had limited, he brought captive: 
to. Athens. all the. Spartans that Had not fallen i in 
battle. 

This e great diſgrace c on Nicias ; ; for if 
it 
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it be ignominious for a man to throw away his 
ſhield in time of battle, it is much more ſo to de- 
cline out of fear and cowardice the command of an 


army, and by putting it into the hands of his ene- 


my, to give him an opportunity of ſignalizing him 


ſelf by ſo 


important an action. 


Ariſtophanes ſneers at him on this occaſion, in 


his Birds, when he ſays, This is not a time for us to 
linger and doze like. Nicias, And in his Huſbandmen 
he introduces two Athenians ſpeaking thus, 


iſt Ath. I had rather ay at home and mind my far Ws. 


2d Ath. Mell, and who hinders thee? _ 
ift Ath, You binder me; and yet I am willing to pay 
@ thouſand drachmas to be excuſed from this office. 


2d Ath. Let us ſee them; they will make two thou- 


ſand when added to thoſe Ni Has paid on the ſame. ac- - 


count. 


Beſide this, be did'a great i mjury to the city, by 
ſuffering Cleon to acquire ſuch great reputation and 
power; for that enormous pride and unbridled im- 


pudence, which were. the conſequence of it, pro- 
duced infinite miſchiefs in the commonwealth, of 


all which Nicias had his full thare. For nom 


Cleon baniſhed all decorum in his public orations; 
it was he firſt of all that broke out into violent ex- 
clamations, flung open his cloak, ſmote his thigh, 
and ran up and down whilſt he was ſpeaking, which 
ſoon after introduced amongſt thoſe who managed 
the affairs of ſtate ſuch licentiouſneſs and ene 
of decency, as brought all into confuſion. 


About this time Alcibiades began to diftioguiſle- 


himſelf, and harangue the people. He was not ſo 
corrupt and licentious as Cleon; but as it is faid of 
the land of Egypt, on account of che wenn of 
the ſoll, 


With equal 136 all her feelds produce * | 
- Both n, herbs, and as UE POT juice; 5 


1 ſo 


- 


* 
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> | fo the nature of Alcibiades heing ſtrong and luxu- 
. | Fiant in both kinds, produced a great many inno- 
\ | vations. So that Nicias, even after he had got rid 
of Cleon, was not able to ſettle the republic in per- 
MW fect tranquillity.. For having brought affairs into 
a promifing itate, all was plunged into confuſion, 
and he was again embroiled in war through the im- 
» petuoſity and. extravagant ambition of Alcibiades.. 
\ | 1 his happened in the following manner. 
They who. principally oppoſed the peace of 
Greece were Cleon and Braſidas; for war tet off 
che virtue of the one, and hid the villany of the 
other ; it gave to the one occaſions of performing 
great actions, to the other of committing enormous 
crimes. When theſe were both ſlain in an engage- 
ment near Amphipolis, Nicias having perceived 
chat the Spartans had long been defirous of a peace, 
and that the Athenians had no great inclination to 
5 the war, both parties being alike tired, and equally 
3 | willing to lay down their arms, immediately uſed 
all his endeavours to re-eſtabliſh a friendſhip be- 
„ | twixt theſe two ſtates, and to deliver the other 
c | Grecians from the calamities they laboured under, 
7 
7 


Pg 


and ſo to ſecure their happineſs to after ages. He 
found the men of ſubſtance, the aged, and the huſ- 
bandmen. generally inclined to peace; beſide theſe, 
he diſcourſed with many others in private, and by 
\ | bis arguments and remonſtrances rendered them 
1 more tractable, and leſs eager for the war. Ha- 
- | vying thus prepared the way, he gave hopes of peace 
to the Lacedzmonians, and adviſed them to pro- 
poſe an accommodation: "They confided. in him, 
as one whoſe moderation they had experienced in 
other inſtances, and particularly in the humanity 
and tenderneſs he had ſhown to the priſoners that 
had been taken at Pylos, which made their chains 
ſit eaſy upon them, YES ; | 
Both parties had already taken one ſtep towards 
à peace, by agreeing to a ceflation of arms for a 
5 | year, 
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year, during which they converſed with one ano- 
ther, and taſting the ſweets of ſecurity and repoſe, 
and the pleaſure ariſing from the liberty of a free 
intercourſe with ſtrangers, as well as friends, they 
by degrees grew averſe to war and the effuſion of 
blood. They heard with great demonſtrations of 
joy the chorus ſinging in their tragedics, 


Ref? my launce, let no man mind thee, 


Till araund the cobwebs bind thee. 


And with pleaſure remembered chat fa ying, They 
who ſleep in peace are not awakened by the 8177 of the 
_ trumpet, but by the crow of the cock, Reviling there- 
fore, and ill treating thoſe who maintained that it 
was decreed by fate that the war ſhould hold our 
thrice nine 'years, they entered into e 
and at laſt ſigned: the peace *. 

Moſt people perſuaded themſelves, that now an 
entire end was put to all their calamities ; and Ni- 
clas was ſpoken of by every one as a man beloved 
by the gods, who in recompenſe for his piety had 

wen him a name drawn from the moſt glorious. 
and defirable thing in the world. For they as 

much believed the peace to be the work of Nicias, 


as the war to have been the work of Pericles. And 


indeed Pericles had on very flight pretences plun- 
ged the Grecians into very great calamities; where- 
as Nicias perfuaded them to overlook and forget 
ſt offences, and become friends; for which rea- 
on that peace is to this very day called the Nictan 
- peace. 
! By the-articles of this peace it was agreed, that 
all places and priſoners ſhould be reſtored on each 
fide, and that the lot ſhould determine who ſhould 


furſt aaa the reſtitution. "On? as 'Theophraſius 


* The year following this peace was Genes, as Thucydides tells us, 
for fifty years, the twenty- fourth day of Elsphebolion (March) ſoon 
after the feaſt of Bacchus, ten years and ſome days after the war be⸗ 
| gan _ the firſt ducurſten of the Lacedæmonians into Attica. 


| writes, 


SY 
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writes, privately purchaſed the lot with money, 
that the Laceæmonians might be firſt obliged to e- | 1 
vacuate. The Corinthians and Bœotians appeared =_ 
very much diſſatisfied at this treaty, and by their —_ 
5 complaints and accuſations had like to have renew» 
ed the war. But Nicias perſuaded the Athenians 

and Lacedzmonians to ſecure the peace by a league 
offenſive and defenſive, which would render them . 
more formidable to thoſe who had a mind to ſe- 
parate from them, and bind them fill cloſer to 
each other. 

1 Whilſt theſe matters were on foot, Alcibiades, 

"* Þ whoſe nature was impatient of repoſe, and who 


; hated the Lacedzmonians, becauſe they made all 2 
tl their applications to Nicias, and overlooked and 5 
8 deſpiſed him, did what he could even from the be- : 

7 ginning to break off the negotiations, and prevent 

1 the peace, but all in vain. dome time after, how- 

. Jever, ſeeing the Athenians not well pleaſed with 


4 the Lacedæmonians, who they thought had done 
f 4 them an injury by making a league with the Bœo- 
aa tians, and by not delivering up Panactus and Am- 


85 phipolis entire, he made uſe of this occaſion to irri- ; 
. OE the people, and inſiſted ſtrongly upon every 1 
3 | 


11 | circumſtance. At laſt having procured an embaſ- 
| {y to be ſent from Argos, he endeavoured to form 


. a confederacy between the Argives and Athenians. 
bor Upon this the Spartans ſent their ambaſladors 
* with full power to Athens. I hey firſt had an au- 
* dience in the ſenate, and every one thought their 
propoſals Juſt and reaſonable. Wherefore, Alci- 
vat biades, dreading the effects of their ſpeeches to the 


people, reſolved to circumvent them. Accordingly 
1 1 he aſſured them with an oath, that he would affi/t them 
with. all his credit, provided they denied having full - | 
Powers; which, he ſaid, was the only way for them to | 
SY ſucceed in their negotiation. Thus were the ambaſſa- | 
oon dors pertuaded to abandon Nicias, and attach them- 
bes. ſelves to > Alcibiades ; z who having conducted them 
es, 8 inte 


. Into the aſſembly of the people, demanded of 
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them, if they had full power to ſettle every thing in diſ- 
pute between them? they declared they had not; 


whereupon Alcibiades, contrary to their expecta- 


\ 


tions, changing on a ſudden, called the council to 
witneſs their declaration before them, and exhorted 
the people to give no credit nor fo much as a hearing to 
' fuch notorious liars, who upon the very ſame ſubjeft could 


ſay one thing to- day, and to-morrow affirm the contrary. 


The ambaſſadors (as we may well ſuppoſe) were 
{ſurpriſed and confounded; Nicias himſelf was at a 
loſs what to ſay, and was truck with wonder and 
amazement. immediately the people called out for 
the ambaſſadors of Argos; and were for entering 
into an alliance with them. But that very inſtant 
au earthquake happened, which, very ſeaſonably 
for Niclas, broke up the aſſembly. 

he next day, the people being again aſſembled, 
Nicias with much difficulty prevalled on them to 


poſtpone the treaty with the Argives for the 8 


Jent; and to ſend him ambaſſador to Sparta *, in 


which caſe he affured themgevery thing ſhould be 


determined to their ſatisfaction. ; 

At his arrival in Sparta he was honoured and re- 
ſpected by all the Lacedzmonians, who looked on 
him as an honeſt man, and one who had expreſſed 


a great deal of friendfhip for them on all occafions. 


Notwithſtanding this he had no ſucceſs + in his 


* He was not ſcnt alone, but others were joined with him, -as we 


| learn from Thucydides, who has given us a very diſtinct account of 


this Whole affair. 
+ In the firſt audience, Nicias laid before them all the demands of 


the Athenians, and ail their complaints, and concluded with telling 
them, that if the Lacedæmonians did not fenounce the alliance 
they had lately entered into with the Bœotians, who had not been 


_ compriſed in the treaty of peace, the Athenians would make a league 


with the Argives and their allies;” The Lacedzmconians being hur- 
ried by the faction of one of the Ephori, replied, © That they would 
not renounce their alliance with the Beotians,” All that Nicias 
could obtain of them, that it might not be ſaid he returned without ef- 


fecting any thing, was, that they once more ſwore to: the obſervance of 


ae peace, 


Neg otiation; 
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negotiation; but being over-ruled by thoſe who 
were in the intereſt of the Boeotians, he returned 
as he came, not only with repreach and diſhonour, 
but even in fear of the reſentment of the Athe- 
nians, who were enraged at him for being the 
means of releaſing a number of ſuch conſiderable 
priſoners, For the Spartans who had been brought 
from Pylos to Athens, were of the firſt families in 
Sparta, and related or allied to perſons of the 
greateſt intereſt and authority in the city, Howe- 
ver their indignation proceeded no further againſt 
kim than to make choice of Alcibiades for their 
general, At the ſame time they entered into an al- 
liance with the Mantineans and Eleans, who had de- 
ſerted the Lacedæmonians, made a league with the 
Argives, and ſent ſome troops to Pylos to infeſt La- 
conia. Thus was the war again renewed, 

The enmity between Nicias and Alcibiades was 


'at the higheſt pitch, when the oftraciſm was ex- 


pected. It was a cuſtom with the Athenians to 
have recourle to this at different periods, when 
they had a mind to rid themſelves for the ſpace of 
ten years of any perſon whom they ſuſpected and 
envied for his reputation or his riches. This put 
them both under ſtrong apprehenſions, for they had 
great reaſon to think the judgment would fall up- 
on one of them. The Athenians deteſted Aleibia- 


des for his intemperance and debauchery, and fear- 


ed him for his boldneſs and intrepidity, as we have 
more particularly-ſhown in the account of his life, 
Nicias's wealth had excited their envy againſt him, 
which was aggravated by his auſtere, reſerved, and 
unſociable manner of life, which ſeemed to diſco- 
ver a haughtineſs and affectation of ſuperiority un- 
becoming a member of a popular ſtate. Beſides, he 
had oppoſed their darling ſchemes, and forced them 
againſt their will upon thoſe meaſures which were 
moſt beneficial ta the public; and this made him 
fill more odious. In a word, the city was divided 

VoL. III. | Nn , "Into 
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into two parties, the young men who were fond of 
war, and the old men and more ſedate citizens who 


>, were deſirous to preſerve the peace. The firſt of 


_ theſe were for making the oſtraciſm fall upon Ni- 
clas, and the others for turning it againſt Alci- 
biades. But as it has been well obſerved. 


The wor fl get honours when [edition reigns, 


Thus it fell out on this occaſion. The city being 
divided- into factions, made room for the advance- 
ment of the moſt inſolent and profligate of man- 
kind; amongſt whom was Hyperbolus of the bo- 
rough of Perithois; a man not preſuming from a- 
ny power of his own, but from his preſumption ri- 

ſing into power; and by the honour he found in 
the city, becoming a ſcandal to it. 1 his wretch 
thinking himſelf out of all danger, and owing his 
ſecurity to his unworthineſs, as indeed he was fit- 


ter for the gibbet than the oſtraciſm, flattered him- 


ſelt with the thoughts, that if the lot fell either on 
Nicias or Alcibiades, he ſhould be able to manage 


a party againſt him chat eſcaped. He was there- - 


fore highly pleaſed at this diſſenſion, dd irritated 
the people againſt them both. But-Nicias and Al- 


cibiades perceiving his malice, had a private meet- 
ing, at which they agreed to unite their intereſts, 
ſo that they both eſcaped, and the ſentence fell on 


Hyperbolus. 
\ At firſt the people laughed, and made a jeſt of 
this; but afterwards they conſidered it in another 
view. They were extremely provoked, when they 
reflected that they had diſgraced the puniſhment by 
inflicting it on ſo unworthy an object; that it 
was proper indeed for a Thucydides, an Ariſtides, 
and others of like eminence and merit, but that it 
was what Hyperbolus might glory in, fince he re- 
ceived the ſame puniſhment for his crimes, which 
had been inflicted on men of worth for their vir- 
rues. This is what Plato the comic poet alluded 
to when he ſaid ; : 
E 
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His crimes, indeed, deſery'd the fate he bore, 
Condemn d to wander from his natiue ſbore. 
Yet, ſure, to ſuch a baſe degenerate ſlave, 

The ſhell ot puniſhment, but honour gave. 
That mark for dangerous eminence deſign'd 


Ill ſuits a wretch of ſuch a grov'ling mind. 


And indeed no per ſon ever after that was baniſh«- 
ed by the oſtraciſm. I his Hyperbolus was the laſt, 
and Hipparchus the Cholargian, a relation of the 
tyrant, was the firſt. From this event it appears, 
that fortune is incomprehenſible, and above the 
reach of human reaſoning. If Nicias had ſhared 
in the danger of this ſentence with Alcibiades, one 
of theſe two things muſt have happened; either he 
muſt have prevailed and removed his competitor; 

which means he would have remained abſolute 
in Athens; or he muſt-have been baniſhed himſelf; 
and in that caſe he would have prevented the cala- 
mities which happened to him afterwards, and 
would have preſerved the reputation of a wiſe and 
experienced commander. \ 

| am not ignorant of what Theophraſtus ſays; 
that Hyperbolus was baniſhed, when Phæax, not 
Nicias: had the conteft with Alcibiades; but moſt 
authors differ from him. | 

About this time arrived at Athens ambaſſadors 
from the Ægeſtians and Leontines, to preſs the A- 
thenians to carry the war into Sicily. Nicias op- 
poſed this expedition with all his might, but was o- 
verpowered by the activity and ambition of Alcibia- 
des, who, before the day appointed for the aſſem- 
bly, had prepoſſeſſed the people, and puffed them 
up with vain hopes and imaginations.” So that the 
youth in their places of exerciſe, and the old men 
in the ſhops: and other places Where they met for 
converſation, employed themſelves in drawing 
maps of Sicily, in talking of the nature and quality: 
of the ſea that ſurrounds it, and in deſcribing its 
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havens, and that part of the coaſt which is oppoſite 
to Africa, For they did not conſider Sicily as the 
end of the conqueſt, but thought of making it a 
place of arms, and an arſenal, from whence the 
might carry che war againſt Carthage, and ſo make 
themſelves maſters. of Africa, and all the ſeas, as 
far as the pillars of Hercules, N 

Whilſt their thoughts were full of this expedi- 
tion, Nicias, who oppoled it, had neither the peo- 
ple nor the nobility to ſupport him, The wealthy 
were afraid that their oppoſition might be ill inter- 
preted, . and that it would be thought they were a- 
gainſt it, for fear of being engaged in the ſervice,, 
and to avoid the expenſe of fitting out the galleys. 
This made them acquieſce COLTRANE to their ſenti- 
ments. 

Notwithſtanding this, Nene was not diſcoura- 
ged, but ſtill perſiſted in his oppoſition; and when 
the Athenians had paſſed the decree, and joined 


- 


bim in the ſupreme command with Alcibiades and 


Lamachus, in the very next aſſembly he ſtood up, 
vehemently proteſted againſt the undertaking, and 
reproached Alcibiades for having out of a view to 
his own intereſt; and to gratify his ambition, drawn 


the city into a foreign war, which would prove fa- 


tab to the commonwealth. But all he could ſay ſig- 
nified nothing; on the contrary, from his great 


experience he was thought che fitteſt for the em- 


ployment, and the people built their hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs on nothing ſo much as his caution and timidi- 
ty, joined with Alcibiades's bravery, and the mild- 


neſs of Lamachus. Beſides, one of the orators. 
named Demſtratus, who had been the moſt zealous. 


in animating the Athenians to this expedition, ſtood. 
up and ſaid, he would prevent Nicias from urging any 
more vain excuſes, and thereupon moved, that the ge- 


nerals might have abſolute power both at home and abroad,. 
to order and act as they thought fit; and this he per- 


ſuaded the People to paſs into a law. 
However, 


s 
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However, the prieſts are ſaid to have oppoſed 


this enterpriſe, declaring the facrifices to be inau- 


ſpicious. But Alcibiades had other diviners who 
had produced ſome old oracles, foretelling, that the 
Athenigns were to get great renown in Sicily. At the 
ſame time, ſome perſons who had been at the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Ammon, brought with them an ora- 


cle, which declaxed, that the Athemans ſhould take all 


the Syracuſans. 

They who knew any ſigns that were unfavour- 
able, concealed them, being unwilling to be fore- 
boders of evil; for even prodigies that were obvi- 
ous and. plain, would not deter the people; not 
the defacing of the Hermæ *, all which were maim- 
ed in one night, except that called the Hermes of 


Andocades, erected by the tribe Ageis, : and placed 


before the houſe which was then in the poſſeſſion 
of Andocides:-. Nor. what was perpetrated on the 


altar of the twelve gods; for a certain man leaping 


up ſuddenly, and then placing himſelf aſtride upon 
it, with a {tone cut off his privities. I here ſtood 
im the temple at Delphi a golden ſtatue of Minerva 
placed on a palm- tree of braſs, an offering which 
the city of Athens had made out of the ſpoils taken 
from the Medes. A flight. of. crows reſted upon 
this ſtatue, pecked it for ſeveral days together, 
plucked off the fruit from the palm-tree, which 
was of gold, and flung it upon the ground. The 
Athenians, to. elude theſe preſages, ſaid, That they 
were fictions invented by the Delphians, who had been 
corrupted by the "6 Eds of - Syracuſe. he Athe- 
nians had been directed by a certain oracle to re- 
move the prieſteſs of Minerva from Clazomenz to 
Athens; accordingly they ſent for her, and it ap- 


peared that her name was Heſychia; ſo that, in all 


* Theſe Hermæ, or idesaf Mercury, were ſquare figures, pla- 


ced by the. Athenians at the doors of their houſes, and the gates of 


„ N«s. 


their temples, - 
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likelihood, the meaning of that oracle was, that the 
Athenians {hould be quiet. 

The aſtrologer Meton, whether he was terrified 
at theſe preſages, or whether from reaſoning and 
conjecture only he was doubtful of the ſucceſs of 
this expedition, (wherein he himſelf had ſome com- 
mand), feigned himſelf mad, and ſet his houſe on 
fire. Others ſay, he.did not counterfeit madneſs, 
but ſet his houſe on fire in the night, and the next 


morning went into the forum with-an aſpect of great 


diſtreſs, and beſought the people, in conſideration 
of his misfortune, to releaſe his ſon from the ſer- 
vice, who was ordered to go captain of a galley. 
'The genius of Socrates * did on this. occaſion by 
the uſual ſigns reveal to him what would be the e- 
vent of that expedition, intimating that it would-be 
the ruin of the commonwealth. Socrates imparted 
this to his friends and acquaintance, and- the report 
ſoon became public. Many were much troubled 
and diſcouraged, becauſe of a feſtival, which. fell 
out at the time when the fleet was juſt ready to 
fail, The women were at that very time celebra- 
ting the feaſt of Adonis, during which the ſtreets 


were full of images of dead men, and funeral pro- 


ceſſions, and rung with the cries and lamentations 
of thoſe who aſſiſted at the ſolemnity ; ſo that ſuch 
as laid any ſtreſs on things of this kind, were ex- 
tremely troubled, and feared leſt all theſe warlike 
preparations, ſo ſplendid and ſo glorious, ſhould 
be blaſted on a ſudden, and come to nothing. 
Nicias in oppoſing this enterpriſe while it was 
Ee deliberation, and in not ſuffering himſelf to 
be ſo elated by vain hopes or the honour of being 
appointed commander, as ever to depart from his 
opinion, certainly ſhowed himſelf a wiſe and honeſt 
man. But when he ſaw that he could not divert 


* This i is what Socrates ſays biotin the T heages, « You may 
Ni11 learn from many of our citizens what I ſaid upon the expedition in- 
do *. and the great blow we were to receive in that iſland.“ 
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the people from the war by all his efforts, nor get 
himſelf exempted from the commmand by all his 
entreaties, but that he was thruſt into it forcibly- 


and againſt his will, his great caution and timidity.. 
were then out of ſeaſon ; it was childiſh in him to 


be continually looking back from his ſhip, and in- 


ceſſantly repeating that he had been over- ruled, and 
that the war was undertaken contrary to his opi- 
nion. This only ſerved to diſhearten his colleagues, 
blunt the courage of his troops, and deaden in 
them that ſpirit and confidence, which is the pledge 
of ſucceſs in all important undertakings. He.ought. 
rather to have ruſhed upon the enemy immediatę- 
ly, and to have boldly put fortune's favour: to the 
trial. Inſtead of which, when Lamachus propoſed 
to ſail directly to Syracuſe *, * and give the enemy bat- 
tle under the walls of theis city, and Alcibiades was 
of opinion that they ſhould begin by drawing off 
the other cities. from the Syracuſans, and then 
march againſt them; Nicias diſſented from them 
both, and infiſted;. that they ſhould cruize around 
the iſland, and alarm the coaſts, and having land- 


ed a ſmall ſupply of men for the Ægeſtians, return 


to Athens. I hus he diſtracted their counſels, and 
funk the ſpirits of the ſoldiers. 

The Athenians having ſoon after this recalled 
Alcibiades, and ordered him home to take his 
trial, Nicias, who was joined indeed with another 
in commiſſion, but was firſt in authority, for the 
moſt part remained quite inactive, or merely erui- 
zed about the coaſt, or waſted his time in fruitleſs 
deliberations. By this means that vigorous. hope 
and expectation which animated his troops at their 


* Lamachus ſaid, „ they ought to ſteer immediately for Syra- 
cuſe, and bring the enemy to an engagement at once before the walls, 
whilſt they were in a fright, and unprepared to receive them. For an 
army that comes unexpectedly upon the enemy, is always moſt terri- 
ble; but if it be expected long before it appears, it gives them time to 
recover themſelves out of their. fright, and encourages them to look 
on it with contempt when they ſec it, &c, Thucyd, lib. vi. FRA 
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firſt ſetting out, grew ſtale and languid, whilſt, on 


the contrary, the fear and terror with ,which the 
enemy were ſeized at the firſt appearance of ſo for- 
midable a power, by degrees entirely wore off. 


It is true, that, before Alcibiades was recalled, 5 
Jer advanced with ſixty galleys towards Syracuſe, 


fifty of which they drew up in order of battle be- 


fore the haven, and the other ten they ſent in to 
take a view of the place.  T heſe advancing up to 


the walls, cauſed it to be proclaimed by a herald *, 


that the Leontines were at liberty to return, nd take poſe | 


2 ion of their city. 


This ſquadron took a galley of the enemy, where- 
in they found certain tablets, on which was ſet 
down a lift of all the Syracuſans, according to their 
tribes. Theſe were wont to be laid up remote from 


the city, in the temple of Jupiter Olympius, but 


were-now brought forth to furniſh a muiter-roll of 
ſuch as were of an age fit to bear arms. Theſe be- 

ing thus taken by the Athenians, and carried to the 
generals, when they ſaw ſuch a vaſt number of 
names, the diviners put an unfortunate conſtruc- 
tion upon it, intimating, that thus the Oracle was 
fulfilled, which had foretold that the Athenians ſhould 
take all the Syracuſans. It is ſaid indeed that this o- 
racle was literally fulfilled at another time, when 
Calippus, after he had ſlain--Dion, - made himſelf - 


maſter of Syracuſe. 


Afﬀter the departure of Alcibiades, a ſome few 
that attended him, Nicias had all the power and 
authority in his own hands. Lamachus indeed was - 
a brave and active man, and very ready to expoſe 
his perſon in an engagement, but withal ſo poor 


and indigent, that whenever he returned from the 


They ordered it to be proclaimed by a herald, that the Atheni- | 
ans were come to reſtore the Leontines.to their country, in virtue of 
the relation and alliance between them; ſo that all the Leontines that 
were then in Syracuſe, might betake themſclvcs boldly to the Athe- 


nians their friends and benefactors, 


command 
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command of the army, and paſſed his accounts, he 
always charged the public with a ſmall ſum laid out 
for cloaths and ſhoes. But Nicias, as he was 
proud of his many other high qualities, ſo more e- 
ſpecially of his dignity and riches. It is ſaid, that 
once, upon another occaſion, when he and his col- 
leagues were ſitting. together in council, he deſired 
Sophocles the poet, who was one of thoſe joined in 
commiſſion with him, to deliver his opinion firſt, 
becauſe he was the eldeſt. I am, replied Sophocles, 
indeed your ſenior in point of years, but you are my ſupe- 
rior in point of merit and dignity, Looking therefore 

on Lamachus as his inferior, though he was an 
ables. officer, he managed the war in 44 dilatory 
manner, and with a timorous circumſpection, ſailing 
now and then round the iſland, but always keeping 
aloof from the enemy, which added much to their 
courage and confidence. After this, he went and 
fat down before Hybla, a town of little conſequence 
or defence, notwithſtanding which he raiſed the 
fiege in a few days, which made him ſtill more de- 
ſpiſed by the enemy than before, At laſt, he re- 
tired to Catana without having performed any one 
action but the demoliſhing Hyccara, a {mall town 
belonging to the Barbarians. Here it is ſaid, Lais 
the courtezan being then very young, and a, virgin, 
was fold among other captives, and carried into 
Peloponneſus, 4 
Towards the end of the ſummer, he was inform- 
| ed that the Syracuſans, taking courage, were pre- 
paring to. attack him, and ſtrike the firſt blow; and 
the cavalry had already advanced with great inſolence- 1 
to inſult him in his camp, aſking him, /F he was __ 
not rather come to ſettle at Catana, than to reſtore the : 
Leontines to their houſes and poſſeſſions © 
It was with difficulty that Nicias could be per- 
fuaded on this occaſion to ſail for Syracuſe. But as 
he was deſirous to form his camp before the place 
without. moleſtation,, he ſecretly ſent a man from nl 
Catana 1 


* 
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Catana to Syracuſe *, who was to act the part of a 
deſerter, and inform the Syracuſans, that if they 
had a mind to furpriſe the camp of the Athenians, 
and make themſelves maſters of their arms and. 


| baggage, they muſt come with their whole force on 
__ particular day, which he named to them; for as. 


the Athenians ſpent moſt of their time in the city, 
thole of the inhabitants who were in the intereſt 
of the Syracufans, had agreed, as foon as they ap- 
peared, to ſeize on the city-gates, and ſet fire to 


the Athenian fleet; that the number of thoſe who 


were engaged in this undertaking was very great, 
and that they only waited for their arrival, | 
This was the only warlike exploit of conſequence 
that he performed all the while he was in Sicily, 
For having by this ſtratagem enticed the enemy out 
of the city, which was lefr deſtitute, and defence- 


leſs, he failed directly thither from Catana, ſeized: 


at once on all the ports, and made choice of an ad- 
vantageous piece of ground for his encampment, 
where the enemy could not annoy him with- 


that in which their chief ſtrength conſiſted, and 
from whence he might attack them without any im- 


pediment, with that wherein he placed his greateſt 
confi dence. 


When the Syracuſans returned from Catana, 


and drew up ur order of battle before the city-gates, 
he immediately {allied out upon them and defeated- 


them. However, he flew not many on that occa- 
fion, for the horſe hindered the purſuit, He had 


broken down; and demolithed- all the bridges that 
lay. over the river, which gave occaſion to Hermo- 
. crates general of the Syracuſans to encourage his 


men with this pleaſant. remark; that the conduct of 


* He knew very well, as Thucydides tells us, that-it would be im- 
poſſible for him to ſuccced, if he attempted a deſcent upon a people, 
who were prepared to receive him, much leſs if he pretended to marcir 
by land; for as he had no cavalry in his army, and the enemy were pro« 
vided with a ſtrong and well-diſciplined body of horſe, he muſt be ex- 
poſed to infinite dangers, _ | : ; 
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Nicias was very ridiculous, who, though he was.at the 
bead of an army, made it his great care to avoid fighting, 
as if fighting was not the buſineſs he came for, How- 
ever this defeat of their forces put them into ſo ter- 
rible a conſternation, that inſtead of the fifteen ge- 
nerals then in commiſſion, they choſe three others, 
whom the people obliged themſelves by oath to 
obey:in.every thing, giving them a full power to re- 
ſolve and act as they thought convenient. 

As the temple of Jupiter Olympius ſtood near 
the camp, the Athenians were very defirous to take 
it, becauſe it was enriched with many offerings both 
of gold and filver. Nicias delayed from time to 
time to order any troops thither to ſeize it, and 
thereby gave the dyracuſans an opportunity of ſend- 
ing a detachment to ſecure it. This he did on 
purpoſe, conceiving that if the ſoldiers were ſuffer- 
ed to pillage it, the public would receive no bene- 
fit by it, and the guilt of ſacrilege would fall upon 
him. 

The news of the late victory ſoon ſpread over 
all Sicily, and yet Nicias made not the leaſt improve- 
ment of it; for a few days after he withdrew his 
troops to Naxus, where the army lay in winter- 
quarters at a vaſt expenſe, whilſt he performed on- 
ly a few inconfiderable actions, with the aſſiſtance 
of ſome Sicilians that had revolted to him. So that 
the Syracuſans who were by this time recovered 
from their fright, had the courage to return to Ca- 
tana, where chey ravaged the country, and burnt 
the camp of the Athenians. The blame of all this 
was laid upon Nicias, Who was always reaſoning, 
debating, and contriving, when he ſhould have been 
in action; and yet when once he was engaged, no 
man coals find fault with his behaviour, for he was 
quick and vigorous in executing, though he was 
{low and timorous in reſolving. 

Having determined to return with his army be- 
fore Syracuſe, he executed his deſign with ſo much 

vigour 
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vigour and celerity, and at the ſame time with ſo 
much cantion and ſecurity, that he arrived with his 

galleys at the peninſula of I hapfus, made a deſcent, 
and got poſſeſſion of che fort of Epipolæ, before 
the enemy had the leaſt notice of his motions On 
this occaſion he defeated a ſelect body of infantry 
that was ſent to the aſſiſtance of the fort, took 
three hundred priſoners, aad routed their cavalry, 
which till then had been thought invincible. 

But that which chiefly aſtoniſhed the Syracuſans, 
and ſeemed incredible to the Grecians, was, that in 
a thort ſpace of time he incloſed Syracuſe within a 
wall, a city not leis than Athens, but far more dif- 
ficult to be incloſed, from the unevenneſs of the 
ground, the nearneſs of the ſea, and the marſhes 


that la, nigh 4t, Notwithſtanding which this great 
work was in à manner finiſhed, though Nicias was 


all that while in an ill ſtate health, from the pain of 


the ſtone to which he was tubject ; and this may be 


allowed as a juſt reaſon why that wall was not en- 
tirely completed. For my part, 1 cannot but ad- 
mire the indefatigable care of the general, as well 
as the exemplary courage of the ſoldiers in the ma- 
ny ſucceſsful actions wherein they were engaged. 
Euripides after their defeat and ſlaughter honoured 
their memory with this elegy. 


Theſe erght times made the Syracuſans yield, 
Thos 2 all the gods ſtood neuter in the field. 


And indeed we ſhall not find only eight, but 
many more victories won by the Athenians over the 
Syracuſans; till the gods or fortune declared againft 
them, and gave them a check, at a time when they 
were arrived at the higheſt point of their power 
and greatneſs, Nicias was preſent in perſon in moſt 
of theſe actions, in which he did violence to his 
conſtitution, But when his diſtemper increaſed, 
and became very acute, he was forced to keep with- 
in the camp, with few ſervants to attend him. 
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In the mean time 1 who was now com- 


mander in chief, came to an engagement with the 
8 y racuſans, who were drawing a crols wall from the 


city in order to hinder the Athenians from finiſhing 


| theirs. The Athenians having the advantage, and 


being fluſhed with victory, purſued the Syracuſans 
too far, and left Lamachus almoſt alone to ſuſtain 
the brunt of the enemy's horſe, who were coming 
to attack him. They were commanded. by Calli- 
crates, an experienced officer, and a perſon of 
diſtinguiſhed courage. T his man advanced at the 
head of his troop, and challenged Lamachus, whe 
immediately encountered him, and received the firſt 
wound, which proved mortal, and which in the 
very inſtant he returned upon his adverſary, ſo that 
they both fell down, and died together. The Sy- 

Tacuſans remaining maſters of the body and arms of 
Lamachus, carried them off, and, without loſing a 
moment's time, marched to the camp of the Athe- 
mians, where Nicias lay without any guards to de- 
fend him. However, as ſoon as he was informed 
of their approach, being rouſed by neceflity, and 
ſeriſible of the danger with which he was threatened, 

he commanded thoſe about him immediately to ſet 
fire to the materials under the wall, which had been 
provided for the engines, and to the engines them- 
delves. This put a ſtop to the Syracuſans, and 
ſaved Nicias, together with the camp, and all the 
treaſure of the Athenians. For as ſoon as they be 

Held. the flames riſing in vaſt columns over their 
heads, and ſpreading on every tide, they were ter- 
rified, and drew off. 

After this action Nicias was the ſole commander, 
and entertained great hopes of ſucceſs. For many 
of the cities revolted to him, and ſhips arrived 
from all parts with proviſions for his army, every 
one being impatient to declare in his favour, whilſt 
his affairs were in a proſperous condition. So that 
the Syracuſans themſelves, thinking it impoſſible to 

Vor. III. O© | hold 


Whilſt the Syracuſans were in ſuſpenſe, and knew 
1 bs | | not 
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hold out much longer, offered him terms of AC - 
commodation, And when Gylippus, who was 
coming to their relief with a fleet from Sparta, was 


informed by the way of the extremities to which 
they were reduced, and of the wall that had hem- 


med them in, he continued his courſe not with an 
deſign to defend Sicily, which he gave for loſt, but 


to preſerve the cities in Italy, if at leaſt he came not 


too. late even for that ſervice. | For fame had re- 


ported every where, that the Athenians carried all 


before them, and that they were under a general 
whom prudence, ſeconded: by fortune, had ren- 
dered invincible. Even Nicias himſelf, contrary to 


his, natural temper, preſuming upon his forces and 


ſucceſs, but eſpecially perſuaded by the intelligence 


be privately received from Syracuſe, that the city 
Vvould ſoon ſurrender upon terms, was not in the 


leaſt concerned at the approach of Gylippus, nor 


placed any guard to prevent his landing; ſo that, in 
conſequence of this negligence and contempt, the 


Spartan general cr oſſed the ſtrait, and landed with- 


Out the knowledge of Nicias, or any of the Athe- 
nians, at a great diſtance from Syracuſe, and ſoon 


raiſed a numerous army. The Syracuſans were fo 
ignorant of his arrival, and ſo little expected him, 


that they had that very day ſummoned an aſſembly 


to regulate the articles of capitulation, which they 
were to preſent to Nicias, and ſeveral were already 


met prefſing :diſpatch, that every thing might be 


ſettled before the wall was completely finiſhed ; for 


there remained but very little to be done, and all 
the materials lay ready upon the place, 


Juſt at this inſtant of their greateſt danger, an 
officer, called Gengylus, arrived on board a galley 
from Corinth. 


Immediately upon his arrival all 
the people flocked about him, and he told them, 


that Gylippus was hard by, and that ſeveral other 
ſhips were following with ſuccours to relieve them. 
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not how to give <redic to Gongylus, an -xorbf] ar- 
rived from Gylippus, with orders to them to march 
out and meet him. At this they took heart, and 
armed immediately. 

As ſoon as Gylippus arrived before the town, he. 
drew his troops up in order of battle; Nicias on 
his part did the like, and the two armies were juſt 
ready to engage, when Gylippus laying down his. 
arms, ſent a herald to tell the Athenians, That if 
they would quit Sicily, they might retire with ſecurity, 
Nicias would not vouchſafe an anſwer to this de 
caration, but ſome of the ſoldiers fell a-laughing, 
and aſked the herald, the fight of a Lacedemonan 
chak and taff had fo ſuddenly mended the affairs of the 
Syracuſans, as to put them in a condition to deſpiſe the 


Athenians, ꝛbho had very lately knacked off the chains of 


three hundred Spartans, and releaſed them, who were all 


better men, and wore longer lochs than Gylippus? Ti- 
mzus writes, that the Sicilians never had any high 


opinion of Gylippus. At-firſt they laughed at bim 


for his ſhort cloak and long hair, as they, after? 
wards hated him for his avarice, and meanneſs of 
ſpirit; And yet the ſame hiſtorian adds afterwards, 
that as ſaon as*Gylippus appeared, they all flocked.. 
about him, as the birds do about an owl, and liſted . 


in the ſervice... And this is much more probable 


than what we ſaid before; for in the cloak and 
ſtaff they ſaw the dignity of Sparta, and therefore 
crouded to him out of reſpect to his authority. 
And T hucydides affirms,” that all the work was 
done by him alone: ſo does Philiſthus, who was a a 
dyracuſan, and a ſpectator of all that was tranſ- - 


acted. 


The Athbiicts had the advantage in the firſt - 
encounter, and flew ſome of the Syracuſans, to- 
gether with Gongylus of Corinth. But the next 


day Gylippus ſhowed of how much importance it is 
to have a ſkilful and experienced commander; for 
with the ſame arms, the ſame horſes, and on the 
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ſame ſpot of ground, by changing only the order 
of the battle, he overthrew the Athenians *; and 
when they fled to their camp, he fet the Syracuſan 

to work, and with the ſtone and materials that had 


been brought together for finiſhing the wall of th 


Athenians, he built a.croſs- wall to intercept theirs \ 


and break it down, for that it would be uſeleſs to 
the Athenians even if they ſhould gain a victory. 
Ihe Syracuſans being encouraged by this fac- 
ceſs, manned ſeveral galteys, and in the excur- 
Bons of their cavalry took many. priſoners. Gy- 
L>pus himſelf viſited the towns, exhorting them to 
Join with bim; they all liſtened to him, and rea- 
dily ſupplied him. This made. Nicias relapſe in- 
to his former diffidence, and reflecting on the ſud- 
den change of affairs he became diſpirited, and 
wrote to the Athenians, deſiring them either to ſend 
another army into Sicily, or withdraw that which was 
there, and at the fame time to diſcharge him from the com- 
mand, he being no longer capable of the ſervice by reaſon 
H his V V 
Before the Athenians had received theſe let- 
- ters, they had reſolved to ſend another army in- 
to Sicily; but ſome among them envying Nicias 
his late ſucceſs, retarded the effects of that reſolu- 
tion, under ſeveral ſpecious pretences. But now 


his misfortunes wrought a quite contrary effect; 


for they immediately decreed, that Demoſthenes 
ſhould fail in the very beginning of the ſpring with 
a ſtrong naval force, and that Eurymedon ſhould 
proceed inſtantly in the depth of winter with fix 
galleys, and with pay for the ſoldiers, and that up- 
on his arrival he ſhould declare Euthydemus and 


Menander, two officers who were ſerving under 


Nicigs, to be joint commanders with him. 
* He was ſenſible of the ill diſpoſition he had made the day before, 


and told his men that the late defeat was not from any fault of theirs, 


but from his own: for having ranged them in battle between walls 

| where they were too much ſtraitened, he thereby deprived them of the 
uſe of their cavalry and archers, ; I 
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In the mean time Nicias was at once attacked 
both by ſea and land; at firſt His fleet was worſted 
by that of Syracuſe, but in the end the Athenians 
prevailed, and funk and deſtroyed many of the ene- 
my's galleys. He was not ſo ſucceſsful by land; for 
not being able to provide ſuccours in time, Gylip- 
pus fell upon Plemmyrium, and took it at the firſt 


aſſault; ſo that he became maſter of all the trea- 


ſure of: the Athenians, their proviſions, and naval 
ſtores, which had been lodged there. Moſt of the 
ſoldiers in the garriſon were either killed or taken, 
But what was of the greateſt importance, Nicias by 


the loſs of this place loſt the convenience of his con- 


voys for whilſt Plemmyrium was in his poſſeſſ.on 
the communication was fafe and eaſy, but that be- 
ing now taken, the paſſage was difficult and ha- 
zardous; for his tranſports could not poſlibly paſs 
withaut fighting, as the enemy's ſhips lay at anchor 
under that fortreſs.- 5 

Beſides, the. Syracuſans were perſuaded, that their 
late defeat was not owing to the ſtrength and ſupe- 
riority of the enemy, but only to their own diſor- 
derly purſuit. . W hefore they reſolved upon a ſe- 
cond engagement, and accordingly fitted out ano- 
ther fleet more numerous and better equipped than 
the former. But Nicias declined fighting, and de- 
clared, that at a time when they were in daily ex- 
pectation of a freſh fleet, and powerful reinforce- 
ments, which Demoſthenes was bringing in all haſte 
to them, it was madneſs in them to hazard an en- 


gagement with an inferior number of ſhips, and 


thoſe ill provided. But Menander and Enthyde- 
mus being: puffed up with their new Ma ne re- 
ſolved upon ſome brave ection, wherein they might 
be beforehand with Demoſthenes, and outdo even 
Nicias. I heir pretence was the honour of Athens; 


and they maintained that it would be an eternal di{- - 


grace to their country, if they declined fighting 


mem the Syracuſans dared them to battle... This 
6 forced 
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forced Nicias to an engagement, wherein he 


was defeated by a ſtratagem of Ariſton the Co- 
rinthian *, who had the command of the galleys 
of Syracuſe, The left wing of the Athenians 


Was routed, as I hucydides relates it, and they 


[ loſt great numbers of their men, and ſeveral 


galleys. This loſs threw. Nicias into the greateſt 


.conſternation. He conſidered that he was not able 


to keep his ground when he had the ſole command, 


and was now ina worſe ſtate than ever through the 
obſtinacy of his colleagues, 


In the mean time the enemy deſcried Demoſthe- 


nes riding before the haven with a very magnificent 


and formidable fleet: for he had with him feyenty- 
three galleys +, on board of which were five thou- 


ſand foot, and no leſs than three thouſand. {lingers 


and archers. Ihe glittering of their armour, 'the 
waving of the ſtreamers, and. the ſound of their 
muſic, gave the whole an air of theatrical magni- 
ficence, and ſeemed contrived. on purpoſe to ſtrike 
the enemy with terrour and confuſion. 

Thus the dyracuſans were driven back to their 
firſt alarms and perplexities ; they ſaw no end or re- 
ſpite to their calamiries ; all their paſt toils, wounds, 
and loſſes, ſeemed now unprofitable. However Ni- 
cias did not long enjoy the pleaſure which he felt at 
the arrival of this powerful reinforcement ; for in 
his firſt conference with Demoſthenes, . he found 


* This Ariſton who had entered into the Syracuſan ſervice, was 
the moſt experienced of all their pilots. Thucydides gives us an 
account of the ſtratagem he made uſe of, which Plutarch has not ex- 
plained, He tells us, that Ariſton adviſed the-captains of the galleys 
to ſend orders into the city, that the market ſhould be kept upon the 
ſtrand, that ſo the ſailors might land and.rcfreſh themſelves, and then 
immediately go and atiack the Athenians, who would not expect 
them. This was accordingly put in execution. All the ſailors went 
aſhore, and dined. The Athenians being hereby deceived, and con- 
cluding that they were returned back into the city, landed immediate- 
ly, and went to din ner likewiſe ; and whilſt they were thus employed, 
the enemy re-embarked, and attacked them. 


I According to Diodorus Siculve, the number was 310. 
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>. tim bent upon attacking the enemy without des 
. lay; he was fer hazarding all at once, for taking 
: Syracuſe by aflault, and returning then to Athens. 
8 Nicias, amazed and terrified at this ꝓrecipitation- 
7 and temerity, did all he could to diſſuade him from 
| an action ſo raſh and deſperate; he repreſented to 
t him that nothing could: annoy the enemy ſo much 
. as delay, they being then in want of money, and 
„ their allies being ready to forſake them; that when 


: once they came to be pinched with want, they 
would ſue to him for:articles of capitulation, as they 
f had done before. For there were ſome perſons in 
$ the town with whom he carried on a ſecret cor- 
- BE reſpondenee,. and who adviſed him not to be in 
; haſte, telling him that the Syracuſans. were weary 
of the war, and diſpleaſed with Gylippus, and that 
: when their neceſſities came to grow upon them, they 
| would ſurrender at. diſcretion. | | 
All this was repreſented by Nicias, not in plain 


terms, but by obſcure hints, which made Demo- 
ſthenes and the other generals impute his advice to 
; cowardice. - They ſaid, .he was now returning to his 
. former aſfected delays and over-cautious deliberations, by 
, which he let ſlip the faireſt opportunities of action, and 
ſuffered the ardour of his troops to cool by putting off all 
. his enterpriſes till it was too late, and till he was become 
contemptible to the enemy, Upon theſe confiderations 
the other generals joined with Demoſthenes, and 
Nicias himſelf was at laſt forced to comply. | 

Hereupon Demoſthenes, with a party of foot, by 
night made an aſſault upon Epipolz ; ſome of the 
enemy he {lew ere they could take the alarm; the 
reſt who defended themſelves, he put to flight. 
Nor was he content with this advantage, but puſh- 
ed on further, till he met with the Bœotians, who 
were: the firſt that formed, and who with loud 
ſhouts, levelling their ſpears, attacked. the Athe- 
nians, and made a great {laughter among them. 
The whole army was immediately in the. utmoſt 
ya) $72) conſternation 
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eonſternation; they who ſtill kept their ground, 
and were victorious, were encountered by thoſe that 
fled, and they who were marching down from 
Epipolz.to fuſtain their companions, being repulſed 


by the fugitives, fell foul on one another, and took 


their friends for their enemies. This tumult and 
confuſion reduced the Athenians to the utmoſt di- 


the impoſſibility of clearly diſcerning objects amid 
thegloom and horrours of a night, which though not 
= totally dark, yielded only a faint gleam of light very 


inſufficient for a diſtinct view of any thing. Fot the 
moon was then juſt ſetting, and:what little light ſhe 
gave was rendered uſeleſs by the ſhade of ſo many 
bodies and weapons moving to and fro; ſo that the 
apprehenfion of an enemy made even a friend ſu- 


ſpected and: feared. Beſide this, they had the moon 


on their backs, which caſting their ſhadows before - 
them, both hid the numbers of their men, and the 


glittering of their armour ; whereas the reflection 


of the light from the ſhields of the enemy, made 
them appear more numerous, and better armed 


than indeed they were. At laſt, being preſſed on 


every fide, when once they gave ground, many of 


them fell by the hands of the enemy, and as many 
by their own. Several fell headlong down the rocks, 
others were diſperſed, and ran ſtraggling up and 
dowh in the fields, where they were picked up the 


next morning by the enemy's horſe, and put to the 


word. The Athenians loſt two thouſand men in 


this action; very few eſcaped, and returned ſafe 
with their arms to their companions. 

Nicias being exceedingly afflicted at this diſaſter, 
which indeed he had foreſeen, loudly inverghed a- 
gainſt the raſhneſs and precipitation of Demoſthe- 
nes : but he, after he had juſtified himſelf 'in the 
beſt manner he could, gave his opinion, That th.y 
ſhould immediatly embark, and depart, for they were to 
erpec no other ariny, and it was impoſſible far * to 
en beat 
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beat the enemy with that they had; that in caſe they did 
beat them, yet they would be under a neceſſity of abandon- 
ing a place, which, it is well known, was always un- 
healthy for an army, and eſpecially deſtructive in that 
ſeaſon of the year, as they found to their cot, For it 
was then the beginning of autumn, and many of 
the ſoldiers were fick, and all of them diſpirited. 

But Nicias could not bear to hear of an em- 

barkation; not that he did not fear the Syracuſans, 

. but he was more afraid of the Athenians, their tri- 
bunals and accuſations. He therefore maintained, 
That they might remain in their preſent camp without any 
danger, and that, at the worſt, it was better to fall by 
the hands of their enemies, than by theſe of their oꝛun citi- 

Zens. In this he was of an opinion quite different 
from that of Leo of Byzantium, who, long after the 

days of Nicias, ſaid to his citizens, I had rather fall 

u you than with you. Nicias added, That they might - 

at their leiſure con ſider whdt other fituation would bs 
moſt commodious for the army. | e 
Nicias having declared his ſentiments in theſe 
terms, Demoſthenes, who had no reaſon to value 

E himſelf upon his former advice, durſt not oppoſe- 

it, The other officers imagined that Nictas had 

{ome private intelligence, which fed his hopes, and 
made him fo ſtrenuouſly oppoſe a retreat; fo that 
they likewiſe ſubmitted} to his opinion. But freſh 
forces arriving ſoon after at Syracuſe, and the con- 
tagion ſpreading in the camp of the Athenians, Ni- 
clas changed his opinion, and joined with thoſe 
who were for a retreat. Accordingly he command-. 
ed the ſoldiers to be in readineſs to embark. 
When the proper diſpoſitions were made, and 
they juſt ready to go aboard, without being in the 
leaſt obſerved or ſuſpected by the enemy, the moon 
on a ſudden in the dead of the night was eclipſed, 

to the great terror of Nicias and the reſt, who, out 

| of ignorance or ſuperſtition, were aſtoniſhed and; 

terrified at ſuch appearances. An eclipſe of 1 
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ſun, which happens during the time of che conjune- 
tion, they could in ſome meaſure account for that, 
for even the ordinary people knew, that the inter- 
poſition of the moon was the occaſion of it: but 
for the eclipſe of the moon, they knew not by the 
interpoſition of what body it happened, nor how it 
could come to paſs, that being at the full, it ſhould 
all on a ſudden be darkened, and aflume fuch a va- 
riety of colours. They conſidered this appearance, 
therefore, as ſomething ſupernatural, and the fore- 
runner of ſome grievous calamities, with which 
the gods threatened mankind. 

Anaxagoras was the firſt, who-with great perſpi- 
cuity. and certainty, ſhowed how the moon came 


to be illuminated and overſhadowed, But he was 
an author of no antiquity *, nor were his writings-. 


much known ; for they were: in-the hands only of 


a fe: who did not communicate them but to per- 


| By in whom they could confide, and that with 
much ſecrecy and precaution. For the people had 
an averſion to natural. philoſophers +, and ſuch as 
were then called meteoroleſchæ, that is, thoſe who diſa 
courſe upon meteors, ſuppoſing that they leſſened the 
divine power, by deducing things from natural un- 
deſigning cauſes and an inevitable neceſſity. 

Protagoras was baniſhed Athens for maintain- 
og this doctrine; and Anaxagoras was thrown 
into priſon, out of which Pericles was forced to 
make uſe of all his intereſt and authority to releaſe 
him; and, even Socrates, though he meddled not 


at all h that ſort of er Nes was Put od 


; + ? 
© #5 He Was at that. time ſo far from being an author of any ant iquity, 
that he flouriſhed in the days of Pericles, and was contemporary with 

Nicias, who was killed fifteen years after the death of Anaxagoras, 
and this 55 the reaſon that the works of that philoſopher were not then 
much known. 

+ +. This appears from the works of Plato, and from the death of 
Socrates, who-had been accuſed of ſearching with a criminal curioſity 
into what was doing in the heavens, and penetrating into the abyſſes 
ol the n; as Socrates himſelf relates in his apology. - 
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death on account of his philoſophy. At length, 
his diſciple Plato, whoſe doctrine gained great au- 
thority from his exemplary life, and from his ſub- 
mitting natural neceſſity to a divine principle, wi- 
ped off the obloquy and reproach which had been 
caſt upon thoſe contemplations, and brought the 
ſtudy of the mathematics into reputation. Where- 
fore, his friend Dion, though an eclipſe of the 
moon happened juſt at the time when he was ready 
to ſail from Zacynthus againſt Dionyſius, yet was 
not at all diſmayed at it, but proceeding on his voy- 
age, landed in Sicily, and expelled the tyrant. 

But Nicias was ſo unfortunate in this conjunc- 
ture, as to have no diviner with him of experience 
and ability; Stilbides, who attended him into Si- 
cily, and had much weaned him from his ſuperſti- 
tion, happening to die ſome time before. For an 
eclipſe of the moon, as Philochorus has obſerved, 

could not be ominous to thoſe who were flying, but 
on the-contrary favourable ; for thoſe things which 
we do with fear, ſtand in need of darkneſs to conceal 
them, the light in that caſe being a moſt formida- 
ble enemy. Beſides, it never was uſual after an e- 
clipſe of the ſun or moon to obſerve thoſe lumina- 
Ties, and abſtain from action for above three days 
together, as Anticlides has obſerved in his com- 
mentaries: whereas Nicias was for waiting another 
entire revolution of the moon *, as if he could not 
perceive her as clear and bright as ever, the moment 
ſhe paſſed the thadow occationed by the interpoſi- 
tion of the earth. Wherefore in a ſuperſtitious 
manner abandoning almoſt all other cares, he em- 
ployed himſelf in ſacrificing; till the enemy came 
upon him, and with their land- forces attacked his 
camp, and ranged their fleet in a circle round the 
harbour. Nor did the men only from their gal- 
leys inſult him, but even the fiſher- boys in ſkiffs and 


* Thucydides ſays he was for waiting bree times nine days by the di- 
rection of his diviners, 
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boats rowed up to the ſhips of the Athenians, chal- 
lenging them to fight, and loading them with the 
moſt. contemptuous language. 
One of theſe youths of noble parentage called 
Ileraclides, advancing too far, had like to have been 
taken by one of the Athenian galleys that chaſed 
him. His uncle Pollichus being in great pain for 
him, went to his aſſiſtance with ten galleys, which 
were under his command. Thoſe in the other gal- 
leys, being as much concerned for him as he was 
for his nephew, advanced to ſupport him. This 
brought on a general engagement, which was very 
| Tharp and obſtinate; but, in the end, the Syracu- 
Lans had the advantage, and the Athenians loſt a 
great number of men, among whom was Euryme- 


don. 


Hereupon the Athenian folders had no patience 
to ſay longer, but mutinied againſt their officers, 
requiring them to depart by land; for the Syracu- 
fans had immediately upon their victory blocked up 
the entrance of the harbour. But Nicias could not 
be brought to conſent to this; for he thought it a 
ſhameful thing to leave ſo many ſhips of burden, 
and near two hundred galleys, as a prey to the e- 
nemy. Wherefore cauſing the flower of his infan- 
try and the ableſt of thoſe who fought with jave- 
lins to embark, he manned a hundred and ten gat 
leys, for the reſt wanted oars. Ihe remainder of 
his army he poſted along the ſea- ſide, abandoning 
his camp, and the walls which extended: 2s far as 


the temple of Hercules. ' Wherefore the Syracu- | 


ſans, who had it not in their power for ſome time 
before to perform their uſual ſacrifices to that god, 


immediately ſent thither their prieſts and generals, 


to acquit themſelves of that duty. 

When the troops were embarked, the diviners 
aſſured the Syracuſans from the entrails of their 
victims, that glory and conqueſt attended them, 
provided they Were not the aggreflors, but kept 

upon 
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upon the defenſive; for Hercules himſelf, they 
ſaid, accompliſhed his labours, and obtained his 
victories by keeping upon 'the defenfive, and re- 
pelling the violence that was offered him, Thus 


encouraged, they rawed towards the enemy. This 


battle proved more obſtinate and bloody than any 
of the former, and raiſed no leſs concern and paſ- 
ſion in the two armies who beheld it from the ſhore, 

than in thoſe who were actually engaged in it; for 
they had a diſtinct view of the whole fight, which 
was confined to a narrow ſpace, and the turns were 
many and unexpected, The Athenians ſuffered no 
leſs from their own fleet than from the enemy. 


For their ſhips were all crouded together, and were 


beſides heavy and unwieldy, while thoſe of the e- 
nemy were light and nimble, ſo that they could ea- 
fily change their ſituation, and attack the Athe- 
nians on all ſides. They were aſſaulted with a 


ſhower of ſtones, which never failed to hit them 
from whatever part they were diſcharged; this they 


anſwered only with darts, and arrows, the flight of 
which was diverted by the working of the ſhip, ſo 
that few of them could reach the mark at which 
they were levelled, Herein the enemy followed the 


-advice of Ariſton the Corinthian, who, after he had 
given great proofs of his courage and ability, fell 


in the very inſtant when victory was declaring for 
the Syracuſans. 

After this great defeat, and the loſs of ſo many 
Athenians, their flight was cut off by ſea, and 


their ſafety by land very uncertain, The ſenſe of 


this threw them into ſuch a deſpondency, that they 
never offered to repel the enemy when they ap- 
proached to tow off their galleys ; they did not fo 
much as demand their dead, thinking their want 
of burial a leſs calamity, than the leaving their ſick 
and wounded behind them, All this they had be- 
fore their eyes, but they found themſelves in a ſtill 
more deplorable condition. They ſaw they could 
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not avoid the ſame fate, and that it would come 
upon them after they had ſuffered many more di- 
ſtreſſes. 

As the Athenians were preparing to take the be- 
nefit of the night, and retire by land, Gylippus ob- 
ſerving the Syracuſans employed in ſacrificing and 
drinking, on account of the victory, and becauſe 
the feſtival of Hercules happened on that very day, 
concluded that it was not in his power either to 
perſuade or force them to take arms, and fall upon 
the Athenians as they were drawing off. W hilſt 
he was under this perplexity, Hermocrates * con- 
trived the following ſtratagem. He ſent ſome per- 
ſons in whom he could confide to Nicias, who told 
him they came from thoſe friends of His, 9115 whom he 
Had held a ſecret correſpondence during the whole courſe 
of the war, and that they were ordered to caution him a- 
gainſ! making any motions that night, becauſe the Syracu- 
fans lay in ambuſh for him, and had beſet all the ways, 
Nicias being caught by this ſtratagem, remained in 
bis camp, and through this falſe apprehenſion of 
danger expoſed himſelf to that deſtruction which 
he was endeavouring to avoid; for early the next 


morning the enemy ſecured all the difficult paſſes, 


Fortified thoſe places of the rivers which were ford- 
able, broke down the bridges, and poſted parties of 
horſe in the flat part of the country, ſo that it was 

impoſſible for the Athenians to ſtir without fight- 
ing. They remained that day and the night fol- 
lowing in their former firuation, and when they be- 
gan to move, they filled the air with loud outcries 
and lamentations, as if they were not quitting an 
.enemy's country, but their native habitations, ſo 
much were they afflicted not only on account of the 
He was ſenſible of what conſequence it would be to prevent Ni- 
eiĩas from retiring by land at the head of ſuch an army as he fill had 
under his command; for it conſiſted, after all his lofles, of near for- 


ty thouſand men. If ſuch a body ſhould ſettle, and fortify them- 


ſelves in any corner of Sicily, they might have proved very formidable 
to the Syracuſans, 


preſſing 
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preſſing want to which they were reduced, but for 


the ſake of their friends and companions, who 
through ſickneſs, or the wounds they had received, 


were not able to follow them, and were therefore 


neceſſarily to be left behind. And yet, even in this 
deplorable ſtate, they deemed their preſent ſuffer- 
ings much lighter than thoſe they expected. 

But of all the melancholy objects with which the 
camp abounded, that which moſt excited compaſ- 
fion, was Nicias himſelf, labouring under his diſ- 
temper, undeſervedly reduced to the laſt extremi- 
ties, and in want of things the moſt neceſſary at a 
time when his age and infirmities required peculiar 
care and indulgence, And yet, notwithſtanding . 
his great weakneſs, he underwent with courage and 
patience what many in a perfect ſtate of health 
would think inſupportable; and it was very obvious 
that it was not for his own ſake, or out of any 
fondneſs of life, that he bore up under ſuch a bur- - 
den, but that, for the ſake of rhoſe-under his com- 
mand, he-endeavoured to keep hope alive. And 
whilſt the reſt, wept. and lamented, and abandoned 
themſelves to grief and. deſpair, if at any time he 
was forced to drop a tear, it was manifeſt that the 
cauſe of it was the reflection on. the ignominy and 
diſhonour which was the conſequence of an expe-_ 


dition from which he had promiſed himſelf fo much 


glory and renowns. _ 

But if the fight of his preſent calamities moved 
compaſſion, that compaſſion was infinitely aug- 
mented. when they called to mind his many ſpeeches 
and remonſtrances at Athens, to diſſuade the A- 
thenians.. from that ' undertaking, This conſide- 
ration convinced them {till more that he was a guilt- 
leſs ſufferer. All hope and confidence in the gods 
vaniſhed, when they beheld a perſon remarkable 
for his piety, -and who had often performed ſuch 
magnificent acts of devotion, as ſeverely treated by 
fortune as the moſt profligate wretch in the army. 

1 P p 2 Nicias 
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Nicias however endeavoured all the while, by 
his voice, his countenance, and mild behaviour, to 
thow that he did not fink under his misfortunes, 
During a march of eight days together, though he 
was haraſſed, attacked, and wounded by the ene- 
my, yet he preſerved the body under his command 
entire; till Demoſthenes, who followed in the rear, 


was taken priſoner with all his party. They were 


ſurrounded by the enemy in a ſmall village called 


Polyzelia, where he defended himſelf for ſome time 
with great courage and reſolution ; but when he 
found it to no purpoſe, he ſtabbed himſelf with his 
own ſword, though the wound did not prove mor- 


tal, as the enemy immediately ruſhed in upon him, 


and ſeized him. 
Some of the Syracuſan cavalry came up, andac- 


quainted Nicias with this terrible - diſaſter, Upon 


this he {ent ſome of his own horſe for a more per- 
fect information; when they were returned, and 
he was convinced of the truth, then he ſent to de- 
mand a truce of Gylippus, and propoſed, that the 
Athenians might be ſuffered to depart in ſafety out 
of Sicily, and that hoſtages ſhould be given for 
paying to the Syracuſans all the charges they had 
been at during the war. The Syracuſans rejected 


the propoſition with great diſdain and inſolence, 


accompanied their refuſal with ſcoffs and menaces, 


and then renewed the charge. TED 
Though Nicias was deſtitute of all conveniencies 


and neceflaries, and was conſtantly expoſed to 


* 


the enemy's weapons, yet he made good his re- 
treat all that night, and the next day arrived at the 
river Aſinarus. There the Syracuſans coming up 
to him, forced many of the Athenians headlong 
into the ſtream, whither others ready to die with 


© thirſt had impatiently flung themſelves before, who 


were inhumanly maſſacred whilſt they were drink- 
ing. The Syracuſans continued the ſlaughter, till 
Nicias throwing himſelf at che knees of Gyli os 
: 


a 4. i . © DID 
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ſaid, 5 the midſi of victory, O Gylippus, ſuffer © your- 


ſelf to be touched with pity, not of me, whem an eu- 


; of miſery has made famous, but of theſe unhappy A- 


thenianj. Conſider how uncertain the fortune of war is, 


and do not forget that the Athenians, whenever. they ſuc- 


ceeded againſt the Lacedemonians, always uſed their Dic- 
tories with moderation and generoſity. 


Gylippus was ſtruck at the fight- of Nicias, and 


at what he had ſpoken, and felt ſome ſentiments of 
compaſſion. - He remembered that Nicias had done 
the. Lacedæmonians many good offices in the late 
treaty ; beſides, he thought nothing could contri- 
bute more to his glory, than to have two of the 


enemy's generals his priſoners, . He therefore rai- 


{ed up Nicias, comforted him, and gave orders to 
ſpare the Athenians that were remaining ; but the 
word of command being communicated flowly, the 
ſlain were much more in number than the priſon- 
ers, though the ſoldiers: had ſecreted ſeveral un- 
known to their officers. 

After they had brought together all the priſon- 
ers that they could find, they adorned the talleſt 


and moſt beautiful trees on the banks of the river, | 


with the arms of the captives, Then crowning 
themſelves with garlands, dreſſing their own hor- 
ſes in their fineſt furniture, and cropping thoſe of 
the enemy, . they returned to the city, where they 


made a triumphant entry, having put a glorious _ 


end to a war, the moſt deſperate of any that had 


ever been carried on by Greeks againſt Greeks, and 


obtained by their valour and reſolution a moſt ſig- 
nal and complete victory, _ 

As ſoon as they had made their entry, a genen 
aſſembly was called of all the Syracuſans and their 


confederates, in which Eurycles * the orator pro- 


poſed the following decree : That the day on which 

Nicias was taken ſhould be obſerved as a ſolemn feſtival, 

at which they ſhould reſt from all manner of work, nd 
1 Diodorus Siculys calls him Diocles. 5 
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offer up ſacrifices, and that the feaſt ſhould be called Aſi- 
naria, from the name of the river where he ſurrendered, 
This was the twenty-ſeventh day of the month 
Carneus, called by the Athenians, Metagitnion [ Au- 
guſt], He propoſed beſides, that the ſervants of the 
Athenians, and all thiir allies ſhould be ſold at public 
auction that the Athenians themſelves, and as many Si- 
cilians as had embraced their party, ſhould be ſent priſoners 
to the quarries, except the two generals, who were imme- 
diately to be put to death. 4655 UI OE RET i 
While this decree was paſſing, Hermocrates 
_ ftood up, and ſaid, That victory well uſed was 
more glorious than victory itfelf ; but theſe: words were 
received with a general uproar in the aſſembly; 
and when Gylippus required the two generals to 


be delivered up to him, to be carried by him to 
Sparta, the Syracuſans, puffed up with their good 


fortune, treated him with great inſolence and con- 
tempt. They had before this been diſguſted at 
him for his haughtineſs and laconic auſterity. 
And T imzus ſays that they were offended at his 
fordid avarice, which vice he inherited from his 
father Cleandrides, who had been convicted of 
bribery and baniſhed ; and Gylippus himfelf having 
afterwards embezzled thirty talents of the thouſand 
which Lyſander had ſent by him to Sparta, and hid 
them under the tiles of his houſe, was forced to fly 


his country with ignominy, as we have more fully 


related in the life of Lyſander. Timæus does not 
fay, that Demoſthenes and Nicias were put to death 
by order of the Syracufans, as T hucydides and 
Philiſthus write, but that before the aſſembly was 


broke up, Hermocrates ſent to inform them of what 


was paſſing by one of- his confidents, who was ad- 
mitted to them by the guards, and that upon his 
information they ſlew themſelves. Their bodies 


were thrown out, and lay a long time at the priſon- 


door, to be viewed by every. one that pleaſed. I 
have beea told, that, even at this day, there is ſhown 
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in the temple of Syracuſe a ſhield, which they ſay 


was that of Nicias, curiouſly wrought, and covered 
with gold and purple.. 3 
Of the other Athenian priſoners the greateſt part 
periſhed in the quarries, by diſeaſes and bad diet, 
for they were allowed but a pint of barley a-day, 
and half a pint of water *, Many of thoſe who 
had been ſecreted by the ſoldiers, or had eſcaped 
under the character of ſervants, were fold for ſlaves,. 
having the figure of a horſe imprinted. on their 


foreheads. I heſe laſt, who, beſide the miſeries 


of bondage, had ſuffered that brand, gained much 
by their modeſty and patience, fo that they were 
either ſoon reſtored to their liberty, or if they con- 
tinued with their maſters, were treated with great 


tenderneſs and reſpect. Several amongſt them 


were ſaved for the ſake of Euripides; for his muſe 
was more eſteemed in Sicily than in any other of 


the Grecian colonies. And when any travellers 


arrived, that could preſent the Sicilians with a copy 
of his verſes, they got them by heart, and with 
great delight repeated them to one another. It is 
ſaid that many of thoſe who were preſerved, after 
they got home, went and made their acknowledg- 
ments to Euripides, ſome of them telling him, that 
they had been releaſed out of lavery for having ' taught 
their maſters ſuch paſſages as they could remember out of 
his writings ; others, that when they were wandering up 
and down after the fight, they were reheved with meat 
and drink for repeating ſome of his verſes, Nor is 
this to be wondered at ; for it is reported, that when 
a ſhip belonging to the town of Caunus, being 
chaſed by pirates, came to a port of Sicily, the Si- 
cilians refuſed to admit them at firſt, and would 


'* They were in trait places, where they lay expoſed to the air for 
eight months crouded together, burnt up at firſt by the heat, and 
afterwards eatching cold upon tt during the cold nights in autumn, 
poiſoned by the ſtench of their own excrements, or of the bodies of 
thoſe among them who died of their wounds or of ſickneſs, and 
periſhing through hunger and thirſt, | 
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have forced them out to fea: ; but 'when one of 


chem aſked thoſe aboard if they: could repeat any 
of the verſes of Euripides, and they replied that 
they could, r then received them into the har- 
bour. 

It is ſaid, that the A would not at firſt 
give any credit to the report of this overthrow, and 
chiefly for the ſake of the reporter. For an un- 
known perſon landing at the Piræus, and ſtopping 
at a barber's ſhop, began to diſcourſe of the affairs 
in Sicily, as if the Athenians had already been in- 
formed of what had lately paſſed in that iſland. 
The barber hearing it, without ſtaying till the 
ſtranger had related it to others, ran immediately 
into the city, where meeting with the archons, he 
told them the ncws publicly, juſt as he had heard 
it. The whole city was ſoon ſeized with great 
trouble and confuſion. ' The archons called an aſ- 


ſembly of the people, and produced the barber. 


They immediately aſked him who was his author; 
and when he could not give them any ſatisfactory 


account of the matter, he was takes for a ſpreader 


of falſe news, and one who ſought to inflame the 
minds of the people. Upon this they faſtened him 


to the wheel, where he bore the torture for a good 


while, till at length ſome credible perſons arrived, 
who gave them a diſtinct account of the whole 
diſaſter. So unwilling were the Athenians to believe 


that Nicias was fallen into thoſe calamities, which 
po had ſo often rovergld them. 
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„T Arcus Craſſus, whoſe facher kad blows the 


office of cenfor, and received the honour of. 


a triumph, was educated in a little houſe together. 


with his two. brothers, who both married in their 


parents lifetime, They kept but one table amongſt 
them all, which, perhaps, was not the leaſt reaſon 
of Craſſus's temperance and moderation. in diet. 
One of his, brothers dying, he took the widow. and 


children into his houſe. With regard to women he 


was as temperate as any of the Romans; though, 
when he was further advanced in years, he was 
ſuſpected to have been. familiar with one of the 


Veſtal virgins, named Licinia, who was tried for the 


offence, one Plotinus managing the proſecution, 


This Licinia had a pleaſant country-ſeat.; Craſſus 
being deſirous to purchaſe it at an under-rate, viſited. 


her with great aſſiduity; and this gave occaſion to 


the ſuſpicion, He was acquitted, his. avarice in 


fome meaſure clearing him of the charge; how- 


ever he never left Licinia till he had got her eſtate. 
The Romans ſay, that the many virtues of Craſſus 
were darkened by this one vice of avarice ; for 


though: he had other vices, yet his avarice being 


predominant obſcured all the reſt ; and this plainly 
appears from the vaſtneſs of his eſtate, and his 
manner 
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manner of raiſing it; for whereas: he was not 


worth above three hundred talents* when firſt he 


made his appearance in the world, yet he amaſſed 
fo much whilſt he was in the adminiſtration of af- 


fairs, that after he had conſecrated the tenths of all 


he had to Hercules, and feaſted the people, and 
given to every citizen corn enough to ferve him 
three months, upon caſting up his accounts, before 
he went upon his Parthian expedition, he found 
that his eſtate amounted to ſeven thouſand one 
hundred talents, moſt of which, if we muſt ſpeak 
the truth, though to his reproach, he got by fire 
-and blood,.making his advantage of the public cala- 
mities. For when Sylla ſeized the city, and expo- 
Ted to ſale the goods of thoſe he had cauſed to be 
{lain,, accounting and calling them his. property as 
the ſpoils of a conquered. enemy, and being willing, 
to make as many of the moſt conſiderable citizens 
as he could partakers in his guilt, Craſſus never re- 
fuſed to accept, or give money for them. Obſer- 


ving alſo how extremely ſubject the city was to fire, 


and how frequently houſes fel down, which cala- 
mities were occaſioned by the height of the buildings. 
and their ſtanding ſo near together “, he bought 


{laves that were builders and architects; and when. 


he had got upwards of five hundred, he bought 
houſes whilſt they were on fire, and others in the 


neighbourhood, which, by reaſon of the preſent 
danger and uncertainty, the proprietors were will- 


ing to. part with for a ſmall price; ſo that the 
greateſt part of Rome came into his hands, Yet 
though he had ſo many workmen, he never built 
any thing but his own houſe ; becauſe, ſaid he, they 
who are addicted to building will undo tbemſelues ſoon 
enough without the help of other enemies. But though 
he had many ſilver mines, and a great eſtate in 
land, and labourers to work in it, yet all this was 


* The ftreets were exceedingly narrow and crooked, and built. 


chiefly with timber, after the Gauls had burnt the city, 


nothing 
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nothing in compariſon: of the profit which he made 
by his ſervants ; ſuch a number had he of excellent 
readers, amanuenſes, bankers, ſtewards, and cooks, 
He always attended to inſpect and teach them him- 
ſelf, accounting it the duty of a maſter .to exa- 
mine and inſtruct his ſervants, who are the living 
organs of ceconomy. And he was in the right to 
think (if he really thought what he often ſaid) that 
the ſervants ought to look after all other things, 
and the maſter after them. For œconomy, which 
when it extends only to things inanimate is no bet- 


ter than lucrative traffic, when men are the ſubject + 


of it, becomes policy. But ſurely he was miſtaken 
when he ſaid, that mo man was to be accounted rich, 
20% could not maintain an army at bis own coſt; for 


war, as Archidamus well obſerved, has no certain 


allowance, the charge of it being indefinite; and 
he differed much in his opinion from Marius; for 
when he had diſtributed fourteen acres of land to 


each ſoldier, and underſtood that ſome defired 


more, ſaid, God forbid, that any Roman ſhould think 
.that. too little, which 1s enough to maintain him, 

Craſſus however was very hoſpitable. to ſtran- 
gers, for he kept open houſe; and to his friends 
he would lend money without intereſt ; but as he 
called it in preciſely at the time when it was due, his 
kindneſs was ſometimes more hurtful than the pay- 
ing the intereſt would have been; His entertain- 
-ments were plain and frugal; but that frugality was 
attended with ſuch elegance, and with ſuch kind- 
neſs and cheerfulneſs as rendered it more agreeable 
than magnificence. As for learning, he chiefly ap- 
plied to rhetoric, and ſuch ſtudies as would beſt 
_ qualify him for a popular ſpeaker; thus he became 
one of the moſt conſiderable orators in Rome: 
but in induſtry he ſurpaſſed even thoſe of the 
greateſt genius; for there was no cauſe, how mean 
and contemptible ſoever, to which he came unpre- 
pared ; nay, he often undertook a cauſe, when 
- Pompey, 


* 
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Pothpey, and Cæſar, and Tully himſelf refuſed to 
ſtand up; upon which account particularly, he got 
the love of the people, who looked upon him as a 
laborious active man, and one who was always rea- 
dy to do them ſervice. Beſides, they were pleaſed 
with his courteous and obliging behaviour; for he 
'never met any citizen, however mean and poor, 
but he returned him his ſalutation by vame. He was 
eſteemed to be well acquainted with hiſtory, and 
'to have acquired ſome knowledge of Ariſtotle's 
philoſophy, which he learned from one cer. 
whoſe commerce with Craſſus was a ſufficient ar 
ment of his good nature and diſintereſtedneſs. For 
it is hard to ſay, whether he was poorer when he 
entered into his ſervice, or when he left it, after 
baving lived a long time in great familiarity with 
him. He was the only friend Craſſus took with 
him into the country; on which occaſions he would 
lend him a cloak for the journey, but demand it a- 
gain when he returned to Rome. Such was the pa- 
tience of this Alexander, which was the more ex- 
traordinary ſince the philoſophy he profeſſed did 
not look upon poverty as a thing indifferent *, But 
this happened afterwards. 

Whea Cinna and Marius had got the power in 
their hands, it was ſoon perceived that they came 
not intending any good to their country, but with 
a deſign to ruin and extirpate the nobility ; for they 

ſlew as many as they could lay their hands on, a- 
mongſt whom was Craſſus's father and brother. As 
for himſelf, being very young, for the preſent he 
eſcaped the danger; but when he underſtood that 
he was every way beſct, and hunted after by the ty- 
rants, taking with him three friends and ten ſer- 
vants, with all poſſible ſpeed he fled into Spain, 
where he had formerly contracted a great acquain- 


* For Ariſtotle's philoſophy, as well as that of Plato, confidered 


wealth as a deſirable bleſſing, and looked on poverty as an obſtacle to 
1 exerciſe of virtue. 
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0 tance, while his father was prætor in that country, : 
dt But finding that all the people were in a conſterna- 
a tion, and dreaded the cruelty of Marius, as if he 
-Was already at their doors, he durſt nat diſcover 
d himſelf to any one, but lay hid in a ſpacious cave, 
e near the ſea-ſhore, belonging to Vibius Pacianus, 
, to whom he ſent one of his ſervants to ſound him; 
s for among his other neceſſities he began to be in 
d want of proviſions. Vibius was well pleaſed at his 
's eſcape, and inquiring of the ſervant the place of 
, his abode, and the number of his companions, he 
5 went not to him himſelf for fear of ſuſpicion, but 
r commanded his ſteward to provide every day a cer- 
e tain quantity of victuals, and carry it to the en- 
r trance of the cave, and then to return without ta- 
a king any further notice, or making any inquiry, 
h promiſing him his liberty if he faithfully obeyed 
d him, and threatening to kill him if he was inquiſi- 


j- tive. The cave is not far from the ſea, and is 
,. made by the cloſing together of ſome cliffs, through 
80 the chinks of which enters a gentle and refreſhing 
d air. When you are entered, you find a roof of a vaſt 
it height, and a great many very large caverns one 
within another; neither is it void of water or light, 
n for a very pleaſant and wholeſome ſpring runs 
- © through the cliffs, and the natural chinks let in the 
x light all day long; and by reaſon of the thickneſs 
y of the rock, the air within is pure and clear, that 
b which is foggy and unhealthful being carried away 
8 with the ſtream. While Craſſus remained here, 
C the ſteward brought them what was neceflary, but 
t never ſaw them, nor knew any thing of the matter, 
though they within, expecting him at the cuſtomary 
times, watched his coming, and ſaw him every day. 


p Neither was their entertainment ſuch as juſt to keep 
. them alive, but was very plentiful and delicious ; 
F for Pacianus reſolved to treat Craſſus with all ima- 
0 ginable civility, And conſidering that he was a 


young man, he reſolved to gratify in ſome meaſure 
s n 24 | his 


Rae was ſeventy year. old. 
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his youthful inclinations ; for to give juſt what is 
needful, ſeems rather the effect of force and con- 
ſtraint than of friendſhip. Taking with him there- 
fore two handſome female ſlaves, he ſhowed them 
the place, and bid them go in boldly, afluring them 
they were in no danger. When Craſſus and his 
friends ſaw them, they concluded they were betray- 
ed; wherefore demanding what they were, and 
what they would have, they, according as they 
were inſtructed, anſwered, They came to wait upon 
their maſter, who lay concealed in that cave. Then 
Crafſus perceiving it to be a piece of gallantry in 
Vibius in order to divert him, took the damſels, 
and kept them with him as long as he ſtaid. They 
ave an account to Vibius from time to time of 
what Craſſus wanted. One of theſe women, though 
the was then very old, Feneſtella * ſays, he had 
ſeen, and often heard her tell the ſtory. | 
Craſſus lay concealed there eight months; but as 
ſoon as he underſtood that Cinna was dead, he 
made no ſcruple of appearing publicly, Immedi- 


ately a great number of people reſorted to him, 


out of whom he ſelected two thouſand five hun- 
dred, and with them viſited the cities that lay in his 
way ; and many write, that-he ſacked .the town of 


Mlalaca, though he ever obſtinately denied it. Hence 


getting together ſome ſhips, he paſſed into Africa, 
and joined Metellus Pius, a man of great eminence, 
who had raiſed a very conſiderable army; but ſome 
difference happening between him and Metellus, he 
ſtaid not long there, but went over to Sylla, by 


whom he was very much eſteemed. When Sylla 


paſſed over into Italy, he kept all the young noble- 
men that were with him in employment; ſome he 
diſpatched one way, and ſome another; and Craſ- 


* Feneſtella was an hiſtorian who wrote ſeveral books of Annals, 
and might very well have ſeen one of thoſe ſlaves when ſhe was old, 
for he did not die till the ſixth year of the reign of Tiber us, when 
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| ſus among the reſt was ordered to go and levy 


troops in the country of the Marſians. Being to 
paſs through the enemies quarters, he demanded a 
guard of Sylla. Sylla replied in an angry tone, The 
guard I appoint thee is thy father, thy brother, thy friends 
and relations, all murdered contrary to law ; which cru- 
eliy and injuſtice I am now revenging upon the murderers. 


Craſſus rouſed by theſe words, and inflamed 


with reſentment and revenge, broke boldly through. 


the enemy, raiſed a very conſiderable force, and e- 
ver after behaved as one zealouſly affected to Syl- 


la's intereſt in times of the greateſt difficulty and 


danger. From hence, they tay, firſt began the e- 
mulation for glory between him and Pompey ; for 
though Pompey was the younger man, and had the 
diſadvantage to be deſcended of a father who was 


extremely deſpiſed and hated by the citizens, yet in 


tkeſe wars he appeared fo great: and illuſtrious, 
that Sylla uſed him with ſuch particular honour 
and reſpect, as he ſeldom ſhowed even to .officers 
who were his ſeniors, and-of equal rank with him- 
ſelf.; for he always ſtood up when he approached; 
uncovered his head, and faluted him with the title 
of Imperator. This fired and provoked Craſſus, 


we 
» 


= 


though indeed Pompey was juſtly to be preferred to 


him; for, Craſſus not only wanted the experience of 
Pompey, but his ingate vices, ſordid avarice, and 
an inſatiable thirſt- after gain, tarniſhed all the lu- 


der, a town of the Umbrians, he was ſuſpected to 
have converted all the ſpoil to his own ule, for 
which he was complained of to Sylla. But in the 
laſt. and: greateſt: battle before Rome itſelf, where 
Sylla was :worſted, ſome of his battalions giving 
ground, and others being quite broken, Craſſus, 
who. had the command of the right wing, got the 


victory on that ſide, and purſued the enemy till it 


was night; and then he ſent to Sylla to acquaint 


him with his ſucceſs, and demand proviſion for 


Q q 2 his 


ſtre of his actions. For when he had taken Tu- 
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proſcriptions and ſequeſtrations; for either he made 


great purchaſes for very little money, or got con- 


ſiderable eſtates conveyed over to him by way of 


gift. Nay, they ſay he proſcribed one of the Bru- 
tians without Sylla's order, purely for his own pro- 
fit; wherefore Sylla never after truſted him in any 
public affairs. As no man was more cunning than 
Craſſus to enſnare others by flattery, ſo no man 


lay more open to it, or {wallowed it more greedily 


than himſelf. And this peculiarity was obſerved in 
him, that though he was the moſt covetous and 
rapacious of all men, yet he ever hated and railed at 
thoſe who were of the ſame diſpofition, It troubled 
him to ſee Pompey ſo ſucceſsful in all his underta- 
kings ; for before he had obtained a place in the ſe- 
nate, he had been honoured with a triumph, and had 
acquired the ſurname of Great from the people. 
One day when ſome body ſaid, Pompey the Great 
was coming, Craſſus ſmiled and aſked him, hy, how 
big is hee Deipairing therefore to equal him by 
feats of arms, he betook himſelf to civil affairs; 


and by doing kindneſſes, pleading, lending money, 


and uſing his intereſt for thoſe. that ſtood for offi- 
ces, he arrived at as great honour and power, as 
Pompey had obtained from his many famous expe- 
ditions. But there was this remarkable difference 
between them; Pompey's fame and intereſt in the 


city was greateſt when he was abſent, becauſe of 


the important expeditions in which he was engaged; 
but-when preſent he was often leſs eſteemed than 
Craſſus, by reaſon of his ſuperciliouſneſs and 


haughty way of living; for he ſhunned mean com- 


pany, appeared rarely in the forum, and al- 
fiſted only ſome few perſons, and that not- readily, 
that his intereſt might be the ſtronger when he 


came to uſe it for himſelf ;- whereas Craſſus being 


a friend always at hand, ready and eaſy of acceſs, 
ang conſtantly employed in buſineſs, by his affabi- 
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lity and courteſy got the better of Pompey's forma- 
lity. As for dignity of perſon, power of perſua- 
ſion, and gracefulneſs of countenance, they were 


equally excellent. However this emulation never 


tranſported Craſſus ſo far as to produce any hatred 
or animoſity againſt Pompey. It is true it vexed 
him to ſee Pompey and Cæſar more reſpected than 
himſelf, yet.this ambitious jealouſy was free from 
all unkindneſs and malice ; though Cæſar, when 
he was taken captive by the pirates in Aſia, cried 
out, O Craſſus, how wilt thou rejoice at my captivity ! 
But, notwithſtanding this, they afterwards lived in 
a friendly manner together; ſo that when Cæſar 
was going prætor into Spain, and wanted money to 


ſatisfy his: creditors who fell upon him, and ſeized 


his equipage,. Craſſus then aſſiſted him, and was 
his bail for eight hundred and thirty talents. When 
the city of Rome came to be divided into three fac- 
tions, of which Pompey, Cæſar, and Craſſus, were 
the leaders, (for as for Cato, his fame was greater 


than his power, he being rather admired than 


courted), the ſober and moderate citizens were for 
Pompey ; the bold and impetuous followed Cæſar's 
ambition; but Craſſus ſteering betwen the two 
parties, made his advantage of both, and cauſed a 
great alteration in the government; for he was nei» 
ther a firm friend nor implacable enemy, but eaſily 
angered or appeaſed according as he found it for 
his intereſt; and within a ſmall ſpace of time he 
would defend and oppoſe the ſame laws and the 
ſame men. But though he was much beloved, he 
was more feared; ſo that Sicinius, who of all men 
gave the moſt trouble and vexation to the magi- 
ſtrates and orators of his time, being afked how he 
came to let Craſſus alone, replied, He carries hay on 
his horns *; alluding to the cuſtom of tying hay to 


* This ſaying of Sicinius became afterwards a proverb to denote a 
dangerous perſon, and is very aptly made uſe of by Horace, Sat. iv. 
lib. 1. where ſpeaking of ſatiric poets, he ſays, ; 
Feœnum habet in cornu, longe fuge. 
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the horns of a bull that was miſchievous, that peo- 
ple might avoid him. 8 . 
The inſurrection of the gladiators, and the deſo- 
lation of Italy, which many call the war of Spar- 
tacus, began upon this occaſion. One Lentulus 
Batiatus trained up a great many gladiators in Ca- 
pua, many of whom were Gauls and Thracians, 
. he greateſt part of them were forced into this 
employment, not on account of any fault they had 
committed, but merely by the injuſtice and cruelty 
of their maſter. Iwo hundred of them therefore 
conſulted how to eſcape; but their plot being diſ- 
covered, they who had the firſt intimation of it, 
being ſeventy-eight in number, ſeized on ſome 
knives and ſpits in a cook's thop, and made their 
way through the city. As they paſſed on, they met 
with ſeveral waggons, that were carrying gladiators 
arms to another town; theſe they ſeized upon and 
armed themſelves; and having ſecured an advanta- 
geous poſt, they made choice of three of their 
comrades to be their leaders, of whom Spartaeus 
was chief, a T hracian thepherd, a man not only 
of great ſtrength and high ſpirit, but of more un- 
derſtanding than could be expected from one of his 
condition, and more civilized than the people of 
that country uſually are. When he firſt came to 
be ſold at Rome, they ſay a fnake twined about his 
face as he lay afleep ; and his wife, who was of the 
ſame country, a propheteſs by profeſſion, and par- 
_ ticularly inſpired by Bacchus, into whoſe orgies ſhe 
had been initiated, declared that this ſign portend- 
ed that her. huſband would one day be poſſeſſed of 
very great and formidable power, the event of 
which would be glorious. I his woman was with 
him now, and attended him in his flight. I heir 
firſt exploit was the defeat of ſome troops, that 
were ſent out of Capua to quell them; and having 
_ ſeized upon a great quantity of the arms of their e- 
| acpnics, which were ſuch as were proper for ſol- 
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diers, they gladly threw away their own as barba- 
rous and diſhonourable, Afterwards Clodius the 


prætor was ſent againſt them with a party of three 


© thouſand men, who beſieged} them in a mountair, 
which had but one narrow and difficult paſſage; 
this Clodius kept guarded; all the reſt of the 
mountain was encompaſſed with broken and flip- 
pery precipices. But upon the top there grew a . 
great many wild vines; having therefore cut off as 
many of the boughs as were fit for their purpoſe, 
and twiſted them into ladders long enough to reach 
from thence to the bottom, they without any dan- 
ger got down all but one, who ſtaid behind only to 
throw them down their arms; after which he ſa- 


ved himſelf with the reſt; 1 Tis Romans were ig- | 
norant of all this; wherefore the ſlaves coming up- 


on their backs, affaulted them unawar es, put them 
to flight, and took their camp. After this ſeveral 
ſhepherds and herdſmen that were in thoſe parts, 

all ſtout and nimble men, went and joined them. 
Some of theſe they armed completely, others they 
made uſe of as ſcouts and light- armed ſoldiers. The 
ſecond general ſent againſt them, was Publius Va- 
rinus, whoſe lieutenant Furius attacked them with 


two thouſand men, but was defeated. Then Coſ- 


ſinius, colleague to Varinus, was ſent with a conſi- 
derable force. Spartacus had like to have taken 
him priſoner as he was bathing at Salenz, from 
whence with great difficulty he made his eſcape ; 
Spartacus however poſſeſſed himſelf of his baggage, 
and continuing the purſuit; ſtormed his camp with 
great ſlaughter of the Romans, among whom Coſ- 
ſinius himſelf was ſlain. In ſhort, having defeated 
the general himſelf in ſeveral engagements, and ta» 
ken his horſe and his lictors priſoners, he now was 
grown very great and formidable, However wiſel 
conſidering, that he could not expect to match the 
whole force of the Romans, he marched his arm 


towards the * intending when he had paſſed 
choſe 
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thoſe mountains, that every man ſhould make the k 
beſt of his way into his own country, ſome into 
Gaul, and the reſt into Thrace, Putt they relying 
on their numbers, and being elated with fucceſs, 
would not obey him, but plundered and ravaged I- 
taly ; ſo that now the ſenate was not only moved at 
5 the indignity and bafeneſs of this inſurrection, but 
began to look upon it as of dangerous: conſequence; F 
and both the conſuls were employed as in a war of 
8 the greateſt difficulty and importance. Gellius, 
one of the conſuls, having ſurpriſed a party of 
Germans, who through contempt and confidence 
were ſtraggled from Spartacus, fell upon. them on. 
a ſudden, and cut them all to pieces. But when: 
Lentulus with a great army had overtaken Sparta-- 
cus, and in a manner beſieged him, he fallied out, 
and joining battle, defeated his lieutenants, and 
made himſelf maſter of all the baggage, As he was: 
continuing his march towards. the Alps, Caſſius the 
prætor of that part of Gaul that lies about the Po, 
met him with ten thouſand men; but he too was 
defeated, and it was with great difficulty that he 
eſcaped himſelf after he bet loſt a great many of. 
his men. When the ſenate under ſtood this, they. 
_ were diſpleaſed at the conſuls, , and ordering them 
to meddle no farther, gave the command to Craſ- 
-fus. Many of the nobility went volunteers under 
him, ſome out of friendſhip, and others: out of re- 
ſpect to his great reputation, Craſſus marched; 
and encamped in the territory of Picenum, where 
he waited for Spartacus, who was to paſs that way. 
MWhilſt he lay there encamped, he detached Mum- 
mius his lieutenant with two legions to take a large 
circuit, and come behind the enemy, but upon no 
account to engage or ſkirmiſh with them, But 
Mummius upon the firſt occaſion that flattered him 
With the leaſt hope of ſucceſs, gave Spartacus bat- 
| tle, aud was defcated. Many of his men fell in the 
action, and many of thoſe that ſaved themſelves 
| left 
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left their arms behind them. Craſſus reprimanded 
Mummius ſeverely; and giving the ſoldiers new 


arms, he made them find ſureties for their keeping 


them better than they had done the former. But 
five hundred that were the beginners of the flight, 
he divided into fifty parts, and put to death one 
out of each, as it was determined by lot. Thus he 
revived the ancient puniſhment of decimation, 
which had been in diſuſe for a long time. his 
kind of puniſhment is accompanied with the great- 
eſt ignominy ; and it is inflicted in the preſence of 
the whole army, over which it ſpreads a dread and 

When Craſſus had thus chaſtiſed his foldiers, he 
led them againſt the enemy. But Spartacus retreat- 
ed through Lucania, towards the ſea-coaſt, where 
he met with ſome Cilician pirates, and bargained 
with them to tranſport him into Sicily, where at the 
head of two thouſand men, he thought he could 
not fail of rekindling the war of the ſlaves, which 
was but lately extinguiſhed, and ſeemed to want but 
little fuel to raiſe the ſame flame again *, But af- 
ter the pirates had made the bargain with him, and 
taken his money, they deceived him and failed away. 
He hereupon retired again from the ſea, and pitched 
his camp in the peninſula of Rhegium. I here Craſſus . 
came upon him, and finding that the very nature of 
the place prompted him to it, he ſet upon building 
a wall acroſs the iſthmus ; by which he at the ſame 
time kept his ſoldiers from idleneſs, and cut off the 
enemies proviſions. This great and difficult under- 
taking he completed in a ſhort time, beyond all ex- 
pectation, making a ditch from one ſea to the other, 
over a neck of land of three hundred furlongs 
in length; it was fifteen foot in breadth, and as 
much in depth, and was fenced with a wall exceed- 


ingly ſtrong and high. Spartacus at firſt flighted 


It was not above eighteen or nineteen years before, that Manlius 


Aquilius the conſul defeated the ſlaves in Sicily, 
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his work; but when proviſions began to fail, and 


he found that he was walled: in, and no more ſup- 


plies were to be had in the peninſula, he took the 


opportunity of a ſhowy: ſtormy night, and filling 


up a {mall part of the-ditch with earth and boughs 
of trees, paſſed over the third part of his army. 
Craflus was afraid leſt he ſhould march directly to 
Rome ; but was ſoon eaſed of that fear, when he 


ſay many of his men upon a mutiny revolt from him, 


and encamp by themſelves upon the Lucanian lake. 
This lake they fay is very changeable, being ſome- 


times ſweet, and ſometimes. ſo falt, that it cannot be 


drunk. Craſſus falling upon theſe, beat them from 
the lake; but he could not continue the ſlaughter, 
becauſe Spartacus coming in at that inſtant, repelled 
the purſuers, and rallied the fugitives. Craſſus had 
formerly adviſed the ſenate to recall Lucullus from 
Thrace, and Pompey from Spain; but now he be- 
gan to repent it, and did all he could to finith the 
war before they came, knowing that the honour of 
the action would redound to him that came firſt to 
his aſſiſtance. He reſolved therefore to ſet upon 
thoſe troops that had revolted, and were encamped 


apart under the command of Caius Cannicius and 


Caſtus. Accordingly he ſent fix thouſand men be- 
fore to ſecure an eminence that commanded the 


enemy, ordering them to do it as privately as poſ- 
fible. Theſe men did all they could to execute their 
orders, covering their arms to prevent diſcovery: 
They were however diſcovered by two women that 
were performing ſacrifices before the camp for the 
ſucceſs of the enemy; and they would have been 
in extreme danger, if Craſſus had not come up on a a 


ſudden with his troops, and given the enemy battle. 
This engagement proved: the moſt obſtinate and 


bloody of any during the, whole courſe of that war. 


For twelve thouſand three hundred of the enemy 
were {lain upon the ſpot, of which number therę 


were only two that were found wounded in the back; 
a. s | : all. 
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all the reſt died ſtanding in their ranks, and fight- 
ing bravely. After this defeat Spartacus retired to- 
wards the mountains of Petelia ; but Quintus, one 
of Craflus's commanders, and Scropha the queſtor, 
purſued and overtook him; but when Spartacus 
faced about, the Romans baſely betook theniſelves 
to flight, and with great difficulty carried off their 
quzſtor who was wounded, This ſucceſs ruined 
Spartacus, becauſe it encouraged the fugitives, who | 
now diſdained any longer to make a flying fight, nor 
would they obey their officers ; + but as they were 
upon their march, they came to them with their 
ſwords in their hands, and compelled them to 
march back again through Lucania, and lead them 
againſt the Romans, This was what Craflus deſired 
with great impatience, for he was told that Pompey 
was at hand; and indeed the aſſemblies abounded 
with ſpeakers who openly declared, that the honour 
of concluding this war was reſerved for him, and 
that at his firſt appearance he would force the ene- 
my to a battle, and make an end of the whole affair 
at once, Craſſus therefore deſiring to fight, en- 
camped very near the enemy, and began to dig a 
trench; but the {ſlaves made a ſally, and attacked 
thoſe who were at work. As freſh ſupplies came in 
on both ſides, Spartacus ſeeing there was no avoid- 
ing an engagement, ranged his whole army in order 
of battle. When his horſe was brought him, he 
drew his ſword, and killed him, ſaying, VI get the 
day, I fhall have a great many better horſes of the ene- 
mies; and if I loſe it, I ſhall have no need of this, He 
then made directly towards Craſſus through ſhowers 
of darts, and heaps of the ſlain; he indeed miſſed 
him, but flew two centurions that attacked him. 
At laſt, when all thoſe that had attended him were 
fled, and he was left alone, hemmed in by his” 
enemies, he bravely ſtood his ground for a lon = 
time, and fell at laſt overcome by numbers. But 2 1 
though Craſſus made good uſe of his fortune, and | 
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not only acted the part of à general, but even ex- 
poſed his perſon, yet Pompey ſhared in the honour 
of the action, for he met with many that fled and 
flew them; ſo that he wrote to the ſenate, T hat 
Craſſus indeed had vanquiſhed the fugitives in a pitched 
battle, but that he had plucked up the war by the roots. 
Pompey was honoured with a magnificent triumph 
for his conqueſt over Sertorius in Spain; but Craſ- 
ſus did not ſo much as deſire a triumph, and it was 
thought mean in'him to accept of an ovation for a 
ſervile war, and to pals throngh the city on foot. 
The original of the word ovation, and the diffe- 
Tence betweeen an ovation and a triumph, we have 
explained in the life of Marcellus, 7 
Upon the merit of theſe great exploits Pompey 


was immediately named conſul, and though Craſſus 


had no reaſon to doubt but he ſhould be named 
with him, yet he did not ſcruple to requeſt his aſ- 
fiſtance. Pompey very readily. embraced- the op- 
portunity, (for he deſired by all means to lay ſome 
obligation upon Craſſus), and zealouſly aſſiſted him 
with all his intereſt ; and he declared in a full aſ- 
ſembly of the people, That he was not leſs obliged to 
them for his colleague than for his own advancement. 
But after they entered upon their office, this amaty 
continued not long ; for they differed almoſt in 
every thing, and were continually claſhing and con- 
_ tending with each other, ſo that the time of their 
conſulſhip paſſed without any action of conſequence, 
except that Craſſus made a great ſacrifice to Her- 
cules, and feaſted the people.at ten thouſand tables, 
and meaſured aut to them corn for three months. 
When their office was ready to expire, a Roman 
knight, one Caius Aurelius, a man who lived a retired 
country- life, mounted the roſtrum at an aſſembly of 
the people, and declared a viſion he had in his ſleep. 
Jupiter, ſays he, appeared to me, and commanded me to 
tell you, that you ſhould nos ſuffer your conſuls to lay 
down their charge before they were made friends. W _ 
* : * 
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he had ſaid this, the people cried out, that they 


Fhould be reconciled, Pompey ſtood fill and ſaid no- 


thing, but Craſſus firſt offering him his hand, ſaid, 
cannot think, my countrymen, that I do a mean thing, 
and unworthy of myſelf, if I make the firſt offers of ac- 
commodation and friendſhip with Pompey, whom you 
yourſelves fiyled The Great before he was of man's 
eſtate, and to whom you decreed a triumph before he was 
quali fed to fit in the ſenate, I his is what is memo- 
rable in Craſſus's conſulſhip; but as for his cenſor- 
ſhip, that was altogether idle and inactive; for he 
neither made a ſcrutiny of the ſenate, nor took a 
review of the knights, nor an account of the peo- 
ple, though he had for his colleague Lutatius Ca- 
tulus, a man of the mildeſt diſpoſition of any of 
the Romans. It was indeed reported, that when 
Craſſus intended a violent and unjuſt action, which 
was the making Egypt tributary to Rome, Catulus 
ſtrongly oppoled it, which was the ſource of ſuch 


a miſunderſtanding between them, that they laid 


down their office by conſent. 

In that great conſpiracy of Catiline, which had 
almoſt ſubverted the government, Craſſus lay un- 
der ſome ſuſpicion ; nay, a certain man named him 
2s one of the conſpirators, though nobody credited 
him. Cicero, however, in one of his orations, o- 
penly charges both Craſſus and Cæſar with being 
concerned in the conſpiracy ; but that ſpeech was 
not publiſhed till they were both dead; and in the 
ſpeech which he made after his conſulſhip, he de- 
clares that Craſſus came to him by night, and 
brought a letter concerning Catiline, Confirming 
the conſpiracy, However it was, Craſſus was after 


this a bitter enemy to Cicero, but was hindered by 


his ſon from doing him any injury; for youn 
Craſſus was very much addicted to learning, an 
the ſtudy of eloquence, and was a conſtant follow- 
er of Cicero, ſo that he put himſelf into mournin 
when he was baniſhed, and perſuaded the reſt of 
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the young men to do the ſame; and at laſt he 
brought about a reconciliation between him and his 
father. | 5 
When Cæſar returned from his province, he was 
preparing to put up for the conſulſhip; but finding 
that Craſſus and Pompey were again at variance, 
he was unwilling to diſoblige one, by making ap- 
plication to the other, though he deſpaired of ſuc- 
ceſs without the help of one of them; he therefore 
made it his buſineſs to reconcile them, and con- 
tinually repreſented to thein, that, by deſtroying each 
other, they advanced the Ciceros, the Catuli, and the 
Cato s, who would really be of no account i they would 
join their forces together; as an union betwen them would 
enable them to manage the affairs of the empire as they 
leaſed. Theſe remonſtrances of Cæſar reconciled 
them, .and :they .three .eſtabliſhed an irreſiſtible 
power, which utterly fubverted the government, 
and deſtroyed the authority both of the ſenate and 
people; not that Cæſar made Craſſus and Pompey 
greater than they were before, but by their means 
he made himſelf greateſt of all; for by the adhe- 
rents of both he was declared conſul without oppo- 
tion; and after he had adminiſtered that office with 


credit, they decreed him the command of the army, 


and appointed him Gaul for his province, that he 
being eſtabliſhed in that government which had 
fallen to his lot, and ſeated there as in his own pe- 
culiar fortreſs, they might without any interruption 
divide the other provinces between them. Pompey 
was prompted to this by an immoderate defire of 
power; but Craſſus added to his old diſeaſe of 
covetouſneſs an ambition to obtain trophies and 
triumphs, which paſſion had been excited in him 
by the late glorious exploits of Cæſar. For 
though he was ſenſible that he was far ſuperiour to 
all others in wealth and authority, yet he could 
not bear to come ſhort of thoſe two in a military 
reputation; inſomuch that this fatal paſſſon woe: 
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left him till it had betrayed him to an ignominious 
death, and involved his country in unſpeakable ca- 
lamities. When Cæſar came out of Gaul to Luca, 
a great many people went thither to meet him, 
and among the reſt Craſſus and Pompey. They had 
ſeveral conferęnces together, wherein they conſulted 
how to get the whole management of affairs into 
their own hands; the only way to which was for 
Cæſar to keep his forces on foot; and for Pompey 
and Craſſus to get new provinces, and conſequently: 
new armies, I his could not be effected but by ob- 
taining the conſulſhip a ſecond time; in which 
Cæſar undertook to aſſiſt them by writing to his 


friends in Rome, and by ſending a good number of 


his ſoldiers to vote for them. 
This agreement being ratified between them, 


Pompey and Craſſus returned to Rome, where their 


deſign was preſently ſuſpected, and it was univer- 
fally ſaid, that this interview portended no good to 
the commonwealth; Marcellus and Domitus there-- 
fore aſked Pompey in the ſenate, if he intended to- 
ftand for the conſulſhip; to which he anſwered, 
Perhaps he would, perhaps not: and being urged a- 
gain, he replied, He world endeavour to procure it for 


honeſt men, but not for the dijhone?... Theſe anſwers - 


appearing too haughty and arrogant, Craſſus an- 
ſwered more civilly, He would defire it, if it might be 
for the advantage of the public, otherwiſe he would dei. 
This anſwer: encouraged others to put in their 


claim, among whom was Domitius. But as ſoon- 


as Craſſus and Pompey declared themſelves candi- 
dates, all of them dropped their pretenſions out of 
fear and reſpect, except Domitus, whom Cato, as 
his friend and relation, exhorted and encouraged 
not to give over, repreſenting to him, That he was 
engaged in the cauſe of liberty ; ſince Craſſus and Pompey 
did not ſo much aim at the conſulſhip as at arbitrary 
power, and were not now putting up for an office, but were 
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endeavour ing to fone into their hands provinces and ar- 
mies. 

Theſe were Cato's words and ſentiments, by 
which he in a manner compelled Domitius to ap- 
pear in the forum, where he found many ready to 
Join him ; for this new ſtep of Craſſus and Pompey 
very much ſurpriſed the people, who ſaid, y 
ſhould they deſire the conſulſbip a a ſecond time, and why. 
they two together, and not with ſome third perſon © Have 
we not ſeveral Romans worthy to be colleagues with Crafs. 
ſus and Pompey ? Theſe things made Pompey's party 
apprehenſive of a diſappointment, ſo that they 
committed every kind of indecency and violence. 
Amongſt other things they lay in wait for Domitius, 
as he was going to the forum before day-break with 
ſome other company; they killed his torch-bearer, 
and wounded ſeveral others, of whom Cato, was. 
one; and having forced them back, and ſhut them 
up in a houſe, they kept them pr ifoners till the e- 
lection was over. Not long after this they again 
confined Domitius to his houſe, drove Cato out of 
the forum, killed ſome that made reſiſtance, de- 
creed Czfar his command for five years longer, 
and appointed to themſelves the governments of 
Syria, and both the Spains, which being decided 
by lot, Syria fell to Crafſus, and the Spains to Poms. 

e 

This deciſion was not diſagreeable to the multi- 
tude, for the people were deſirous that Pompey 
thould not go far from the city; and he being ex- 
tremely fond of his wife, was very glad that it was 
in his power to ſpend great part of his time at home. 
But Craſſus was quite tranſported with his fortune; 
and it was manifeſt that he thought he had never 
enjoyed ſuch happineſs before; ſo that he could 
hardly contain himſelf even when in company and. 
before ſtrangers; but amongſt his intimate friends 
he uttered many childiſh things, which were un- 
worthy of his Age, and —— to his nature; * 
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he never was much given to boaſting in all the reſt 
of his life ; but then being ſtrangely puffed up, and 
having his 3 imagination heated, he would not limit 
his fortune with Parthia and Syria, but looking on 
the actions of Lucullus againſt I igranes, and the 
| Exploits of Pompey againſt Mithridates, as mere 
trifles, he propoſed to himſelf in his hopes to paſs 
as far as Bactria and India, and the utmoſt ocean; 
not that he was obliged by. his office to undertake 
the Parthian war, but it was well known that Craſ- 
ſus was deſirous of it, and Cæſar wrote to him out 
of Gaul, commending his reſolution, and inciting 
him to it. When he was ready to ſer out, Ateius 
one of the tribunes of the people threatened to ſtop 
his journey, and many were ready to join with him, 
for they could not without indignation think of his 
entering. into a war againſt a people, who had ne- 
ver done them any injury, but were in friendſhip 
and alliance with them. Craſſus being alarmed at 
this menace, deſired Pompey to ſtand by him and 
accompany him, for he had a great authority a- 
mongſt the people; and when ſeveral were pre- 
pared, and reſolved to obſtruct his paſſage, they no 
ſooner beheld Pompey walking before him with a 
gay ſerene countenance, but they were inſtantly 
appeaſed, and opening on each ſide made way for 
him. But Ateius met him _ boldly, and firſt by 
words conjured him not to proceed ; then he com- 
manded an officer to ſeize and devain him; but, the 
other tribunes not permitting it, he was forced to 
releaſe him. Wherefore Ateius running before to 
the gate, placed on the ground a pan full of live 
coals, and as ſoon as Craſſus came he threw per- 
fumes into it, and pouring libations over them, 
invoked certain ſtrange #nd terrible deities, and 
curſed him with moſt dreadful imprecations, It is 
the opinion of the Romans, that there is ſo much 
virtue in theſe ſacred and ancient rites, that no man 
can n eſcape the effects of them, and chat even he 
R x3 whe 
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who uſes them never proſpers; ſo. that they are 
practiſed but by few perſons, and that only upon 
very important occaſions, Wherefore Ateius-was. 
very much blamed for: pronouncing his maledic-- 
tions againſt that very country for the ſake of which 
be was incenſed againſt Craſſus, and for. devoting, 
it by thoſe horrible rites to the avenging deities, 
Craſſus, however, proceeded to. Brundufium ;. 
and though it was then winter, and the ſea was: 
very tempeſtuous, he had-not patience to wait, but: 
went on board, and loſt many of his ſhips in his 
paſſage. With the remnant of his forces he march- 
ed a-foot through Galatia ; where, meeting with 
King Deiotarus, who, though very old, was build- 
ing a new city, he told him by way. of raillery, You 
begin to build at the twelfth hour. Neither do you, re- 
plied he laughing, undertake your Parthian. expedition 
very early in the morning: for Craſſus was then three-- 
ſcore years old, and ſeemed ſtill older than he was. 
At his firſt. coming, things anſwered his expecta- 
tion; for he made a bridge over the Euphrates 
without much difficulty, paſſed with his army in 
ſafety, and became maſter of many cities of Meſo- 
potamia, which yielded themſelves up voluntarily. 
One only, which was governed by a tyrant called 
Apollonius, had the courage to reſiſt. Craſſus having 
loſt about a hundred of his foldiers there, drew: 
down all his forces againſt it, took it by ſtorm, 
plundered it, and ſold all the inhabitants. The 
Greeks call this city Zenodotia. Upon the taking of 
it Craſſus permitted the army to ſalute him Impera- 
tor; but this proved a great diſgrace to him; for _ 
10 be ſo elated with a trifling advantage, ſeemed ta 
ſhow a meanneſs of ſpirit, and a deſpair of per- 
forming any nobler achievement. After this, he 
placed ſeven thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe as 
a garriſon in his new conqueſts, and then returned 
to take up his winter-quarters in Syria. There he 
was met by his ſon, who had been honoured with 
abt - : ſeveral 
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_ ſeveral military rewards conferred on him by Cz- 
. far, who ſent him to the aſſiſtance of his father 
with a ſelect body of horſe confiſting of a thouſand 
men. Here Craſſus ſeems to have. been guilty of 
the greateſt error of all that he committed, except: 
his having undertaken the expedition itfelf; for 
whereas he ought to have gone forward and ſeized 
Babylon and Seleucia, cities that were ever at en- 
mity with the Parthians, he gave the enemy time to 
provide againſt him. Beſides he ſpent his time in 
Syria more like a uſurer than a- general; for he 
took no account of the arms, nor did he employ 
himſelf in reviewing and exerciſing his ſoldiers, but 
was very exact in computing the revenue of the 
cities, and ſpent many days in weighing the treaſure 
that was in the. temple of Hierapolis “. He ſent to 
all the towns and communities a lift containing the 
number of ſoldiers they were each of them to levy ;. 
and when they were raiſed, upon payment of a ſum 
of money he diſcharged them; by which he loſt 
his credit, and made himſelf deſpicable. 

The firſt omen he met with of his future miſ- 
fortunes, was from this very goddeſs of Hierapolis, 
whom ſome call Venus, others. Juno, others Nature, 
or the cauſe that produces all things out of moi- 
ſture, and the inſtructor of mankind in the know- 
ledge of every thing that is good; for as they were 
coming out of the temple, young Craſſus ſtumbled, 
and his father fell upon him. When he had drawn 
his army out of their winter- quarters, ambaſſadors 
came to him from Arſaces King of Parthia, who 
in few words delivered their commifſion to him. 
They told him, that F the army was ſent by the peo- 
ple of Rome, the king denounced.an eternal. and irrecon- 

* About twenty miles from Euphrates, there was a city called 
Bambyce, It was likewiſe named Edeſſa and Hierapolis, or the holy 
city, and by the Syrians Mageg, where the goddeſs called Atargatis 
Was worſhipped with great devotion. Lucian mentions this temple in 


his treatiſe of the goddeſs of Syria, as the richeſt ſpot 1 in the univerſe z 
for offerings flowed daily! into it from all parts. 
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| cileable war ; but if (as he underſioed it was), Craſſus, 
againſi the conſent of the Romans, had invaded his 
country purely to ſatisfy his own avarice, then he would 
be more mercaful, and taking pity upon Craſſus's age, 
would ſend back thoſe foldiers. whom he looked upon rather 
as.in à priſon, than in a garriſen. Craſſus told them 
with an arrogant air, that he would return his anſwer 
at Seleucia ; at which Vagiſes the chief of them ſmi- 
led, and ſhowing the palm of his hand, ſaid, Hair 
will grow here, Craſſus, before thou wilt ſee Seleucia. 
They then returned to their king Orodes *, and 
told him that he muſt prepare for war. Several of 
the Romans that were in garriſon in Meſopotamia, 
with great hazard made their eſcape, and told Craſ- 
ſus that the danger was worth his concern; becauſe they 


- 


by experience xnew the number of the enemy, and their 


manner of fighting, when they afſaulted- their towns. 
And as it is the cuſtom. of people in a. fright to 
make objects ſeem. greater than they really are, they 


added, that it was impoſſible to eſcape them by flight, 


and as impoſſible to overtake them when they fled; that 


they had new ſtrange ſorts of weapons as fwift as ſight, 


that pierced whatever they met with, befere one could ſee 
rom whom they came; that their cataphracti, or men 


armed at all points, were ſo provided, that their weapons 


would pierce through every thing, while their armour- 


was proof againſt ail the weapons of their enemies. This 


account very much abated the courage and reſolu- 
tion of the ſoldiers; for till then they thought 
there was no difference between the Parthians and 
the Armenians and Cappadocians, who tired Lucul- 
lus in following them up and down; they had i- 
magined that the difficulty of the war conſiſted on- 
ly in the tediouſneſs of the march, and the trouble 
* Pjutarch here calls the king of Parthia, Orodes, whom he had 
mentioned before under the name” of Arſaces. Probably Arſaces was 
the common name of the royal family of the Arſacides, and Orodes was 
the proper name of this prince. He was the Son of Phraates the Se- 
cond, and obtained the cron by the murder of his elder brother Mi- 
thridates, 2 | ; | | OY 
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of chaſing thoſe that durſt not come to an engage- 
ment; ſo that the danger of a battle was beyond 
their expectation. Therefore ſome of the princi- 

al officers, among whom was Caſhus the quæſtor, 
adviſed Craſſus to proceed no further at preſent, 
but to take new meaſures for the whole enterpriſe. 
At the ſame time the ſoothſayers told him in pri- 
vate, that the omens were unlucky, that the ſacri- 
fices were not acceptable, but portended ſome fa- 
tal event. I] his however had no weight with Craſ- 
fas, who hearkened to none but thoſe who exhort- 
ed him to proceed. | 

But that which confirmed him moft in his reſo- 
lation, was the arrival of Artabaſes King of Arme- 
nia, who. came to his afſiſtance with ſix thouſand 


horſe, which were ſaid to be only the king's life- 


ard, for he promiſed him ten thouſand caval 
beſides armed from head to foot, and thirty thou- 
fand infantry, all to be maintained at his own 
charge. This prince perſuaded Craſſus to invade 
Parthia by the way of Armenia, where he himſelf 


would ſupply his army with forage, and where his 


paſſage would be more ſecure, by reaſon of the 
roughneſs of the country, and a continued chain 
of mountains, which were almoſt unpaſſable to. 
horſe, in which the main. ſtrength of the Parthians. 
conſiſted, Craſſus thanked him in the ſtrongeſt 
manner for his kindneſs and for the ſplendid aftift-. 
ance he offered him, but ſaid, he was reſolved topaſs 
through Meſopotamia, where he had left a great many 
brave Roman ſoldiers ; whereupon the Armenian took 
his leave, and returned home. 0 
As Craſſus was pafling his troops over a bridge, 
which he had, built acroſs the Euphrates, near 
Zeugma, many dreadful claps of thunder were 
heard, and the lightning flaſhed in the faces of the 
ſoldiers; during the ſtorm, a hurricane broke 


down the bridge, and carried part of it away; two 


thunderbolts fell upon the very place where the ar- 
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muy was going to encamp; and one of the general's 


horſes richly harneſſed, ran away with the groom 
upon his back, leaped into the river, and was ſeen 
no more. It is likewiſe ſaid, that when they went 
to take up the landard'of the firſt legion, the eagle 
turned itſelf backward of its own accord; and that 
after he had paſſed: over his army, as they were diſ- 
tributing the- proviſions among the ſoldiers, they 
firſt gave them lentiles and ſalt, which the Romans 
account ominous, and tokens of mourning, for 
which: reaſon they vre offered upon the tombs of 
the dead. As Craſſus was haranguing his ſoldiers, 
he let fall an expreſſion which ſtruck a great terrour 


into the army; for he ſaid, I will break down the 


bridge, that none of you may return; and though when 
he perceived the ill effect that inconſiderate expreſ- 
ſion had produced among the ſoldiers, he ought to 
have corrected or explained it, yet this out of mere 
obſtinacy he neglected. And laſt of all, when the 
uſual ſacrifice was performed for purifying the ar- 
my, and the prieſt preſented him with the entrails, 


he let them flip out of his hand; and when he ſaw 


the ſtanders-by concerned at it, he laughed and: 
faid, See what it is to be an old man; but I'll hold my 
feord faſt enough, 

At the ſame time he began his march along the 
Euphrates with ſeven legions, almoſt four thouſand: 
horſe, and as many light-armed foldiers, He had 
not been long upon his march before ſome of his 
ſcouts returned, declaring that not one man ap- 
peared, but that they ſaw the footing of a great 
many horſes which ſeemed to have fled, as it they: 


bad been purſued by an enemy. This intelligence 


greatly. encouraged. Craſſus; and the Romans began 
to deſpiſe the Parthians, as men that would not 
face them, nor ſtand an engagement. But Caſſius 
again adviſed him to refreſh his army in ſome of the gan- 
#1ſon-towns, and remain there till they could get certain 
intelligence of the enemy; at leaſt, if he marched towards 

1 | Seleucta, . 
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Seleucia, to keep by the river; for thus he would have 
the convenience of ſhips to bring him proviſions, which © 
might always accompany the army, and the river would 
ſecure them from being environed, and if they ſhould fight, 
it might be upon equal terms. As Craſſus was confi- 
dering of this, there came to the camp a chief of 
an Arabian clan, named Ariamnes *, a man of 
great ſubtlety and diſſimulation, and who was the 
chief cauſe of all the misfortunes that befel them. 
Some of the ſoldiers who had ſerved under Pompey 
knew him; for he had received ſome kindneſſes 
from him, and was therefore looked upon as a ſure 
friend to the Romans. But he was now ſuborned 
by the king's officers, and ſent to. Craſſus to entice 
him, if poſſible, from the river and the hills into 
the plain, where he might be ſurrounded ; for the 
Parthians deſired any thing rather than to be obli- 
ged to meet the Romans face to face. T his Bar- 
barian coming into the camp, began firſt by extol- 
ling Pompey as his benefactor, (for he was very e- 
loquent); then he ſeemed to admire Craſſus's troops, 
and blamed him for waſting his time in prepara- 
tions, when feet were of more uſe to him than 
hands or weapons, againſt thole men who taking 
with them the moſt valuable of their effects, and 
all thoſe for whom they had the greateſt affection, 
had deſigned long ago to fly for refuge: to the Scy- 
thians or Hyrcanians, But, ſaid he, ſuppoſing they 
were to fight, at leaſt you ought to make what haſte you 
can, before the king, recovered from his fFight, can draw 
his forces together; for you ſee Surena and Syllaces wha 


are ſent to amuſe you, and hinder your further progreſs, 


but the king. himſelf keeps at a aiftance. This, howe- 
ver, was entirely falſe; for Orgles bad divided 
his army into two parts, with one of which he in 
perſon ravaged Armenia, in order to be revenged 
of Artabaſes, while he ſent Surena againſt the Ro- 
mans, not out of contempt, as ſome pretend, for it 
* Appian and Dion Cafhus call him Acbarus or Agbarus, ; 
5 * 18 
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is not probable that he ſhould deſpiſe Craſſus, one 

- of the chief men. of Rome, and think it more ho- 

nourable to go and fight with Artabaſes, and invade 

Armenia; on the contrary, I believe he apprehend- 

ed the danger, and therefore choſe to remain at a 

diſtance and wait the event, ſending Surena before 

to hazard a battle, and prevent the Romans from 

advancing further. Nor was this Surena an ordi» 

nary perſon, but for wealth, family, and authori- 

ty, the ſecond man in the kingdom, and for cou- 

rage and {kill, the firſt; neither was he exceeded 

by any in ſtature and the comelineſs of his perſon. 

Whenever he travelled, though alone, he had a 

| thouſand camels to carry his baggage, two hundred 

; chariots full of concubines, a thouſand men com- 

pletely armed for his guards, and a great many 

. more light- armed; and the vaſſals and flaves that 

* were in his retinue, amounted at leaſt to ten thou- 

ſand. Beſide this, he inherited from his anceſtors 

the honour of ſetting the crown upon the king's 

* Head at his coronation, It was Surena who reſto- 

red this very King Orodes from exile. It was he 

'who took the great city of Seleucia, where he was 

* the firſt that ſcaled the walls, and with his own 

hands beat off all thoſe that oppoſed him. And p 

though at that time he was not above thirty years : 

old, he was remarkable for prudence and under- 

ſtanding; wherein he had much the advantage of 

Craſſus, who was eaſy to be impoſed upon, at firſt 

through his confidence and raſhneſs, and afterwards 

through the terrour and conſternation which his 
misfortunes had thrown him into, 

When Ariamges had thus prevailed upon him to 

3 withdraw from Me river, he led him, by a way that 

at firſt ſeemed pleaſant and eaſy, but was after- 

wards very troubleſome by reaſon of the depth of 

the ſand, into a vaſt plain without trees or water, 

and of ſo prodigious an extent, that the eye could 

not reach to the limits of it; ſo that the foldiers 

| were 
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were not only ſpent with thirſt, and the difficulty ot 
the paſſage, but thrown into the utmoit deſpair. by 
à dreary unbounded proſpect, where no. plant, 
ſtream, hillock, or graſs was to be ſeen, and where 
they had nothing in view but heaps of ſand, which, 
| like the waves of a tempeſtuous ſea, rolled in upon 
them on every fide.  'I his was ſufficient. to make 
him ſuſpect he was betrayed, of which there was 
no room to doubt after the arrival of meſſengers 
from Artabaſes. That prince informed. Crafſus, 
That he was engaged in à bloody war with Orodes, wha 
had invaded his. country; ſo that now it was impoſſible for 
him to fend him any ſuccours. © Fherefore be adviſed 
him to march towards Armenia, where with their joint 
forces they might give Orodes battle; but if he would not 
. follow that advice, he conjured him at leaſt never to encamp 
in any plain open country favourable* to the cavalry, but 
to keep cloſe to the mountains, Craſſus, out of pride 
and vexation, diſdained to return him an anſwer in 
writing, but told his meſſengers, That at preſent he 
Twas not at leiſure to mind the Armenians, but that in 
due time he would call upon them, and puniſh Arias 
baſes for his treachery, Caſſius was now {till more 
incenſed; however he forbore giving any more of 
his advice to Crafſus, who he ſaw could not reliſh 
it, but taking the traitor aſide he vented his anger 


upon him, Thou wretch, {aid he, what evil genius 


brought thee to our camp, and with what charms and po- 
trons haſt thou bewitched Craſſus, and perſuaded him to 
lead his army into theſe unbounded deſerts, into this abyſs 
, ſand, and to chuſe a march fitter for a captain of A- 
rabian robbers, than the general of a Roman army ©. The 
crafty Barbarian anſwered Caſſius with great humi- 
lity, and conjured him to have patience yet a little 
longer. After this he paſſed up and down through 
the ranks, cheering and animating the ſoldiers, and 
aſking them in a ſcoffing manner, hat do you. think 
you are marching through Campania ? And do you expect 


every where to find ſprings, and ſhades, and baths, and 
8 4 | . 
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inns for your entertainment? you muſt conſider that you 


are now traverſing the confines of Arabia and 4 
Thus he ſoothed and wheedled the Romans; and 
before the cheat was diſcovered, he rode away. 
- Grafſus indeed was privy to his departure, for he 
had perſuaded him that it was for his ſervice, and 

that he would go and contrive how to diſorder the 
affairs of the enemy. It was obſerved, that Craſſus 


came not abroad that day in his purple robe, ſuch 


as the Roman generals uſe to wear, but in a black 
robe, and that as ſoon as he perceived it, he went 
and changed it, The ſtandard-bearers were hard- 
ly able to take up their eagles, which ſeemed to be 
fixed to the ground, of which Craſſus took no 
other notice than to laugh at it; and haſtening their 
march, he compelled his infantry to keep pace with 
the cavalry, till ſome few of the ſcouts returned, 
and reported, that their companions were ſlain, and 
that they hardly eſcaped, that the Parthians were 
at hand, and that their army was very numerous 
and reſolute. . This report ſpread a general con- 
ſternation through the army, but no one was 
ſo ſenſibly affected with it as Craſſus himſelf. The 
fright and confuſion he was in impaired his reaſon, 
and in that hurry of thought he drew up his army. 
At firſt he followed the advice of Caſſius, and o- 
pened the ranks and files as wide as poſſible, that 
they might take up a large ſpace, to prevent their 

being ſurrounded ; and he diſtributed the horſe in- 
to the wings. But afterwards changing his mind, 


he drew up his army in a ſquare, and made a front 


every way, each front conſiſting of twelve cohorts, 
to every one of which he allotted a troop of horſe, 


that no part might be deſtitute of the affiſtance of 
the cavalry, but that the whole body might charge 


with equal advantage and ſecurity. Caffius command- 


ed one of the wings, young Craſſus the other, and 
he himſelf was in the middle. Thus they marched 


on 600 they came to a river named Baliſſus, a very 
? inconſiderable 
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inconſiderable one in itſelf, but very grateful to the 


ſoldiers, who had ſuffered ſo much by drought and 


heat in their march over a barren and ſandy deſert. 


Moft of the commanders were of opinion that they 


ought to remain there that night, and inform 
themſelves as well as poſſible of the.number of the 
enemies and their order, and fo march againſt them 
at break of day; but Craſſus was fo inflamed by 
the eagerneſs of his ſon, and of the horſemen that 
were with him, who urged him to lead them 'on, 
and engage, that he commanded thoſe who wanted 
refreſhment, to eat and drink as they ſtood in their 
ranks; and before they had all done, he led them 
on, not leiſurely and by ftops, as if he was going to 
battle, but with a quick and continued pace till they 
{aw the enemy, who, contrary to their expectation, 
icemed neither ſo many nor ſo magnificently armed 
as the Romans expected ; for Surena had hid his 
main force behind the firſt ranks, and to prevent 
their being diſcovered by the. glittering of their ar- 
mour, he commanded them to cover it with thely 
coats, and with ſkins of beaſts, | 
W hen both armies were near, and ready to en- 
gage, the general had no ſooner given the ſignal, 
but immediately all the field rung with a hideous 
noiſe, and terrible clamour; for the Parthians do 
not excite their men to action with cornets and 
trumpets, but with a ſort of hollow inſtruments 
covered with leather, and ſurrounded with braſs 
bells, which being beaten inceſſantly, make a deep 


and diſmal ſound, which ſeems compounded of the 


bellowing of wild beaſts and the rattling of thun- 
der; for they wiſely conſidered that of all the ſenſes, 
that of hearing moſt effectually diſturbs the mind, 
agitates the paſſions, and ſubverts the underſtand- 
ing, When they had ſufficiently terrified the Ro- 
moans with that ſtrange noiſe, on a ſudden throw- 

ing off the covering of their armour, they ſeemed 


all on Ups from the glittering brightneſs of their 


S'1 3 helmets 
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helmets and breaſt - plates, which were made of 


Margian ſteel, and from the braſs and. iron trap- 


pings s of their horſes. At their head appeared Su- 


rena, who was himſelf the talleſt and comelieſt man 
in the whole army. The ſweetneſs of his looks, and 
effeminacy of his habit, did not promiſe ſo much 
ſtrength and courage as he really poſſeſſed; for his. 
face was painted, and his hair parted, after the 


faſhion of the Medes, whereas the other Parthians. 


looked more terrible, and wore their hair rough. 
and uncombed, after the manner of the Scythi- 
ans. 1 heir firſt deſign was with their lances to 
beat down and force back the firſt ranks of the 


Romans; but when they perceived the depth of 
their files, and the firmneſs with which they kept 


their ground, they made a retreat, and: pretending 
to ſeparate and break their ranks, they encompaſſ- 
ed the Romans. before they were aware of it.. 
Then Craſſus commanded his light-armed. ſoldiers. 
to charge upon them; but they had not gone far, 
before they met with ſuch. a ſhower of arrows, 


that they were obliged. to retire amongſt the heavy- 
armed ſoldiers. And this was the firſt occaſion of 


their diſorder and terrour; for now they perceived. 

the ſtrength and. force of the Parthian weapons, a- 

Re which no armour was proof, for they . pier- 
ed through every thing that came in their way. 


The Parthians then divided themſelves, and began 


to ſhoot from all ſides, without aiming at any par- 
3 mark; for indeed the Romans were drawn 

ſo cloſe, that they could not miſs if they would, 
10 the wounds they gave were deep and terrible; 


for their bows being very large, ſtrong, and flexi- 


ble, diſcharged their arrows with an impetuous ra- 


pidity. Now were the Romans in a moſt deſperate 
fituation; for if they kept their ranks, they were 
- wounded mortally ;; and if they quitted them, 


and charged the enemy, though they could make 
no Tee apnoea ppon. them, they were ſtill equally 


ſufferers. 
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ſufferers themſelves. - For the Parthians would 


run from them, and at the ſame time wound them 


with their arrows; for of all nations, next to 
the Scythians, they are the moſt expert in that art; 
and this is wiſely contrived; for by continuing to 
fight and defend chemſelves, they take away the diſ- 
honour of their flight. The Romans at firſt ſup- 
ported this with patience, thinking that when they 
had ſpent all their arrows, they would cither give 
over or fight hand to hand ; but when they under- 
ſtood that there was a great number of camels load- 
ed with arrows in the rear, and that when the firſt 
ranks had diſcharged thoſe they had, they wheeled 


off, and took more; then Craſſus, ſceing no end of 


his miſeries, began to deſpair, and ſent to his ſon, 


bidding him endeavour art all events to engage the 


enemy before he was quite ſurrounded,, for it was 
him that one of the wings of the Parthians chiefly 

aimed at, and endeavoured to attack in the rear. The 
young man therefore taking with him thirteen hun- 
dred horſe, (a thouſand of which he had from Cz- 


ſar), five hundred archers, and eight cohorts of in- 


fantry that were next at hand, wheeled about with 
A deſign to charge the Parthians. But they, whether 
it was that they feared to ſtand againſt an army in ſo 


.good array, (as ſome think), or elſe that they deſign- 
ed to entice young Craſſus as far as they could from 


his father, turned their backs and fled. Upon this, 


young Craſſus crying out with a loud voice, They 


dare not land, with full ſpeed purſued them, He 


had with him Megabacchus and Cenſorinus *, the 


former of whom was famous for his ſtrength and 
courage, the latter for being of a noble family, and 


an excellent orator; they were both intimate friends 


of Craſſus, and nearly of the ſame age with him. 


Ther horſe thus puſhing on, the infantry ſtaid little 
behind, being elated with hope and joy; for they 


* It is very plain that this word has been corrupted, for Megabac- 
chus cannot be a Roman name. 
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ſuppoſed they had already conquered, and now 
were only purſuing, till, when it was too late, and 
they were got too far from the main body, they 
perceived the ſtratagem ; for they that ſeemed to 
Hy, now turned again, and were joined by a great 
many others. Hereupon young Craſſus made a halt, 
thinking that the enemy, when they faw them ſo 
few in number, would venture to come to a cloſe 
engagement. But the Barbarians placing their arm 
ed cavalry in the front, detached their light horſe, 
who wheeling round incloſed then: on every ſide ; 
and by ſcouring the plain, they raiſed ſuch a duſt 
From the heaps of fand with which it abounded, 
that the Romans could neither ſee nor ſpeak to one 
another, and, for want of room, tumbling toge- 
ther on heaps, were ſhin, not by a quick and eaſy 
death, but with intolerable pains and convulfions ; 
for, rolling upon the ground with the arrows ſtick- 
ing in their wounds, they died in that manner; or 
| if they tried by force to pluck them out, the barb- 
e points caught hold of the nerves and veins, ſo 
| that they miferably tortured themſelves. Many of 
them died thus, and they that ſurvived were in- 

! capable of action; for when young Craflus exhort- 
= ed them to charge the armed cavalry, they ſhowed 
2 him their hands nailed to their ſhields, and their 
feet ſtuck to.the ground, ſo that they could neither 

fly nor fight, Wherefore he charged briſkly with 

his horſe, and made a gallant onſet. But the fight 

| . was very unequal, with reſpect both to the offen- 
4 five and the defenfive part; for his men with their 
? weak and {mall javelins, ſtruck againſt armour that 
| was made of tough raw hides, or well-tempered 
„ ſteel; whereas the bodies of the Gauls, which were 
| either naked or but lightly armed, were expoſed to 
= - the ſtrong ſpears of the enemy. Thefe were the 
| troops on whom young Crafſus chiefly depended; 
. and indeed he performed wonders with them; for 
they would catch hold of the enemies ſpears, and 
I 2 | . ſeizing 
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ſeizing on their bodies, would pull them from their 


Horſes, and fling them on the ground, where they 
could ſcarce ſtir by reaſon of the heavineſs of their 
armour; and many of the Gauls quitting ter 
own horſes, would creep under thoſe of the enemy, 


and wound them in the belly; this made them un- 
ruly through the exceſs of pain, ſo that bounding 
up, they | threw their riders, and trampled upon 


them and the enemy promiſcuouſly. But that 
which diſtreſſed the Gauls moſt of all, was the ex- 
ceſſive heat and thirſt, to which they had not been 
accuſtomed, They likewiſe loſt moſt of their hor- 
ſes; for riding full ſpeed againſt the Parthian ca- 
valry, they ran upon their ſpears, ſo that they were 


forced to retire towards the foot, and carry off 


young Craſſus, who was dangerouily wounded. -- 
As they were drawing off, they obſerved a ſandy 


hulock at a ſmall diſtance from them, and retreat- 


ed to it, There tying their horſes to one another, 
and placing them in the middle, they: joined their 
ſhields together, and as it were entrenched them- 
ſelves behind them, thinking it would prove ſome 
defence againſt the Barbarians: but the contrary 
happened ; for, when troops are "drawn up on a 
plain, the front, in ſome meaſure, ſecures thoſe 
who are behind ; but when they are upon a hill, 
the inequality of the ground making the rear ap» 
pear above the front, they are all equally expoſed 
to the miſſive weapons of the enemy. This was the 


caſe of the Romans, who all lay open to the aflauls 


of the Barbarians, and could only bewail their miſ- 
fortune in dying fo ingloriouſly and inaCtively.. 

© Young Craſſus had with him two Greeks, who 
had ſettled in that country in a town called Carre, 


"The name of one of them was Hieronymus, and of 


the other Nicomachus, I heſe men preſſed him to re- 
tire with them to-a town called Iſchnæ, which had 


declared for the Romans, and was not far diſtant, 
But he replied, That there was no death fo cruel as to 


. oblige 
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oblige him to abandon thoſe who ſacrificed their lives for 


bis ſale. At the ſame time conjuring them to pro- 
vide for their own ſafety, he embraced and diſmiſſ- 
ed them. Then being unable to make uſe of his 
own hand, which was pierced by an arrow, he 
preſented his fide to his armour-bearer, and com- 
manded him to run him through. It is ſaid that 
Cenſorinus fell in the ſame manner, and that Me- 
: gabacchus ſlew himſelf, as did moſt of the princi- 
pal officers; the reſt fell by the ſpears of the Par- 
__ - thians, and defended themſelves to the laſt. The 
Parthians took no more than five hundred priſon- 
ers; and when they had cut off the head of young 
Craſſus, they marched againſt the father, whoſe 
affairs were in this poſture. After he had com- 
manded his ſon to fall upon the enemy, and word 
was brought him that they were flying, and that the 
Romans were in hot purſuit of them, and at the 

fame time obſerved that he himſelf was not ſo vi- 
gorouſly attacked as before, (for many of thoſe with 
whom he was engaged, went to join the others who 
were going againſt young Craſſus), his courage be- 

gan a little to revive, and drawing his army into an 
advantageous poſt, he expected every moment when 
his ſon would return from the purſuit. 
The meſſengers his ſon had firſt ſent to adver- 
tiſe him of his danger, fell into the hands of the 
Barbarians, who put them to the ſword; the laſt 

_ - Hardly eſcaping, came and declared, that Publius 
was loſt, unleſs he had ſpeedy ſuccours. At this 
news Craſſus was diſtracted by a croud of paſſions, 
and fo diſcompoſed in his mind, that he had no 
longer the uſe of his reaſon, being on the one hand 
fearful of loſing the whole, and on the other care- 
ful for his ſon's preſervation ; but at laſt he re- 

; ſolved to move to his aſſiſtance. In this reſolution 
he ordered the army to march; but that very mo- 
ment the Parthians, who were returning from the 
defeat of young Craſſus, arrived with loud excla- 

5 mations; 
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mations, and ſongs: of victory, which rendered them 
ſtill more terrible. At the ſame time the found of 
their drums and. cymbals rung in the ears of the 
Romans, who knew it was a prelude to a freſh en- 
gagement. The Barbarians brought the head of 
young Craſſus upon the point of a ſpear ; and when 
they were come near, they ſhowed it to the Ro- 
mans, and aſked with an infolent ſcoff who were his 
parents, and to what family he belonged : For, ſaid 
they, it is impoſſible that ſo brave and noble a youth ſhould 
be the ſon of ja pitiful a coward as Craſſus. This fight 
diſmayed the Romans above all their other calami- 
ties; for inſtead of being inſpired with courage and 
a deſire of revenge, as might have been expected. 
they were ſeized with horrour and trembling. In 
the mean time Craſſus behaved with more conſtancy 
and reſolution than uſual, and outdid himſelf in 
this terrible diſaſter. For paſſing through the 
ranks, he cried out, This, O Romans, is my own pecu- 
liar ſs, but the fortune and the glory of Rome is ſafe and 
wnhurt ſo long as you are liuing; however, tf any one be 
concerned for my loſs of the beſt of ſons, let him turn bis 
reſentment upon the enemy. Put a flap to their joy, re- 
venge their cruelty,” nor be diſmayed at what is paſt ; for 
| whoever attempts great things, muſt meet with ſome: diſ- 
appointments. Neither did Lucullus overthrow Tigra- 
nes, nor Scipio Antiachus, without effuſion of blood : oun 
anceſtors have loft a thouſand ſhips on the coafts of Sicily, 
and many of their generals and commanders in Italy; and 
yet, notwithſtanding theſe loſſes, they never failed to over= 
throw the conquerors ; for the ſlate of Rome did not ar- 
rive to this height by fortune, but by perſeverance and 
fortitude in adverſity. - Craſſus endeavoured by this 
diſcourſe to revive the courage of his ſoldiers, but 
he hardly found any of them affected by what he 
faid ; and when he ordered them to ſhout for the 
battle, he perceived the dejection of the whole ar- 
my; for the ſhout they gave was faint, low, and 
unequal, whereas that of the enemy was. clear and 
7 — bold. 
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bold. When they came to the attaek, the light 


horſe of the Parthians flanked the wings of the Ro- 
mans, and annoyed them with their arrows, whilſt 


the infantry attacking them with their ſpears in the 


front, drove them into a narrow ſpace, all but 
thoſe who ruſhed upon them with a deſperate cou- 
rage, to avoid dying a molt painful death by their 
arrows. For though they could not do the enemy 
much damage, they drew this benefit from their 


. boldneſs, that they were ſuddenly diſpatched by 


the large wounds they received; for the Barba- 
rians puthed their long thick fpears with fach vio- 


lence, that they often pierced through two men at 


once. | 25 
In this manner the fight continued till night came 


on, and parted them. When the Parthians re- 
treated, they declared in an inſulting manner, That 


they would allow Craſſus one night to mourn for the lſs 
of his ſon, unleſs he thought it more expedient to go volun- 
tarily, and ſurrender himſelf to Arſaces, than to be forci- 
bly carried to him. They encamped near the Roman 


-army, not doubting that the next day they ſhould 


complete their victory * "oh IV 8 
But this proved a melancholy night to the Ro- 


mans. They neither thought of burying their 


dead, or of taking care of the wounded and the 
dying. They were all employed in lamenting their 
own misfortunes; for they ſaw there was no poſſi- 
bility of eſcaping either by remaining in their camp 


till it was light, or by committing themſelves under 


the cover of the night to that. boundleſs plain. 
Beſides, their wounded men would not ſuffer them 
to make uſe of this laſt expedient; for to take 


them with them would retard their flight, and if 


they left them behind, their cries and moans would 
give the enemy notice of their retreat. 


Though they were ſenſible that Craſſus was the 


ſole cauſe of their diſtreſs, yet they were all deſi- 
rous to ſee him, and to hear him ſpeak. * 5 
L as 
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had thrown himſelf on the earth in a remote cor- 
ner with his head covered, and lay as a ſtriking ex- 
ample of the inſtability of fortune to the ignorant 
and unthinking, but to the wiſe and conſiderate a 
more fatal example of the effects of raſhneſs and 
ambition, which would not ſuffer him to be ſatisfied. 
with being the firſt among ſo many millions of men, 
but made him think himſelf in a mean and diſ- 


honourable rank whilſt there were two that were 


his ſuperiours. 4 1 

Octavius his lieutenant and Caſſius came to him, 
to rouſe and comfort him; but ſeeing him wholly 
abandoned to his grief, they called a council of 
war, in which it was reſolved that the army ſhould 
march without ſound of trumpet. At firſt their 
orders were obſerved with a profound ſilence; but 
ſoon after, when the ſick and wounded ſaw that 
they were left behind, a ſtrange confuſion and tu- 
mult, with outcries and lamentations, filled the 
camp; and a trembling and dread ſeized thoſe who 
were upon the march, as if the enemy were juſt be- 
hind them; by which means now and then turning 
back, now and then drawing up in order of battle, 
ſometimes taking up the wounded that followed 
them; and ſometimes laying them down, they 
waſted a great deal of time. Three hundred horſe 
however eſcaped under the conduct of Ignatius, 
who arriving about midnight at Carræ, called to 
the watch, and bid them tell Coponius the gover- 
nour that Craſſus had fought a very great battle with 
the Parthians ; and without explaining himſelf fur- 
ther, or telling who he was, he went on to Zeug- 
ma; by which means he ſaved himſelf and his men, 
but was univerſally condemned for deſerting his ge- 
neral. However this ſlight information given to 
Coponius proved of great ſervice to Craſſus; for 


he ſuſpecting by this haſty and confuſed manner of 


delivering it, that the news was unfavourable, im- 
mediately ordered the garriſon to arms; and as 


+ 
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Toon as he underſtood that Craſſus was on the way 


towards him, he went out to meet him, and re- 


. ceived him with his army into the town. | 


* The Parthians, although they perceived the re- 
treat of the Romans in the night, yet did not pur- 


ſue them; but as ſoon as it was day, they came up- 


on thoſe that were left in the camp, and put no 
leſs than four thouſand of them to the ſword; and 
their cavalry picked up a great many ſtragglers. 
One of Craſſus's lieutenants, called Vargontinus, be- 


ing ſeparated from the army in the night with three 
cohorts, loſt his way, and was next morning found 


on a riſing ground by the Barbarians, who attacked 
him, and flew the whole party except twenty, who 
with their ſwords drawn forced through the thickeſt 


of the enemy. The Barbarians admiring © their 


courage, opened their ranks, and let them paſs 
without any further moleſtation to Care. 
Soon after this a falſe report was brought to Su- 


rena, that Craſſus with his principal officers had 


eſcaped, and that thoſe who were got into Carre 
were but a confuſed rout of infignificant people, 


not worth any further purſuit. Suppoſing there- 


fore that he had loſt the very crown and glory of 
his victory, and yet being uncertain whether it were 
ſo or not, and therefore not able to reſolve whether 


- He ſhould beſiege Carræ or follow Craſſus, he ſent 


one of his interpreters to the walls, commanding him 
to call Craſſus himſelf or Caſſius in Latin, and tell 
them, that Surena demanded a conference with 
them. As ſoon as Craſſus heard this, he embraced 
the propoſal; and ſoon after came up a band of 
Arabians, who very well knew the faces of Craſſus 


and Caffius, having been in the Roman camp be- 


fore the battle. As ſoon as they ſaw Caffius on the 
Wall, they told him, That Surena deſired a peace, and 
world allow them to retire in ſafety, if they would make 
a league with the king his maſter, and withdraw all 
their garriſons out of Meſopotamia ; and this he thought 


- moſt 
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mo/l adviſable for both parties, before things came 10 er- 
tremity. Caſſius conſented, and deſired that a time 


and place might be appointed, . where Craſſus and 
_Surena might have an interview, The Arabians 
having charged themſelves with the meſſage, went 


back to Surena, who was not a little rejoiced to find 
that Craſſus was in a place where he might beſiege 
him, Wherefore he came up the next day with 
his army, who inſulted the Romans, and declared, 
that if they expected any mercy, they muſt inſtant- 
ly deliver Crafſus and Caffius bound into their 
Hands. The Romans were much provoked at 
this double dealing, and adviſed Craſſus to lay 
aſide his long and fruitleſs hopes of the Arme- 
nian ſuccours, and reſolve to fly. This deſign 
ought to have been kept ſecret from all the, inha- 
bitants of Carræ, till it was put in execution. But 
Craſſus himſelf revealed it to Andromachus, the 
moſt treacherous of men; nay, he even choſe him 
for his guide. The Parthians had from him 
punctual intelligence of all that paſſed. But it be- 
ing not cuſtomary nor ſafe for them to engage by 
night, Craſſus choſe that time to begin his flight; and 
Andromachus, leſt he ſhould get the ſtart too far of 
his purſuers, led him round about, and at laſt 
brought him into deep moraſſes, and places full of 


ditches and incloſures, ſo that thoſe who followed 
him not only marched with great difficulty, but were 


forced continuaily to wander backward and for- 
ward. Some there were who ſuppoſing that by 


leading them through theſe winding intricate ways 


Andromachus intended them no good, reſolved to 
follow him no further; and at laſt Caſſius himſelf 


returned to Carre : and when his guides, who were 


Arabians, adviſed him to remain there till the moon 


was out of Scorpio, he told them, That he was- 
moſt afraid of Sagittarius; and marching with all ex- 


pedition he arrived ſafe in Syria with five hundred 


horſe. Others of them having honeſt * took 
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their way by the mountains called Sinnaca, and got 


into places of ſecurity, by day- break; theſe were 
| five thouſand under the command of Octavius, a 
very brave man. But Craſſus was ſo entangled by 


Andromachus in the fens and rough ways, that be- 
fore he could get clear of them, the day ;over- 
took him. There were with him four cohorts of 
legionary ſoldiers, a very few horſemen, and five 


lictors. As ſoon as he had with great difficulty got 


into the way, he found that the enemy was juſt be- 


hind him. But though he was not above a mile 
and a half from Octavius, inſtead of going to join 
him, he retreated to another hill, neither ſo de- 
fenſible nor unpaſſable for the horſe, but yet lying 
under the mountains of Sinnaca, and joined by a 
long ridge which extended through the plain to the 
hill where Octavius was poſted. Octavius could 


ſee. in what danger the general was ; and he himſelf, 


with only a few followers at firſt, came to his aſ- 


ſiſtance, Soon after the reſt reproaching themſelves 
for their cowardice, marched down, and falling 


upon the Parthians drove them from the hill; then 


ſurrounding Craſſus, and fencing him with their 
ſhields, they declared that their general ſhould 
never be e poſed to a Parthian arrow, ſo long as 
any of them were left alive to defend him. Surena 


therefore perceiving that his ſoldiers grew faint in 
their attack, and knowing that if the Romans 


ſhould continue the battle till night, they might 
then gain the mountains, and be out of his reach, 
he had recourſe to a ſtratagem. For ſome of the 
priſoners were ſet free, who had heard a contrived 
diſcourſe in the camp, that the king did not deſign 


that the war ſhould be purſued to the utmoſt ex- 


tremity, againſt the Romans, but was rather deſirous, 


by his gentle treatment of Craſſus, to prepare the 


way for a reconciliation between the two empires, 


Accordingly the Barbarians deſiſted from fighting, 
and Surena himſelf going gently towards the hill, 


unbent 
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unbent his bow, and held out his hand, inviting 
Craſſus to an agreement, and aſſuring him, That 
the king had hitherto, contrary to his inclinations, given 
the Romans a proof of his power ; that now he volunta- 
rily offered to give them a proof of his mildneſs and gene- 
roſity, by making an alliance, and permitting them to go 
away in ſafety. Some liſtened with great joy to this 
diſcourſe of Surena, and were eager to accept the 
offer; but Craſſus, having had ſufficient experience 
of the Parthian perfidiouſneſs, and not being able 
to aſſign any reaſon for this ſudden change, gave 
little credit to it, and took time to conſider, 
Meantime the ſoldiers in a clamorous manner preſſ- 
ed him to treat; and even upbraided and reproach- 
ed him, ſaying, That he expoſed them to the arms of 
an enemy, with whom he had not the courage to confer, . 
though they were unarmed, He tried firſt to prevait 
with them by entreaties, and told them, That i they 
would haue patience till evening; they maght get into the © 
rugged mountainons places; at the ſame time he point 
ed out the way with his hand, entreating them net 
to neglect their-preſervation when it was fo near, Then 
they began to mutiny, and threatened him, ſo that 
he was overpowered and forced to go. At parting . 
he turned about and 4aid;: You; Odtauius and Petro- 
nus, and the-reſtof: the commanders which” art preſent, 
are witneſſes of the neceſſity I lie under, and of the indig- 
nities and violence offered to my perſon ; hawever, when 
you are got into a place of ſafety, declare to all the world, 
that Craſſus periſbed rather by the ſubtlety of his enemies, 
than by the treuſon aud per fediouſneſs of Drs countrymen, 
But Octavius and Petronius would not ſtay behind, 
or ſuffer him sto go down by himſelf. As for the 
lictors;: they-woutd likewiſe have waited upon him, 
but he difmiffed them. I he firſt perſons the Bar- 
barians ſent to meet and receive him, were two 
| - mongrel Greeks, who leaping from their horſes ſa- 
- |  Inted him with profound reſpect,” and defired him); 
in the Greek EI to ſend ſome of his retinuè be. 
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ore, 5 might ſee that both Surena and thoſe about 
him were diſarmed. Craſſus anſwered, That F he had 
entertained the leaſt concern about life, he would neuer have 
intruſted himſelf in their hangs ; however, he ſent two 
brothers, the Roſcii, to inquire on what terms they 


were to treat, and what attendants each were to 


have. I hoſe when they appeared, Surena order- 

ed to be ſeized, and advanced on horfeback with 
the principal officers of his Army. So ſoon as he 
came near he ſaid, I hat is it 1 fee © a Roman gene- 


ral on foot, while myſelf and relinue are on horſeback | 


and ordered a horſe to be brought for him. But 
Craſſus replied, That there was no error committed an 


either ſide, for they met each according to the cuſtom of 


his, own. country. Surena told him, That from that 
time forward there "was a league betwixt the King Oro- 
des and the Romans ; but that Craſſus miuſt go with. him 
to the banks of the Euphrates to ſign it; for you Romans, 
added he,; are ſomewhat forgetful of articles and agree. 
ments, and at the ſame, time he reached out his 
hand to him. Craſſus ordered that one of his 
horſes ſhould be brought, but Surena ſaid, There i is 
ro need of it, for the king preſents you with this ; ; and 


immediately a horſe with a golden bit was brought 


up to him, and ſome of the attendants having lift: 
ed him into the ſaddle, ſtruck the horſe to make 
him go the faſter. Upon this Octavius ran and 


ſeized the bridle. At the ſame time Petronius, one 


of the tribunes, and ſoon after tlie reſt of the com-: 
pany that attended Craſſus, came up, and endea- 
voured to ſtop the horſe, and remove the Barba- 
rians that ſurrounded him. I hus from pulling and 
thruſting one another, they came to a quarrel, and 
ſoon after to blows. Octavius drawing his ſword, 

killed a groom belonging to one of the Barbarians ; 
another of them coming behind Octavius, killed 
him. Petronius being without his armour, received 
a blow on his breaſt, however he leaped from his 


horſe unhurt, At the lame time Craſſus was killed 


by 


. 
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by a Parthian called Pomaxethres *. Some ſay that 
he. was killed by another perſon, and that Pomax#- 
thres cut off his head, and his right hand, But 
both accounts are founded only upon conjecture. 
For of all that were then preſent, ſome were kill- 
ed as they were fighting near Craſſus, and the 
118 immediately fled to their comrades upon the 

ill. | 

The Parthians followed them, and told the Ro- 
mans, that Craſſus had indeed receiued the puniſhment he 
juſtly deſerved,. but that Surena invited the reſt to come 
down from the hill without fear, giving them his word. 
for their ſafety. Upon this aſſurance ſome of them 
came down, and ſurrendered ; the reſt taking the 
advantage of the night diſperſed. But of theſe 
very few eſcaped, moſt of them being chaſed by 


the Arabians the next day, and put to the ſword, 


It is ſaid, that in all twenty thouſand men were ſlain, 
and ten thouſand taken priſoners. 1 
© Surena ſent the head and: hand of Craſſus to O- 
rodes, who was then in Armenia. At the ſame 
time he cauſed a report to be ſpread, that he was 
bringing Craſſus alive to Seleucia, and prepared a 
ſort of burleſque proceſſion, which by way of in- 
fult and deriſion he named a triumph. He had a- 
mong his priſoners a Roman called Cams Pacianus, 
who very much reſembled Craſſus. Having dreſſ- 
ed him in a Barbarian habit, and inſtructed him to 
anſwer to the title of Craſſus and mperator, they 


fet him on horſeback. A band of trumpeters and 
lictors marched before him, bearing the rods and 
axes, and mounted upon camels. I hey hung pur- 


ſes upon the rods, and faſtened the heads of the 
flain freſh bleeding to the axes. He was followed 
by a company of courtezans of Seleucia, all excel - 


lent muſicians, finging ſongs full of ſcurrilous re- 


— 


| * Appian calls him Asneitren; and in ome: cobienof Plutarch he 


is called Axathres, 
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flections upon the effeminacy and cowardice: of 
Craſſus, 


After this proceſſion was over, of which all the 
pcople were ſpectators, Surena convened the ſenate 


of Seleucia, and produced before them the obſcene 


writings of Ariſtides, called the Mileſiacs :. This 


was not a fiction; for thoſe works were really found 


in the baggage of Roſcius, and gave. Surena a fair 
occaſion to. ridicule and reproach the Romans, who 
were not able, even in the time of war, to abſtain 
from ſuch wanton writings and practices. Howe- 


ver, it appeared to thoſe ſenators that Æſop ſpoke 


ke a wiſe man, when he ſaid, That all men carry a 


wallet on their ſhoulders ;, that in the part before they lay 
their neighbours faults, and in that behind their own. 
For they obferved that Surena had put into the fore 
part thoſe Mileſian obſcenities, and. in that behind 
his own voluptuoufnefs and ſenſuality, which gave 
round to believe that another Sybaris + was to be 
N in the midſt of Parthia; for he was followed 
by an infinite number of chariots: which were for 
the uſe ot his concubines, and an equipage fuitable 
to it; ſo that the form of his army was the reverſe. 
of that of vipers and of thoſe ferpents which are. 
called Sqtalæ t; for the head looked terrible with 
ſpears, arrows, darts, and horſemen, but the tail 
conſiſted of courtezans, muſic, ſongs, and all kinds 
of revelling and debauchery. Roſcius indeed was 
not to be excuſed ; but it was impudent in the Par- 
thians to exclaim thus againft the Mileſiacs, when 
many of the royal line of the Arfacidz had been. 


born of Milefian and Ionian ſtrumpets. 


During all theſe tranſactions, Orodes had made 


u peace with the King of Armenia, and concluded 


A This Arif: les was of Miletus. He wrote, beſide the BETS © here 


mentioned, an hiſtory of Kah, of Sicily, and of Perſia, and an account 
of Cnidus. 


. Sybaris, a tcwn in Lucania, famous for its luxury and effemina- | 


77 The ancients thought that the ** of a TO " in his tail. 
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a marriage between his ſon and that prince's ſiſter. 
In their feaſtings and entertamments on this occa- 


fion, Grecian compoſitions were recited ; for Oro-- 


des was not altogether ignorant of the Greek lan- 


guage; and Artabaſes was ſo expert in it, that he. 
wrote tragedies, orations, and hiſtories ; ſome of- 
which are ſtill extant. Whilſt they were. in the. 
height of their feaſting and merriment, Sillaces ar - 
rived one night at the palace-gate with the head of. 


Craſſus. The tables were not yet removed; and 


Jaſon a tragedian of the city of Tralles was then. 


repeating ſome paſſages of the Bacchanals of Euri-- 
pides, and part of the ſtory of Agave. Whilſt all 
that heard him were applauding him, Sillaces enter- 
ed into the hall,, adored. the king, and laid at. 
his feet the head of Craflus. 


acclamations, and expreſſions of joy. The waiters 
by the king's order placed Sillaces at the table; 
whilſt Jaſon delivering to one of the actors the ha- 


bit of Pentheus, and dreſſing himſelf in that of A- 
gave, took up the head of Craſſus, and like a real 
Bacchanal full of enthuſiaſm ſung that part, where 


Agave deſcending from the mountains, and bearing 
upon her thyrſus the head of Pentheus, which 
ſhe fancied to be the head of a young lion, ſays, 


Were hunted down a lion's whelþ to-day, 
And from the mountains bring a noble prey. 


The whole company were highly delighted with. 
_ thoſe verſes; and when the following lines were 
fung, which are a dialogue between Agave and the 


Chorus, | 


Cho. What happy hand the fatal monſter lew'? 
Ag. I claim that honour to my courage due; 


Pomaxzthres, who was ſitting at the table, roſe,” 
and would have taken the head from Jaſon, inſiſt- 


ing that thoſe words were more properly to be ſung 


* * 
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At the ſight of 
this the Parthians clapped their hands, with loud 
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by him than that actor. The king was highly plea- 
ſed, and gave Pomaxæthres the cuſtomary reward; 
and to Jaſon he gave a talent. Thus truly trapical 


did Craſſus's expedition prove, and ſuch was the 


exodium-* that attended it. But yet the divine 
juſtice failed not to puniſh both Orodes for his 
cruelty, and Surena for his perjury; for Surcna 
not long after was put to death by Orodes, Who 
envied his glory; and Orodes himſelf having loſt 
his ſon Pacorus (who was flain in battle by the Ro- 
mans), and falling into a diſeaſe which turned to a2 
dropſy, had aconite given him by his ſecond ſon 
Phraates. The poiſon working only upon the dif- 
eaſe, and carrying away the dropſical matter with 
it, the king began to recover; Phraates therefore 


reſolved to take the ſhorteſt. courſe, and. ſtrangled . 


him with his own hands. 


*The ancient Romans had a kind of farces called ſatires, conſiſting 5 
of [gs aid dances, and pieces of wit indifterently levelled. at the 


ſpectators as well as actors, but with a due regard to the laws, and to 


decency. Theſe ſatires continued in vogue for two bundred .and”.. 
twenty years together, till Livius Andronicus had the courage to write 
juſt tragedies after the manner of the Grecians. This new way of, 


Writing pleaſed ſo much, that the ſatires lay neglected, -whilft the 


poets themſelves acted their own pieces; but after they had given 


them to the players, the Roman youth: reftored the ſatires to the 


theatre, and repreſented them at firſt between the acts of. their trage- 


dies inſtead of the chorus; for as the ſubjects of thoſe fartes were 


broken and incoherent, they could eaſily be ſeparated, At laſt they 
joined them ell to the end of their tragecies, eſpecially thoſe called the. 
Aellan tragedies, ad av the ſame time they changel their name of - 
' fatires into that of exodium, that-is, Hue or concluſi.n, becauſe they 


acted them at the end of their tragedies. But that which is moſt 


remarkable is, that che players acted thoſe farees under the lame 


maſks, and in the ſame babits they had uſed juſt before in the trage-/ 


dy, as if they were fill repreſenting the ſame perſons, and performing + 


the ſame parts; and this gives us the true ſenſe of this paſſage in Plr- 


tarch, which has never been rightly explained. For ve find that the 


ſame perſons, who acked in the * continue to act in this 
eee, Caffe, WP | 
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The Compariſon of Cr assws with Niclas. 
N this compariſon, we muſt in the firſt place al- 
low that the wealth of Nicias, compared with. 
that of Craſſus, was accumulated by leſs blameable 
means. It is true, no one can approve the works 
of Nicias carried on in the mines, where they u- 
ſually employ profligates, or Barbarians, moſt of 
them in chains, who periſh ſooner or later in thoſe 
unwholeſome ſubterraneous caverns, But if we 
compare this manner of acquiring wealth with that 
of Craſſus, who enriched himſelf either by Sylla's 
proſcriptions and confiſcations, or by the purchaſe 
of houſes, which he bought when they were on 
fire, or when it was deemed impoſſible to ſave them 
from the flames, we ſhall find it more humane and 
honourable. Craſſus publicly and profeſſedly made: 
uſe of thoſe arts as other men do of huſbandry, 
and of placing their money out to intereſt : and as 
to thoſe other crimes, with which he was charged, 
and which he always denied, ſuch as taking money 
for his vote im the ſenate, his pillaging the allies, 
his viſiting and flattering women in order to gain 
their eſtates, and concealing criminals in his houſe 
for reward; theſe are things of which Nicias never. 
fell under the leaſt ſuſpicion. | On the contrary;. 
he was rather laughed at for giving money to ſyco- 
phants, merely out of timorouſneſs; a practice in- 
deed that would by no means become a Pericles or 
Ariſtides, but was neceſſary for him, who by na: 
ture was deſtitute of courage and reſolution. 1 
was of juſt ſuch an action as this, that Lycurgus 
the orator afterwards boaſted to the people; for 
being accuſed of having bought off one of thoſe 
informing ſycophants with money, he ſaid, It is 4 
great pleaſure to me to reflect, that having adminiflered: 


your affairs for ſo long a time, I am at laſt accuſed ra- 
my for giving than receiving. 
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If we conſider them with reſpect to their expenſes, 


we ſhall find that there was more elegance in thofe 


of Nicias, which were employed in donations to the 
temples of the gods, and in exhibiting public ſhows: 


and games; though all that Nicias beſtowed, and 


even all that he poſſeſſed, bore no proportion to the 
expenſes of Craſſus in firſt entertaining ſo many 
thouſands, and afterwards beftowing on them a 
largeſs of corn fufficient to ſupport them for three 
months *; ſo that every one muſt be convinced 
that it is the very nature of vice to be irregular 
and inconſiſtent, when he ſees men who amafs 
riches by the baſeſt means, ſpend them in ſo uſeful 
and generous a manner. So much for their riches, 
and the uſe, they made of them. As for their ma- 


nagement in public affairs, no craft, injuſtice, or 


violence can be objected to Nicias; on the contra- 
ry, he was impoſed upon by Alcibiades, and when- 
ever he had occaſion to appear in the aſſemblies of 
the people, he conftantly behaved with great mo- 
deſty and caution. Whereas Craſſus was general- 
ly blamed-for his infidelity, prevarication, and fickle- 


neſs in his friendſhips and enmities. And as for 


violence, he did not himſelf deny his hiring aſſaſ- 


fins to aſſault Cato and Domitius, that he might 
the better compaſs his ends, and obtain the conſul- - 
ſhip. At the meeting of the people for diſpoſing 
of the provinces, many were wounded, and four 


killed. Beſide this he was guilty of an outrage [ 


have omitted in the relation of his life, which was, 
that he ſtruck with bis fiſt one Lucius Analius a ſe- 


nator, for contradicting him, and drove him bleed 


ing out of the court. As Craſſus was to be blamed 
for his tyrannical and arbitrary proceedings, ſo is 
Nicias no leſs to be condemned for his puſillanimi- 


ty and meanneſs of ſpirit, which made him fubmit 


* plutarch fargot. to mention here what he tells us at the begin- - 
ning of the life of Craſſus, that be at the ſame time conſecrated the | 


tenth part of his eſtate to Hercules. 
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to the baſeſt and moſt profligate of men. In this 


reſpect Craſſus ſhowed himſelf more noble and mag- 
nanimous; who, though he contended not with 


ſuch wretches as Cleon or Hyperbolus, but with 


the magnificence of Cæſar, and the three triumphs 
of Pompey, would not ſtoop, but bravely oppoſed 


his intereſt to theirs, and obtained the dignity of 


cenſor, even in preference to Pompey himſelf. For 
he who engages in great affairs, and aims at the firſt 
rank in the ſtate, ought not to conſider whether 
his actions will expoſe him to envy, but whether 
they are noble and illuſtrious, and ſhould endea- 
vour by the greatnefs of his power to render him- 


ſelf ſuperiour to envy. But if, Nicias, thou wert ſo 
fond of ſecurity and repoſe, if thou wert afraid of 
Alcibiades in the forum, of the Lacedzmonians at 


Pylus, and of Perdiccas in "Thrace ; ſurely the 


city would have afforded thee room enough for re- 
tirement, where thou mightſt have ſat undiſturb- 
ed, wreathing for thyſelf the garland of peace and 
tranquillity, For indeed that love of peace which 
was ſo remarkable in Nicias, was truly a divine diſ- 


poſition ; and the deſign he had formed of putting 
an end to the war was worthy of a Grecian. In 
this therefore he has ſo much the advantage, that 
Craſſus would not deſerve to be compared to him, 
although he had extended the Roman empire as far 
as the Caſpian ſea and the Indian ocean, 

In a ſtate where there is ſome ſenſe of virtueleft, 
a man in power ought not to give way to the un-. 
worthy, nor intruſt the government to thoſe that 
arc incapable of it, nor place any confidence in the 
diſhoneſt. But Nicias was guilty of this when he rai- 
ſed Cleon to the command of the army, a man re- 
markable for nothing but his loud voice and match- 
leſs impudence. Indeed I do not commend Craſſus, 
who in the war with Spartacus was more forward 
to fight than became a prudent general, though he 


was urged to it by a ſenſe of honour, being appre- 
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 henfive leſt Pompey, by his coming, ſhould rob him 
of the glory of the action, as Mummius did Metel- 
las at the taking of Corinth. But Nicias's behaviour 


was altogether mean and abfurd ; for he did not 
yield up to his competitor the charge of general, at 
time when there was a good proſpect of ſucceſs; 
but when he knew the expeditioff would be very 
hazardous, he then refolved to provide for his own 


fecurity, and left the commonwealth to ſhift for it- 
felf. In this he acted very contrary to Themiſto- 


cles, who, to prevent a worthleſs ignorant man 


from being appointed general in the war againſt the 


Perſians, which would have brought the ſtate into 
the utmoſt danger, prevailed on him by a large 


ſum of money to drop his pretenſions; neither did 


he act like Cato, who ſued to be tribune of the 
people in a critical conjuncture, when he ſaw the 
times were like to be peculiarly troubleſome and 
dangerous. But Nicias reſerved himſelf for the 
command, when he was to march againſt Minoa, 


Cithera, or the wretched Melians ; but refigned 


His office when he was to fight with the Lacedzmo- 


mians, and committed the fleet, the ſoldiers, their 
arms, and the command, to the unſkilfulneſs and 
temerity of Cleon, at a time when the exigence of 
their affairs required an officer of conſummate wif- 
dom and experience; wherein he not oy betrayed 


his own honour, but the intereſt and ſafety of his 


country. For this reafon he was afterwards forced 
upon the Sicilian expedition, contrary to his incli- 
nation and opinion, For men generally believed 
that his backwardneſs to it did not proceed from a- 
ny real conviction he had of the ine pediency of 
the entèrpriſe, but was the effect of floth and effe- 


minacy, which induced him to deprive his city, as 


far as it depended upon him, of the conqueſt of Si- 
cily. But after all, this is a ſtrong proof of his in- 

. tegrity, that though he was always averſe to war, 
and earneftly declined the command, yet they al- 
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rienced general they had. Whereas Craſſus, though . 


cullus, and his brother, being otherwiſe employed; 
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ways pitched upon him as the beſt and moſt expe- 


he always deſired the command, yet never could 
obtain. it but in the ſervile war, and then he got it 
for want of other officers; Pompey, Metellus, Lu- 


although he was at that time at his higheſt pitch of 
power and reputation. This makes it probable, 
that even they who were moſt in his intereſt thought 
him a man (as the comic poet ſays) N 


In ev'ry art excelling but in war” / 'Þ 


But this perſuaſion. was of no benefit to the Ro- 
mans, who were. overpowered by his inordinate, am- 
bition and defire to command. In a word, the A.- 
_thenians ſent Nicias to the Sicilian war againſt his 
will, and Rome againſt hers was engaged: by: Cral- - 
ſus in the Parthian war. Craſſus was the cauſe of 
the. calamities that befel. the Romans; Athens was 
the cauſe of thoſe that befel Nicias, . However, e- 
ven in this, Nicias is more to be commended than 
Craſſus to be condemned. For Nicias, like a wiſe 
experienced captain, would not ſuffer himſelf to be 
miſled by thoſe vain hopes, that had infatuated his 
fellow-citizens, - but conſtantly made uſe of all his 
power to prevent the Sicilian expedition; and Craſ- 
Tus on the contrary excited the Romans to the war 
againſt the Parthians, as to an undertaking that 
could not fail of ſucceſs; in which indeed he was 
_ deceived, but we cannot deny him the glory of ha- 
ving aimed at great things; for whilſt Cæſar was 
reducing the weſt, and ſubduing the Gauls, the 
Germ ins, and the Britons, he was ambitious of ex- 
tending the Roman conqueſts in the eaſt, as far as 
the indian ocean, and of bringing all Aſia into ſub- 
jection. This was no more than what . Pompey 
aimed at, and Lucullus attempted, who were al- 
ways eſteemed perſons of a mild ſedate temper, and 
who preſerved their reputation with all mankind, 
„ A WL though 
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Tus, Aok had: the fame ends in view. For When the 


gaged in the Time project with Craf-- 
rovince of Aſia was aligned to Pompey by a decrer 


of the people, the ſenate oppoſed it with vigour; 


and when news was brought to Rome that Cſur 


Had defeated three hundred thoufand Germans, 


Cato propoſed to deliver him up to che vanquiſhed, 
to àvert- the anger of the gods. From Rome, and 

turn it againſt him who Had violated chte treaties... 
But the people laughing at Cato's motion, decrettili 
ſupplications to- the gods for fifteen days together. 
How many days then would they have ſacrificed, 


How extenfive would their joy have been, if Craſſus 


Bad ſent them word from Babylon that he was vic- 
torious, and that paffing from thence imto Media 


and Perſia; and ſubduing Hyreania, Sufa;j und Bac- 


tra, le Had recuerd all thoſe kingdoms to Roman 
provinces ? For / juſtice is to be vivlatid, as Euripil- 
des fays, and we grow im patient of repoſe, and are 
unſutis tied with our preſent enjoytients, ir is not to 
be Liolated for che fake of drein ſo/inconlider- 
Able a place as Scandia, or Mende; or going in 
Fatt® of che ginetæ, WhO made Abandoned kel 
own entry, and Ike birds feltersc tHleirſelves in 
Forehpwelimitesy we are to ft à higher price upon 
injuſtice, and not commit it for every trifle; as if 
Juſtice was a mean worthleſs thing beneath our no- 
rice, © For they who extol Alexander's expedition, 
rand condemtr that of Crafſus, are in my opinion 
much in the wrong, and do not j udge of the ac-- 
tions of the otle or the other from: the nature of 
them, but from the event. 
If we confider them in their military capacities, 
we ſhall find that Nicias performed many brave ex- 
Ploits; for he overthrew the enemy in ſeveral en- 
counters, and was very near making himſelf miſter 
"of Syracuſe ; and the misfortunes with which he 
Was overwhelined were "not all to be charged up- 


on himſelf; ſome were ent to his neknels, — 
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fome to the envy and ill-will of his fellow-citizens, 


Whereas Craſſus committed fo many faults, that 
He put it out of the power of fortune to be favour- 


able to him; ſo that it is not ſo much to be won- 


dered at, that his folly ſhould be overcome by the 


power of the Parthians, as that it ſhould overcome 


the good fortune of the Romans. | 


I bey both died unhappily ; though one of them 
always paid the greateſt. attention to every thing 
that related to divination, which the other neglect- 


ed and deſpiſed. It is very difficult to judge which 


of them took the wiſeſt and ſafeſt method; but the 


errours committed through ſame religious motive or 


principle authoriſed by cuſtom, and acknowledged 


by all mankind, ſeem to be more pardonable than 


thoſe, which ariſe from a ſpirit. of preſumption and 
obſtinacy, and an oppoſition to eſtabliſhed: laws. 


Craſſus, however, in his death, is much leſs to be 
blamed than Nicias; for he did not ſurrender him- 
ſelf voluntarily, he was not bound, nor contume- 
Loufly treated; he only gave way to the preſſing in- 
ſtances of his friends, and ſuffered contrary to the 
law of nations; whereas Nicias, in hopes of ſaving 
a ſhameful ignominious life, voluntarily ſubmitted 
himſelf. to his enemies, which made his death the 
more wretched and diſhonourable. 


The End of the THIXD VoLuux. 
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